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A NINTH-CENTURY FRAGMENT OF THE “THOUSAND NIGHTS” 
NEW LIGHT ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


NABIA ABBOTT 


INTRODUCTION 

HE appearance of Arabic papyri on 

the American scene is a rare event. 
Scientific preoccupation with such 
papyri is even rarer. To the author’s best 
knowledge, only two of America’s great 
universities, Chicago and Michigan, have 
a working collection of these, the earliest 
of Islamic documents, and, so far, Michi- 
gan has not published any of its collection. 
The Oriental Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has acquired, on several 
oceasions since World War I, small but 
valuable collections of Arabic parchment 
and paper documents some of which the 


1 This general unawareness, in this country, of 
Arabic papyri and their significance for the earliest 
phases of Islamic history and culture is all the more re- 
grettable now that work on the great collections of 
Egypt and Central Europe has slowed down to all but 
a complete halt as an aftermath of World War II. 
Grohmann's latest volume on the Arabic papyri of the 
Egyptian National Library at Cairo was published in 
1939. Replies to recent inquiries about the European 
situation indicate that most of the well-known Arabic 
papyri collections have escaped the incendiary bomb. 
However, little work is now being done on any of the 
collections, and even that little is hampered by the 
general lack of funds and facilities for research and 
publication. ‘‘The fate of the Berlin collection,’’ writes 
a fellow-scholar in a private letter, “is deplorable... . 
The bulk of the collection has been deported to the 
Soviet Union ...and must be considered lost to the 
Western world. A small part of the collection is said to 
have been destroyed by bombs.”’ 


present writer has published from time to 
time. The latest addition to our growing 
collection was purchased in 1947 through 
Director Thorkild Jacobsen of the Ori- 
ental Institute. The collection, like its 
predecessors, came out of Egypt, and like 
them, too, it contains but few early paper 
documents—6 out of a total of 331 pieces. 
But one of these 6, incredible as it may at 
first seem, is an early ninth-century frag- 
ment of the Alf Lailah or “Thousand 
Nights.”’ 

Arabic papyri definitely dated or read- 
ily datable as of the late seventh and early 
eighth centuries are generally known to be 
comparatively rare. But the even greater 
rarity of known Arabic paper documents 
dated or datable as of the late eighth and 
early ninth centuries have received little 
notice since Karabacek published his 
pioneer work on the origin and manufac- 
ture of paper in the Islamic world of that 
same period.? These rare Islamic docu- 
ments, papyri or paper, represent either 
matters of state administration and taxa- 
tion or some phase of private or commer- 


? Josef von Karabacek, ‘“‘Das arabische Papier," 
Nationalbibliothek, Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung 
der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, Parts II-III (paged 
continuously) (Wien, 1887), pp. 87-178. 
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cial correspondence. Furthermore, parch- 
ment Qur’ins excepted, known Arabic 
manuscripts of book or pamphlet length, 
irrespective of the writing materials but 
dating from this same early period, are 
even rarer than the above-mentioned doc- 
uments. Unlike these latter, the book 
manuscripts contain literary text of hadith 
or Islamic tradition and related subjects. 

The early Moslem world had its light 
and entertaining literature. But extant 
manuscripts representative of this class of 
literary productivity consist of trade or 
private copies, usually dating from periods 
considerably later than that of the orig- 
inal work. This is particularly the case in 
respect to the greatest and best-known 
compilation of this type of literature, 
namely, the Arabian Nights. The earliest 
manuscript of the Nights hitherto known 
is dated to about the mid-fifteenth cen- 
tury by scholars best acquainted with the 
complicated history of the known manu- 
scripts of the Nights.* Controversial prob- 
lems relative to the origin, content, and 
early literary history of the Nights have 
challenged eminent Arabists for several 
generations. The discovery, therefore, of a 
paper manuscript fragment, aged and tat- 
tered, but one that yields nevertheless the 
title-page and the first page of the text of 
a ninth-century version of the Nights is an 
event of major importance. It presents us 
with the earliest known extant paper book 
in Islam and with a date of prime signifi- 
cance for the early history of the Nights. 
This being the case, it is thought best not 
to delay the publication of the fragment 
until the completion of a volume of Arabic 
papyri in the Oriental Institute now in its 

* Cf. M. H. Zotenberg, “ Notice sur quelques manu- 
scrits des Mille et une nuits,”’ Notices et extraits des 
manuscrits de la Bibliotheque nationale, XX VII (1887), 
167-218; D. B. Macdonald, “A Preliminary Classi- 
fication of some MSS of the Arabian Nights,"’ in A 
of Oriental Studies Presented to Edward G 


Browne, ed. Arnold and Nicholson (Cambridge, 1922), 
pp. 304-21, esp. p. 307 and references there cited. 
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initial stages of preparation. We shall pro- 
ceed, therefore, first to the task of deciph- 
erment and translation, follow up with a 
discussion of the contribution of the piece 
to Arabic paieography and to the history 
of paper and paper books in early Islam, 
and conclude with a section on the sig- 
nificance of the manuscript for the early 
history of the Arabian Nighis. 


I 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE NO. 17618 

Description.—Two joined folios of light- 
brown paper of fine texture, discolored in 
part and considerably damaged with much 
of the lower half of both folios lost. 24.2 x 
13 em. Reference to the manuscript will 
be by page rather than by folio. 

Contents.—The manuscript contains six 
distinetly different entries, the chrono- 
logical order of which, judged by the fac- 
tors of space relationships, the different 
types of scripts, and the overlapping of 
the inks, seems to be as follows: 

1. The Alf Lailah or “Thousand Nights” 
fragment 

2. Scattered phrases on pages 2 and 3 

3. Outline drawing of the figure of a man on 
page 2 

4. A second group of seattered phrases in 
different hands on page 2 

5. Rough draft of a letter on page 1 

6. Formulas of legal testimony dated Safar 
A.H. 266/October, a.p. 879 written on the mar- 
gins of all four pages 


These will be considered below in the 
above order. 


l. THE ““‘THOUSAND NIGHTS” FRAGMENT 


The two folios on hand consist of the 
fiyleaf, originally blank, and the first folio 
of the ‘‘Thousand Nights.” The latter, in 
its turn, consists of the title-page and the 
first page of text. Reference to the frag- 
ment will be by page rather than by folio. 

Script.—The script of this first entry on 
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our pages is an excellent sample of the 
good book hand of the early Moslem 
world. It bears, in general, an over-all re- 
semblance to the so-called kiific-naskhi of 
the book hand of the third century of Is- 
lam. It is best described as a script in which 
the angularity of letters generally associ- 
ated with the kific script and the cursive- 
ness usually credited to the naskhi script 
are both present to a degree. It is a light 
but well-schooled hand used at the time 
primarily for the smaller Qurains* and oc- 
casionally for other valued works of a re- 
ligious® and linguistic character.® On the 
other hand, the script bears a marked gen- 
eral resemblance to the Christian Arabic 
writing of the same century evolved in the 
Asiatic provinces of Islam under the in- 
fluence of the Syriac script.’ The main 


‘Cf., e.g.. B. Moritz, Arabic Palaeography (Biblio- 
théque khédiviale, “Publications,"’ No. 16 [Cairo, 
1905)}), Pls. 41, 45, and 46. Moritz has reproduced only 
these few samples. However, on a recent visit to the 
National (former Khedivial) Library at Cairo, whence 
Moritz himself drew his materials, I was privileged to 
see literally dozens of these small parchment Qur ans 
and permitted to examine a goodly number of them 
minutely. It was most gratifying to find such ample 
confirmation of my earlier published statement in re- 
gard to the relationships of these small Qur’ins to the 
larger and more pretentious ones of the same period, 
particularily with reference to their widespread use 
and the development and character of their script 
Cf. the writer's “Arabic Paleography”™’ in 
VIII (1941), 79-80 

I wish to take this opportunity of expressing my 
sincere thanks to Dr. Mohammed Sabry. director of 
the Egyptian National Library at Cairo and to his 
staff. particularly Mr. Mohammed Husain among the 
latter, for willing co-operation and numerous cour- 
tesies extended to me beyond the fard al-kifayah. dur- 
ing the autumn months of 1946 spent in their hospita- 
ble city 


irs islamica, 


Cf. William Wright (ed 
and Manus ri pte 


Facsimilies of Inscrip- 
Oriental Series’’ (London 
1875-83)}), Pl. VI: J. David- 
Weill (ed Le Djami d'Ibn Wahl Publications de 
Institute francais d'archéologie oriental: Textes 
Tome III [2 vols.; Cairo, 1939—41)}), Pls. 1 ff 


Palaeographical Society 


\rabes 


* Eg. Oriental Institute No. 17619, a thirdcentury 
fragment on grammar 


For a discussion of the relationship of early 
Christian Arabic scripts to early Moslem scripts see 
the writer's The Rise of the North Arabic Script and 
Its Early Kur'dnic Development (“Oriental Institute 
Publications,”’ Vol. L (Chicago, 1939]), pp. 20-21 and 
references there cited 


factor to note in this connection is the 
tendency to give the vertical strokes, par- 
ticularly those of the alif and 1, somewhat 
of the wave that is found in the Syriac 
script. However, when it comes to a closer 
analysis of the script and of the individual 
letters and their varied forms, the script of 
the “Nights” finds no close parallel in 
either the Islamic or Christian book hand 
now extent. This is not surprising, for the 
“Nights” manuscript is most probably 
the oldest Arabic book extant to come out 
of the Asiatic provinces if not indeed the 
oldest book extant of all Islam, the Qur- 
ins alone excepted. We will return later 
to the question of the “where’’ and the 
“when” of the present manuscript after its 
several texts have yielded their contribu- 
tion to the answers sought. 

In the present entry of the manuscript, 
the fairly rounded letters are, for the most 
part, distinctly formed and, up to a point, 
carefully executed. Letter forms of special 
interest are the two alifs—that with and 
that without the bend to the right. The 
horizontal stroke of the second form varies 
considerably in extent as seen, for exam- 
ple, in the basmalah or invocation formula 
heading the text. Also to be noted is the 
use of the two forms of final y—that with 
a loop to the left and that with a horizon- 
tal stroke reversed to the right. Initial 
m has a number of minutely differentiated 
forms that play no mean roles in the de- 
cipherment of the text. The two letters 
that are most readily confused and con- 
fusing, because they are least carefully dif- 
ferentiated both as to form and size, are 
the final n and r. The hamzah is not indi- 
cated. 


Diacritical points are used sparingly ex- 


cept in the first few lines of the text. 
Where a letter calls for two or three points 
these are neither consistantly grouped to- 
gether, nor are they accurately placed 
above or below the letter to which they be- 
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long. Dotted letters are, in the order of 
the Arabic alphabet, b, ¢, j, z, d, z, f, ¢ 
(qaf), mn, and y. 

A further characteristic of the script as 
a whole needs to be especially emphasized, 
as it is not only a marked feature of all 
early Arabic writing but it also plays a 
decisive role in the decipherment of one 
particularly significant word in the piece. 
This is the practice of writing the vertical 
stroke of the alif and of the | downward, 
regardiess of these letters’ position in the 
word. 

TEXT 
(Pls. XV and XVI) 
a) The title-page. Lee in 
SQ > as (2) 
JpaF RLS ill (3) 
1a YW ss Y, (4) 
wa Lon Ast (5) 
(1) A book 
(2) of tales from a 
(3) Thousand Nights. There is neither strength 
(4) nor power except in God the 
(5) Highest, the Mightiest. 

Comments.—It is to be noted that the 
title is not RLS Vall wh, “Book of a 
Thousand Nights,” or Wa!) sod wh 
wLS “Book of the Tales of a Thousand 


b) Text of the “Thousand Nights’’: 


WoL aad) ws eles Ls 
AE y! SAUL: olin oll 

I pt (Lee!) opel, 2 cies! <oull 
Setl, JF, vaiill, daa! 

opt, RelA, dat, Lot 

Risk 5! Sy2y6 ns So yr Stl 
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Nights,” both of which would indicate the 
entire “Thousand Nights” collection of 
tales. The translation of the title as given 
above describes accurately the nature of 
the volume to which the present fragment 
originally belonged, namely, a volume 
containing selected tales from the ‘“Thou- 
sand Nights.’”’ We will return later to the 
consideration of the significance of this 
fact on the early history of the Nighis. 

The paleography of these few short 
lines calls for but little comment over and 
above the observation already made un- 
der the general heading of “‘Script.’’ Note 
should be taken of the triangular form of 
the final h of lailah in line 3, particularly 
the initial slanted stroke of the letter. This 
is to be contrasted with the corresponding, 
but in this case perpendicular, stroke in 
the h of Allah in line 4. Both forms appear 
in the text on the following page. The divi- 
sion of a word at the end of a line, as in 
line 4, is another well-known practice 
among the scribes of the first centuries of 
Islam. It is generally common when the 
initial letter of the word is either separate, 
as in the present case, or one of the letters 
of the alphabet that may not be joined to 
the letter following, for example, dal, dhdl, 
ete. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


Foun 


os wol ,! Xeler pas [,!) (10) 


stylet 5'] (11) 
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Mark em a Seldst ofl ad Lexsrst] (12) 


| py Gea! pralis 
rere 


(traces only at end of line) 


2 OM ys Gp) (13) 
| (14) 
} (15) 
} (16) 


=! Wy 


TRANSLATION 
(1) In the name of Allah the Merciful, the Compassionate. 


(2) NIGHT 


(3) And when it was the following night 
(4) said Dinazid, “O my Delectable One, if you are 


(5) not asleep, relate to me the tale 


(6) which you promised me and quote striking examples of the 
(7) excellencies and shortcomings, the cunning and stupidity 
(8) the generosity and avarice, and the courage and cowardice 
(9) that are in man, instinctive or acquired 
(10) or pertain to his distinctive characteristics or to courtly manners, Syrian 


(11) or Bedouin. 


(12) [And Shirazid related to her a taljle of elegant beauty 
(13) [of So-and-So the ? and] his [flame (or [c]raft) 


(14) [ 
(15) [ 
(16) [ 


Comments.—Lines 1-5. Though our 
scribe uses the diacritical points liberally 
in the first few lines of the text, he is not 
always particularly careful about placing 
them with the letters to which they be- 
long, nor is he consistent about their 
group spacing: the two dots of ¢ in tlk are 
far apart, and the first dot is too far out to 
the right; the dots of y in latlah are even 
farther apart, with the second dot too 
much to the left and so falling before the 
adjoining h; again, the two dots of y in 
Dindzdd, though each is quite distinct, are 
crowded together and allowed to fall be- 
low the preceeding d. Both these dots and 
the one above z are faint, but clear never- 
theless. Note the use of the y for hamzah in 
n@imah of line 5. The omission of the sec- 
ond l in al-lailah of line 3 is obviously a 
scribal error. 


Line 6. Note especially the separate re- 
versed y in al-ladhi. The alif at the end of 


shje becomes more worthy than they who are (or do) not 
or] else more crafty (or malicious) than they. 
(traces only at the end of the line)] 


the line is similar to that of al-rahim in 
line 1. Attention has already been drawn, 
under the general characterization of 
the script, to the early practice of splitting 
a word at the end of a line. The phrase 
1S oe sy offers some difficulty. If one 
is strictly to follow the great majority of 
the dictionaries, the phrases should be 
translated as “leave aside,” or “turn 
away,”’ or “depart, from.’’ But quite obvi- 
ously such a meaning in the present con- 
text would be strange indeed. It is ex- 
tremely improbable that Dindzid in 
requesting a story should instruct the 
storyteller to set aside so inclusive a 
list of such good story materials and at 
the same time stop short of specifying 
the type of story she actually desired. 
Lane (Lexicon, “daraba,”’ p. 1780, col. 
c) quotes the of Zamakhshari 
and after him the 7'4j al-‘Ariis as explain- 
ing the phrase aic vy?! to mean + 


Asds 
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aic, “to inform about (a thing or person),”’ 
which meaning fits very well with our text. 
Lane, however, proceeds to point out that 
this is a scribal error for xic Tye , “to ab- 
stain from.’’ While this error could very 
well be, one still cannot help wondering if it 
really is so, in view of the applicability of 
Soe 5 to the present text. Be that as it 


may, the Arabic wy, as its English equiv- 


alent ‘“‘to beat,” is very rich in idiomatic 
usage. One could conceivably translate 
IS at sy! as ‘“‘beat about’’—whence beat 
about the bush—in the sense of “approach 
indirectly” as one does in a story meant to 
entertain in contrast with the more lucid 
scientific treatment of the theme of the 
story. Perhaps the difficulty should be re- 
solved by assuming that Ai! , “parable,” 
“proverb,” “Example,” has dropped by 
scribal error—as the / of al-lailah in line 3 
—from the phrase. 

Line ?. The upper stroke of the d of the 
first word is very faint. The first recon- 
struction to suggest itself for the broken 
third word of the line was &<=41. How- 
ever, further examination brought to 
light a separate / as the final letter of the 
word and also the remaining traces of the 
head of the w. 

Lines 8-9. Note the absence of hamzah 
in sakh@ of line 8. Space permits the re- 
construction of only one letter at the be- 
ginning of line 9, which must obviously 
be a y. The last word of the line, like that 
of line 8, is crowded for space resulting in 
the almost miniature size of the first three 
letters of the word, particularly with re- 
spect to the loop of the ¢. This latter 
should, however, be compared with the 
not too large loop of z of line 12 and the 
almost equally small loop of d of line 6 
and ¢ in line 10. 

Lines 10-11. As the passage grows, it 
presents a problem in punctuation and 
opens up the possibility of more than one 
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rendering. I am grateful to Professor 
Sprengling for generous and valuable sug- 
gestions which have been incorporated in 
the translation of these lines and in the 
following comments.*® 

The stroke of the y in yakhuss appears 
too high but is no higher than the stroke 
of n in tnsdn of line 9. Its high position 
above the line is the result of its being 
placed over the kh as in the case of the b 
over the kh of bukhl of line 8. At first 
glance the third word of line 10 appears to 
be axles, “by his learning,” in which 
case it would be referring to man’s con- 
sciously acquired knowledge in contrast 
to his natural endowments or his chance 
environmental acquisitions. However, 
strong light and a microscope reveal an 
initial m, small and faded but definitely 
there. This suggests Fa t+4 “his parti- 
cular mark or characteristic.’”’ But it is 
also possible to read i120 and translate 
this as “cavalier courage”’ in contrast to 
“refined or courtly manner.”’ It is possible 
to punctuate with a semicolon after ma- 
lamahu and link the second verbal clause 
of line 6 to the last phrase in the para- 
graph, and render the result as (‘and 
quote striking examples of) courtly man- 
ners, Syrian or Bedouin.”’ 

The decipherment of the last word of 
line 10 as shdmi calls for some comment. 
At first sight it looks as though there are 
but two of the three “‘teeth’’ needed for 
the initial sh. But enlarged photographs 
and careful microscopic examination of 
the manuscript itself confirmed the writ- 
er’s suspicion that the scribe, having first 
written the three-toothed sh, lifted his 
pen to write the alif from up downward in 
the characteristic manner of all the scribes 
of early Islam—a practice already re- 
ferred to above under the general heading 

® For a fuller list of opposite qualities that pertain 


to man, cf. Tauhidi, Al-Imté wa al-Mwéanasah (3 
vols.; Cairo, 1939-44), I, 149. 





PLATE XV 


Orrental Instirute No. 17618. Pace 3. Trr_-e-Pace or Alf Lailah 





PLATE XVI 


thes - 


. (38 Sesh he 
yee! Jae eS 
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ORIENTAL InstirutEe No. 17618. Pace 4. Text Page or Alf Lailah 





PLATE XVII 


OrtrenTAL Institute No. 17618. Pace 1. Private Lerrer 





PLATE XVIII 


OrreENTAL Institute No. 17618. Page 2. Ficuae DrawinG 
AND SCATTERED ENTRIES 
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of “Script.” In the crowded space at the 
end of the line the lower end of this down- 
ward stroke of the alif overlapped almost 
all—but not quite all —of the third tooth 
of the sh. The next letter of this word, 
initial m, broken and crowded over the 
final y, is similar to the three m’s of the in- 
vocation formula in line 1, but is closest 
to the first of these, namely, the m of 
bism. Both these m’s have a curved stroke 
at the right which extends at the top be- 
yond the rest of the head of m, instead of 
either failing to meet the stroke at the 
left, as in the m of line 3, or of meeting it 
in a neat corner, as in the m of line 5. 

The extent of the space lost at the be- 
ginning of line 11 would seem, at first, to 
call for more than the restoration given 
above. But, by actual measurement, the 
three restored letters, a, w, and a, occupy 
very little more space—5-—6 mm. at the 
most—than the three identical letters 
written in the very same order in line 10. 
This extra space can be readily accounted 
for either by a slight extension of the lower 
horizontal stroke of one or both alif’s or 
by a very little more spacing between the 
three separate letters themselves. 

Lines 12-15. The partial restoration 
and translation of these lines are perforce 
largely a matter of scientific conjecture. 
They most probably held the definite an- 
swer to the Arabicized form of the story- 
teller’s name and to her relationship to 
Dindzid. They certainly held the key to 
the title and nature of the tale they intro- 
duce. All these points will be fully dis- 
cussed in the third section of the present 
article. 

Line 12. Line 12 permits, at the most, 
a two- or three-word restoration, depend- 
ing on the number and size of the letters 
involved, in addition to the two or three 
letters of the broken Gs2d> or the more 
likely Gasket. The reconstructed phrase 
is given preference over others because it 
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seems to meet the textual, stylistic, and 
paleographic requirements as indicated by 
the preceding lines: a new paragraph is in- 
troduced with fa as in line 3; the story- 
teller is granting the request of Dinazad, 
who asks: “relate to me the tale,” 
oN) ash rere} the remains of the 
broken word fit best with the noun, 
“tale,” Gor>, and this in turn calls for 
the most likely verb in this context, 
namely, “told, related,’ ciiks; the 
feminine pronominal suffix -ha seems the 
most called for under the eircumstances, 
though it must be pointed out that it 
could be replaced with the plural suffix 
-hum, if one is to keep in mind the inter- 
ested king who, though not mentioned 
in the text on hand, is undoubtedly 
listening, along with Dindzid, to the nar- 
rator’s story. Furthermore, this being the 
introduction to the first ““Night”’ in this 
particular copy, the name of the story- 
teller is definitely called for. Finally, the 
suggested phrase can be filled in neatly 
with no smaller letters and no more crowd- 
ing than are seen in the rest of the line. 
However, the f of the first word and the 6b 
of the third will have to be written in 
keeping with the script of the page, name- 
ly, not to the right of, but directly above 
the following A as the ¢ and / over the two 
h’s in line 5, to cite the most relevant of 
the many comparable instances on the 
page. 

Line 13. Here again any probable re- 
construction must take careful note of the 
space element. The line could have started 
with yw Co ww, “So -and-so the son of 
So-and-so.”” But the alternative suggested 
promises to be more fruitful in the milieu 
of the Nights. For the unnamed hero or 
villain could be So-and-so “the porter,” 
JUS! or “the merchant,” pt, or 
“the sage,” aK, or “the wag,” ess 


or “‘the minister,” ,2 yy! or “the king,”’ 
a 
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JU I! and so forth. It is impossible to de- 
termine whether or not the k is joined toa 
preceding letter. The three-letter words k- 
r-h or t and k-z-h or ¢ can be read in more 
than a dozen ways, as any dictionary will 
substantiate. But none of these three-letter 
words seems to fit so well as some of the 
many possibilities that can be formed 
when at least one letter, separated or 
joined, is placed before the k. Of the words 
thus formed s.< 65, “his fame,” and 
s , “his eraft,”’ are preferred for rea- 
sons which will be explained below. 

Line 14. The gs of the first word was 
originally joined to one or more letters 
now lost. The feminine prefix ¢, could be 
readily replaced by the masculine y. _é>, 
“worthier,” could also be read Vast, 
“lighter’’; there is a bare possibility that 
the alif could be a case or adverbial ending 
belonging with the preceding word. A less 
likely alternative for »J is a very crowded 
oe, “to them,” with only part of the lower 
loop of A still remaining. 

Line 15. Though the final r’s and n’s 
are not sufficiently differentiated in sev- 
eral instances on this one page, r seems to 
be the more probable in comparison with 
the several r’s of lines 13-15 and in con- 
trast with the one n of line 14. 


2. SCATTERED PHRASES ON PAGES 2 AND 3 
(Pls. XVIII and XV respectively) 
a) Page 2, upper section, three lines in 
a fine and careful book hand, but different 
from that of the Nights text. 


aA>yl ey all eee (1) 
sigs Xt Lice st, hs yal = (2) 
goles als (3) 


In the name of Allah, the Merciful, the 
Compassionate. 

2) We are your kin and you are our leader. It 
is sufficient for us that one like you 
should guide us through his kindly wisdom. 
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b) Page 3, just below the initial entry 
on the title-page: 
[Lprbegell pes & Risiwe (2) KAS (1) 
(1) A testimony (2) that is deemed proper by 
the [faithful]. 


This undoubtedly refers to the statement 
in lines 3-5 above it. 

c) Below these two lines are two sepa- 
rate entries of the phrase aL! aw, each 


phrase beginning a new line, but the first 
Allah seems to have been altered to ol 
with the y reversed. The tail end of the 
bend of the alif of the next word is still 
visible. The line, therefore, most probably 
consisted of either the usual basmalah or 
else of the slightly less familiar invocation, 
eV xt Vod't e2, “In the name of 
him than whom there is no other god.” 
The second and last phrase seems to stand 
alone. 

The remaining initial phrase of the 
basmalah formula seems to stand alone. 

The entries (a) and (b) are neither in 
the same hand nor yet in the same ink. 
What they have in common is the pious 
tone of the phrases and the fact that, ex- 
cept for the earlier text of the Nights, both 
entries have priority to space on their re- 
spective pages. The succeeding entries are 
fitted into the remaining space. 


3. OUTLINE OF A FIGURE OF A MAN 
(Pl. XVIII) 


Page 2, lower half: 

A rough outline of a man’s form is 
crudely drawn in heavy strokes of thick 
blue-green ink that has grayed with time. 
This seems to have been filled in later 
with white paint, which as mixed with the 
ink gives the latter a greenish-blue shade. 
It is barely possible that a name or short 
phrase is worked into the strokes on the 
left side. The misproportioned and 
dwarfed figure shows the outline of the 
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head, short thick neck, folded arms, and 
feet that point out sideways in a straight 
line. Later attempts to wash out the out- 
line of the head were not altogether suc- 
cessful and have left the paper damaged 
and slightly crinkled from the rubbing. 
The face is pierced through, leaving a 
fair-sized hole. This latter was probably 
intentional and in keeping with the popu- 
lar belief that orthodox Islam condemned 
the representation of animate beings. 

It seems hardly possible that this crude 
“work of art’”’ has any relationship to the 
original, well-written manuscript of the 
“Nights” that is before us. Furthermore, 
it is difficult to tell if, when it was first in- 
troduced later, it was meant to illustrate 
some tale or incident in the book. It could 
conceivably be no more than an amateur’s 
product in an idle moment with scrap pa- 
per ready at hand. Spacing and the over- 
lapping of different inks “dates” the fig- 
ure as “‘post”’ the scattered phrases al- 
ready considered and “‘pre” the second 
group of scattered phrases appearing on 
this same page of the manuscript. 

The lone ornament on the left top cor- 
ner of the opposite page seems to be drawn 
in the same blue-green ink that was used 
in the figure. 


4. A SECOND GROUP OF SCATTERED 
PHRASES IN DIFFERENT HANDS 


(Pl. XVIII) 

Page 2: 

a) Roughly circling the head of the 
figure described above are some short 
phrases written upside down. They read, 
from the inner side of the page outward: 


Lf, “wonders,” wee ah! “Allah is 
great,” and aL! et, “the great one is 
Allah.”’ The three phrases are in the same 
shade of ink. The strokes are uneven and 
the script generally poor. 

b) Upper section of page, two lines of 
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text in a later mutlag common everyday 
hand in contrast to the book hand of the 
earlier entry: 


Ys poe is Rah! Le door (1) 
wpe 8 pel Skee (2) 


(1) Your nearest (or dearest) will not patiently 
endure an adverse change in your relation- 
ships; 

(2) nor will patience itself endure the loved 
one’s anger. 

While there can be no question that the 
figure preceded the scattered phrases, the 
relative chronological order of either the 
figure alone or of the figure and the 
phrases to the entry below cannot be de- 
termined with equal certainty; for here 
neither the space element nor yet the 
paleography of the nondescript writing 
can come to our aid. The odds in favor of 
either order being about equal, it is pre- 
ferred to treat entries 5 and 6 in succes- 
sion for reasons that will be seen presently. 


5. ROUGH DRAFT OF A LETTER ON PAGE 1 
(Pl. XVID) 
TEXT 
aa>y!l (p> y ah om] 
Sle at Jl-—tet} 
thie Sy lye el ot.) 
dike aiend ail! 
ailnmal [obs] 
> WX a Joe, peu) 
DN ni Keay 5 > (Ml) (7) 


xa Lb! we los cAa> (s) 


veal - peel esdH (9) 
wusl, Rasle 3 lees eres GI, (10) 
des? Ac all Lo, WS Ae aU (11) 


4 


TRANSLATION 
(1) [In the name of Allah, the Merciful,| the 
Compassionate, 
(2) [May Allah] prolong your life 
(3) [and continue you in powler and grace 
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(4) [and complete his blessin]gs towards you 

(5) [and increase] his benefits 

(6) [to you] and honor you in this world and 

(7) [the] next by his mercy. I wrote you, 

(8) may Allah make me your ransom, from 
Antioch 

(9) of the arrival of Aqjambar together with 

the soldiers’ pay 

I, myself, and those who are with me are 

in good health and praise be 

(11) to Allah for that. The blessings of Allah 

be upon Mohammed. 


(10) 


Comments.—That this is but a rough 
copy of a letter and not the actual letter it- 
self is evidenced by several factors. The 
most important of these latter are that it 
is still attached to the next folio and that 
it bears no indication of an address nor 
yet any signs that it had ever been folded 
or rolled for mailing, as was the practice 
of the century. The script, too, is a 
“rough” specimen of the mutlag or com- 
mon variety of nondescript cursive cur- 
rent among the people. It is in a class with 
the script of (a) on page 2, but not identi- 
cal with it, as a careful comparison of the 
alif’s and the k’s in both specimens readily 
reveals. In the former the head of the alif 
is either straight or shows a slight hook to 
the right; in the letter, the alf is either 
straight or it and the | show a marked 
hook to the left. Again, the Sin the former 
consists of two separate pen strokes, the 
initial » and the added “ above it; in the 
letter it is formed in one continuous pen 
operation as in line 3 and in the k of An- 
(dkia in line 8. 

The greetings of lines 2-7 are among 
the commonest in use in the correspond- 
ence, official or private, of the third cen- 
tury. The present version, however, of- 
fers one difficulty, namely, the second 
word of line 6, which I have assumed to be 
a scribal error for the usually met with 
ye in similar greetings. If, however, 
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it is to be read as a four-letter word, the 
following are some of the possibilities: 
ps , ‘afford you passage”; J Ate , “pro- 


vide for your future’’; or perhaps even an 
incorrect duc for Jdle, or Udle! “af- 
ford you protection.” 

Lines 8-9. The first two words of line 8 
are run together. The word read sys and 


translated as “soldiers’ pay’ can also 
mean either ‘‘a share of an inheritance”’ or 


“fees’’; read as vey, it means “loan re- 


ceived.’’ Any one of these three renderings 
can fit in with the text. The reason for 
giving the preference to “‘soldiers’ pay” 
will be discussed later in connection with 
the early history of the Nights. For the 
present it is to be noted that these lines 
refer to a Turk who is transporting and 
delivering (army) funds to a second man 
who had but recently been in Antioch. 


6. FORMULA OF LEGAL TESTIMONY DATED 
SAFAR A.H. 266/OCTOBER, A.D. 879 
(Pls. XV-XVIII) 

We come now to the last set of entries 
on these repeatedly used and much scrib- 
bled-over pages. By the time these two 
folios have reached the hands of a certain 
Ahmad ibn Mahfiz, professional witness 
to formal legal contracts, they had not 
only parted company with their fellow- 
folios of the ““Nights’’ but had been de- 
prived of their identity as folios and re- 
turned to their original state of a flat sheet 
of paper—only this time of waste paper. 
Ahmad, therefore, proceeded to scribble 
the formula of his trade—legal testimony 
—all over the margins of the four pages, 
and a few more blank spaces available. 
He seems to have been conscious of the 
central division of the sheet into pages, 
though in one instance he disregarded this 
when he began his formula on the inner 
margin of page 4 and finished it on the ad- 
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joining inner margin of page 1. He was 
neither careful nor consistent in his serib- 
bled entries, which seem to be the fruits of 
an idle moment. 

The basic form and terminology of the 
legal formula with its several, but slight, 
variations are those most commonly met 
with in the third century of the Hijrah. 
The script, too, is true to type for the 
function and the period, though not so 
neatly executed as in some of the actual 
legal documents themselves. It is extreme- 
ly cursive and unduly complicated with 
unorthodox ligatures. These latter not 
only join letters that should be left un- 
connected within the word but frequently 
run several words together. Careless ab- 
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breviations and the absence of all dia- 
critical points complicate and slow down 
the task of decipherment, particularly in 
respect to names and dates. Fortunately, 
the repetitions and numerous entries, of 
which there are at least fifteen, provide 
the opportunity for minute comparisons 
and repeated checking in respect to both 
the full name of the witness and the date 
of his testimony. 

It is impossible to determine the order 
in which Ahmad made his entries. But in 
as much as this order itself is of no sig- 
nificance for us, the simplest course is to 
follow the page order of the manuscript. 

Page 1: (a) Inner margin, lower half of 
page: 


Lists! de ePytl deal yo byase Wp eal! Ages (1) 
pie yb! abe) HS CLO lis a Ue anes (2) 


(1) And Ahmad ibn Mahfiz ibn Ahmad al-Jurhami testified to their agreement 
(2) to all that is in this document. And he wrote (his testimony) with his own hand, on the 


last of Safar. 


Comments.—The writing of Pt! is 
the clearest in this entry. The phrase alk 
SLX fis is run together as is also the 
phrase abso oS, , With bo, serving as an 
abbreviation for the second word. yee >! 

4 

is likewise run together except for the 
initial alif. These and other ligatures are 
quite common and will be pointed out 
only as they first occur. The appreviations 
are used less frequently. Both practices 
are extremely common in third century 
legal testimony. 


* Cf., e.g., the writer's ‘Arabic Marriage Contracts 
among the Copts,”" ZDMG, XCV (1941), 67-70; 
Adolph Grohmann, Arabic Papyri in the Egyptian Li- 
brary (APEL) Vol. Il (1936), Index, “Abbreviations’’ 
and “Ligatures.”’ 


b) Part of the top margin and upper 
half of the inner margin: 
La! st de (1) 
4 
ola tise 3 Le erost (2) 
' i 
wl lis whit At: (3) 
(1) to their agreement 
(2) to all that is in this document. 


(3) this document this document. 


The fourth line in this section is upside 
down to the three lines above. It is the 
continuation of the entry of the formula 
begun on page 4 and will be considered in 
connection with that page. 

It is to be further noted that the phrase 
wes <) ike, “this document,” occurs 
twice more in between lines 8-10 of the 
preceding letter. 
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Page 2: (a) Upper margin, last three lines written upside down: 
Us) ya dc yt! bast op dea! Age (1) 
LrMiney pring cow Kiw pe pio 4 WS, CLK Iie ale gAes (2). 
Ba(-2 U2, a(S 1S, GLC Ihe xenhs g GLC Ide (3) 


(1) Ahmad ibn Mahfiz al-Jurhami, testified to their agreement 
(2) to all that is in this document, and that in Safar of the year ’six and sixty and two-hundred. 
(3) this document as of its date. This document with his own hand and as of its date. 


Comments.—A line in the same ink as 
the formula runs through the text of line 1. 
The first five words of line 2 are run to- 
gether, as are also 4 JUS and cw Kin; 
these last are at the end of the line, with 
the rest of the date written right below 
them with the following 4 .psiws liga- 
tured. Note the stroke that is meant for 
the hamzah carrier—or more probably here 
for the tooth of the first y—in the last 
word. The stroke is long enough to be an 
alif in ligature with the following letter. 
In other words, we have a choice of several 
common practices of writing the Arabic 
for “two hundred” — .»aine , paige or 
ypatae. The unorthodox ligatures met 
with in this line are not so extreme as in 
some dates yet to follow. There are very 
numerous illustrations in early Arabic 
papyri and papers of this unhappy prac- 
tice of overcrowding the letters and join- 
ing several or all the words of dates meant 
to be written out in full.’ 


The second part of line 3 is ligatured 
right through except for the last word. 
The abbreviations, as already stated, are 
common. 

b) About the middle of the page and 
toward the outer margin appears the liga- 
tured name of the witness, Ss du>! 

c) Below the above are traces of three 
lines written upside down: 


Le ares (3) [os] 3! (2) [dles! (1) 


(1) Ahmad (2) al-Jurhami (3) in ali that 


These three lines most probably con- 
stituted originally the complete formula. 
d) Lower inner margin, touching the 
outline of the figure of the man: 
bys op bea! Ags 
Ahmad ibn Mahfiz testified. 


’ 


Page 3: The title-page of the “Nights”. 
(a) Upper margin, three lines written up- 
side down: 


Lisytst de oP yt! deal op yas? po deal [ge] (1) 


Vo 


(1 

(2 
year six and sixty and two-hundred. 

(3) (See comments below under this line.) 


Comments.—Lines 1-2. The name, 
bys, written with the w always ligatured 
” Of. Karabacek, op. cit., pp. 93-95; Grohmann, 
APEL, Vol. II, Nos. 88 and 90; N. Abbott, “Arabic 


Papyri of the Reign of Ga‘far al-Mutawakkil ... ,” 
ZDMG, XCII (1938) 110-11. 


v a 


) Ahmad ibn Mahfiz ibn Ahmad al-Jurhami testified to their agreement 
) to all that is in this document and he wrote (his testimony) with his own hand in Safar of the 


PVR de SLT 1h (3) 


to the z, is about as clear here as in any of 
the rest of the entries. Note in the plate 
the lone word Wg at the end of line 1, 
not introduced into the text above. The 
date in line 2 is extremely crowded. Hav- 








ing 


Al 


er 


tw 
wl 


co 
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ing first written » cw Kiw, all ligatured, 
Ahmad slides his pen back to start with 

i and then completes the date in the 
crowded space at the end of the line. 

Line 3. This line probably represents 
two separate “operations,” the first of 
which is definitely linked with line 2 and 
consists of the clear-cut entry of the date 
in Coptic letter numerals. This practice of 
repeating the Arabic date in Greek or 
Coptic numerals was very common in the 
Egypt of the third and fourth centuries of 
the Hijrah." The o, sigma, and ¢, stau 
(digamma in the old Greek alphabet), for 
200 and 6, respectively, offer no paleo- 
graphic difficulty. The middle letter looks 
as though it might be a y, gamma or v, nu. 
Actually however, it represents a known 
Coptic form of %, zi, or 60 as seen in other 
early documents,” 

The second “operation” of this line re- 
lates to the rest of its contents. Here 
Ahmad seems to be toying with the 


phrase, LSt Ise, and the word, Ac, 


no doubt from the familiar Lol st Ac, 


as he has toyed with other scattered 
phrases of the formula in several places in 
the manuscript. He seems to be doing pre- 
cisely the same thing with the one Arabic 
and the several Greco-Coptic letters that 
follow. The Arabic s can be read either 
as an abbreviation for the word Rin, 
“vear,”’ or as the numeral 60;'* the two 
letters following it are, as already seen, the 
Greco-Coptic numerals for 60 and 200. 
This still leaves two more letters that look 
like two gammas to be considered. I ven- 
ture to suggest that these are no more than 
incomplete forms of the x7, or 60, needing 
but the extended stroke of an adjoining 
but here absent sigma to complete them, 
as is indeed the case with the two letters 
preceding them. It is my belief that Ah- 
mad is here scribbling the different nu- 
merals, alone or in combination, of the 
date 266, just as he scribbles the different 
words and phrases of the formula. 
Page 3: (b) Inner margin: 


a anes Pt! deal p> byase op Meal] Age (1) 
te > a Lsyt st de dglas] ol 3 Le Aas upe GLH Ide (2) 


(1) Ahmad ibn Mahfiz ibn Ahmad al-Jurhami testified to all that is in 
(2) this document after having read it. He testified to their agreement on the last of Safar 


(3) of the year six and sixty and two [hundred]. 


Comments.—The phrase, Le As» Ss 
ol 5, introduced just this once in this set, 
occurs with variations in other testimony 


u Cf. Grohmann, APEL, Vol. I, Nos. 39, 41, 48; 
Vol. II, Nos. 89, 96, 98, 114, 126, 127; Vol. III, Nos. 
181-88, 190, 196, and 198, dating from a.xn. 209 to 
293; for fourth-century specimens cf. Karabacek, op. 
cit., pp. 90-91. 


“ Of. Ludwig Stern, Koptische Grammatik (Leipzig, 
1880), pp. 131 ff., and especially the table of forms at 
the end of the book. I am indebted to Dr. T. G. Allen 
for the reference to Stern and to Professors Edgerton 
and Wilson for the confirmation of my reading of this 
particular date 


formulas." ye >! is ligatured and ex- 


tremely crowded. The date in line 3 is 
written in two units, the slight break com- 


ing between the rw and the pin . 
The iast of Safar a.n. 266 corresponds 
to the twentieth of October, a.p. 879. 


13 For the early use of Arabic letter numerals cf. the 
writer's “Arabic Numerals,’’ Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1938, pp. 277-80 


“ Of., e.g., Grohmann, APEL, I, 74:11, 88: 14-15, 
245: 20. 
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c) Lower margin, five fragmentary lines: 


dea! Agi (4) 


(1) testified (2) to their agreement 


up lates caw Rin (3) 


(3) year six and sixty 
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Ls tst de (2) Ag] (1) 


(4) Ahmad testified 


(5) their agreement to all that is in this document 


Comments.—Lines 1-3 and 4-5 repre- 
sent two separate entries of the formula. 
What remains of the fragmentary date in 


line 3 is run together. 


Page 4: Text page of the “Nights.” 
(a) Upper margin, two lines upside down: 


Ps de>! uw bys uw dua! Age (1) 


(1) Ahmad ibn Mahfiz ibn Ahmad al-Jurhami testified 
(2) to their agreement to all that is in this document and that in Safar of the year six and sixty 


and two hundred. 


Comments.—The words Kiw uy yo 
caw are run together. The rest of the date 
is completed with priw, ‘ 
this and the sine, “two hundred,” 


‘sixty,”’ above 


Comments.—The date here looks hope- 
lessly broken, but in reality it offers no 
more serious difficulties to the experienced 
eye than any of the other date entries. It 


above this again. 
b) Outer margin, two lines, the first of 
which is broken: 


yo a Wd, GLC fio 3 Le [eres] (1) 


(1) [to all] that is in this document and that in Safar 
(2) of the year six and sixty and two hundred. [Testified} to 


is yritten in three units, the first break in 
tue flow of the pen coming after the first w 


and the second break after the n of pie 


c) Lower margin, three broken lines: 


Be wrest [ee tl Deal ope byte pp deol Aga] (1 


Pt | del op byte op deal [Aged GLC fds} (2) 


SLT Iie a Le aie (List yst Ae] (3) 


(1) [Ahmad ibn Mahfiz ibn Ahmad al-Jurhami testified] to all that is in 
(2) [this document]. Ahmad ibn Mahfiz ibn Ahmad al-Jurhami [testified 
(3) to their agreement] to all that is in this document. 


Comments.—The three lines quite ob- 
viously contain two separate entries of 
the formula. Between the three lines and 
the text of the “Nights” there is an ex- 
tended stroke in the same light ink of the 


formula. It is most probably the final } 
of GLX. This would indicate either a 
very crowded third entry of the formula 
or a less crowded scribbling of the phrase 


GLH Nis. 
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d) Inner margin, one line running the 
length of the page: 


etal deal ope byise ys dea! Age 
GLX Ide ¢ L wee Lait, y31 Ac 


The rest of the formula is entered on 
the inner margin of page 1 and consists of 
the date in Arabic words and Greco-Coptic 
letter numerals: 


Ahmad ibn Mahfiiz ibn Ahmad al-Jurhami 
testified to their agreement to all that is in this 
document and that in Safar of the year six and 
sixty and two-hundred, 266. 


Comments.—The writing of the date is 
the largest and the clearest of all the date 
entries. It is in three units, the first break 
coming after caw, 


oe. The numerals overflow into the 


and the second after 


unusually large loop of the last n. They 
consist, as in the previous case discussed 
above, of the numbers sigma or 200, xi or 
60, and stau or 6. However, Ahmad has, in 
this instance, reversed the order of the 
six and the sixty. This may be a reflection 
of the practice, met with sometimes in 
early Islam, of writing the letter numerals 
without regard to the relative position of 
the units and tens.” Or, again, it could 
well be an unconscious reflection of the 
commoner practice, in reference to the 
order of the numerals in spoken Arabic, 
namely, two hundred and six and sixty. 
The Coptic numerals are written from 
left to right in this same order. 

There are here fifteen separate entries 
of the legal formula exclusive of the sev- 
eral scattered phrases of the same. Seven 
of these entries provided a complete date, 
four of which are still preserved in full: 


” Of. above, n. 13. See also Stern, op. cit., table at 
end of the book for the different paleographic forms of 
these letter numerals 
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manuscript page 2, section (a); page 3, 
section (a); and page 4, sections (a) and 
(d). The date of the remaining three is but 
partially preserved: manuscript page 3, 
sections (6) and (c), and page 4, section 
(b). But, as already seen, enough of the 
date of these three is available to make 
possible the complete restoration of each 
date as fully written out in words. Fur- 
thermore, two of the dates of the complete 
entries, manuscript page 3, section (a), 
and page 4, section (d), are reinforced 
with the date in Greco-Coptic numerals. 
Thus we have the year 266 of the Hijrah 
written no less than nine times in all, 
while the month of Safar occurs seven 
times, and the further specification of the 
last day of Safar is given twice: manu- 
script page 1, section (a) and page 3, sec- 
tion (b). These facts lead to a significant 
conclusion. The double dating along with 
the terminology and paleography had left 
no room for doubt in the mind of the 
writer that the third century was actually 
the century involved. But with the first 
realization that Ahmad merely 
practicing the formula of his trade, the 
possibility that he may have chosen at 
random some third-century date or dates 
called for That Ahmad 
should be practicing the writing of dates 
already passed seemed less probable than 
that he should be considering a date or 
dates yet to come. Here again common 
sense would seem to suggest a time not 
too far in the future. However, as the de- 
cipherment of Ahmad’s entries progressed 
and the same date, to the month and the 
day occurred repeatedly, it seemed rea- 
sonably sure that Ahmad was actually 
practicing the formula as he needed it 
for current use, if not on the last day 
of Safar, then during that month of the 
year 266 of the Hijrah, that is, October, 
A.D. 879. This date, therefore, 
accepted as a lerminus ante quam for the 


was 


consideration. 


is here 
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earlier date of the Alf Lailah or “Thou- 
sand Nights’ text. 


II 


With the task of decipherment and 
translation accomplished, the next step is 
to bring the results, along with other per- 
tinent materials, to bear on the problem 
of the provenience and the date of the 
present paper manuscript. The questions 
that need to be answered are the ‘“‘where”’ 
and the “when” of the first entry of the 
manuscript, namely, the Alf Lailah or 
“Thousand Nights” fragment. 

First as to the “where.” The fact that 
the manuscript is on paper that had al- 
ready become waste paper by 266/879 
would seem to exclude Egypt as even a re- 
mote possibility for consideration as to 
provenience. For Egypt, the home of the 
papyrus, continued to use that writing 
material, almost exclusively, throughout 
the third century of Islam. It is true that 
paper as an article of trade was known in 
Egypt at the time, but the manufacture of 
paper in that country was introduced in 
the first half of the fourth century of 
Islam or the first half of the tenth century 
of our era."* Thus while one might expect 
a few paper documents to come out of 
third-century Egypt, no one would ever 
expect the Egypt of the early third cen- 
tury to produce a paper book on any sub- 
ject whatsoever. This is adequately con- 
firmed by the evidence of material re- 
mains on hand, for the third-century 
Arabic paper documents so far brought to 
light number about two dozen," in great 

 Karabacek, op. cit., p. 98; N. Abbott, The Kurrah 
Papyri from Aphrodite in the Oriental Institute 


(“SAOC,"" No. 15 [Chicago, 1938]), pp. 22-23, and 
references there cited. 


17 Of these, two only are assigned to the first half 
of the third century. The definitely dated documents 
are but five, with their dates extending from a.u. 260 
to 297 or a.p. 873-909 (cf. Karabacek, op. cit., pp 
90-91; Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, Fiihrer durch die 
Ausstellung (hereafter PERF (Wien, 1894)], p. 226, 
No. 845 and p. 246, Nos. 924-26; Corpus Papyrorum 
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contrast to the hundreds, if not indeed the 
thousands,'* of Arabic papyrus documents 
of the same century. On the other hand, 
the much smaller number of Islamic book 
manuscripts definitely known to have 
originated in third century Egypt are 
either parchment Qur’ins or books of 
traditions written on either parchment or 
papyrus, while third-century books com- 
ing out of the Asiatic provinces are either 
on parchment or pauper. Not only is the 
present manuscript on paper, like these 
latter, but it has closer paleographic affin- 
ities with them than it does with the 
Egyptian group, a fact which will be con- 
sidered with the question of the “‘when’”’ 
of the manuscript. 

We must turn out attention, therefore, 
to the three Asiatic Arab provinces of the 
early ‘Abbasid Empire, namely, Hijaz, 
‘Iraq, and Syria. The first had settled 
down to being the “sacred province”’ of 
Islam. It lagged behind the other two in 
the production of strictly secular litera- 
ture. But as the most distinguished prov- 
ince of Arabia proper, its ancient tradi- 
tions and legendary heroes, both of the 
desert and of the sown, continued to be 
rich sources of material and inspiration 
for the Syrian and ‘Iraqi littérateurs of 
these fruitful centuries of early Islam. 
Hence, as the probable provenience of the 
manuscript, Hijaz is the least likely of the 
three provinces under consideration. The 


Austriac. III, Series Arabica, ed 
Adolf Grohmann {hereafter CPR LI (Vindobonae, 
1924 )}, Vol. I, Part 1, p. 58: Albert Dietrich, 
‘‘Arabische Papyri aus der Hamburger Staats- und 
Universitat-bibliothek,”’ Abhandlungen far die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, XXII, Part 3 (Leipzig, 1937], 49 
and 63-64). A few other third-century paper docu- 
ments, dated or otherwise, will no doubt come to light 
as research and publication on early materials pro- 
gress. There is, for instance, Oriental Institute No 
13782, a paper fragment with two lines of invocation 
on Ahmad ibn Tiliin of Egypt (254—-70/868-—83). 


Raineri archiducis 


18 To gain an idea of the wealth of Arabic papyri 
that came out of Egypt cf. Grohmann, (PR III, Vol 
I, Part 1, p. 10 
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real choice is, therefore, reduced to one be- 
tween ‘Iraq and Syria. 

It is a generally well-known fact that 
the Persian Hazar Afsana or “Thousand 
Fanciful Tales” is the starting point in 
any consideration of the early history of 
the Nighis. It is equally well known that 
it was first translated from Old Persian or 
Pahlevi into Arabic sometime in the hey- 
day of the early “Abbasids, who had pro- 
moted ‘Iraq to the imperial province and 
created and maintained Baghdad as its 
political and cultural capital. Therefore, 
all things being equal, ‘Iraq, rather than 
Syria, would be the logical choice as the 
source of our manuscript. But that all 
things are not equal in the case on hand is 
amply indicated by the manuscript itself. 

First we learn from the draft of the let- 
ter on the flyleaf of the ‘““Nights” that the 
manuscript was at that time in the posses- 
sion of someone who had but recently left 
Antioch in northern Syria. Again, the 
manuscript was originally either an ex- 
tract of selected tales from a then current 
version of the Nights or a new composition 
or compilation of tales of like character." 

The third significant fact is provided by 
the fragmentary text itself, namely, tales 
of Syrian and Bedouin Arab origin are 
singled out for special mention. The Bed- 
ouin Arab was, as he is still today, a fa- 
miliar figure of fact and fiction in all the 
Arab provinces of the empire. His men- 
tion, significant enough for the content of 
the manuscript, is neither here nor there 
in considering its place of origin. On the 
other hand, the mention of Syrian tales 
is highly significant, for these three facts, 
namely, the presence in Syria of the owner 
of the manuscript, the selective nature of 
the original volume which our fragment 
represents, and the emphasis in its intro- 
ductory paragraph on Syrian tales, must 
be taken together and when so taken 

Cf. above, p. 132, and below, p. 154 
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clearly point away from ‘Iraq and to 
Syria as the answer to the “where” in re- 
spect to the origin of the manuscript. Fur- 
thermore, it is difficult to consider an 
‘Iraqi origin for so “Syrian” a manuscript 
when one recalls the long and bitter rival- 
ry, political and cultural, of these two 
great provinces of early Islam. 

A legitimate question to raise at this 
point is, granted that this ‘““Nights’’ man- 
uscript originated in Syria, how did it find 
its way to Egypt? It is seldom that one is 
able to give more than a general answer 
to questions of this nature, particularly in 
reference to a manuscript that is at once so 
early and so fragmentary. Books, like 
other desirable articles, found their way 
across the provincial borders in the com- 
pany of their owners, be these scholars or 
book collectors and traders. In the pres- 
ent instance we are fortunate in being able 
to suggest an extremely likely answer as 
to the how and when of the transfer of the 
manuscript from Syria to Egypt. 

Ahmad ibn Tiiliin (254-70 /868-83), the 
founder of the Tilinid vassal dynasty of 
Egypt, was extremely anxious to expand 
his dominions at the expense of Syria. He 
fought, at first, a diplomatic war with the 
court at Baghdad, then a “‘cold war”’ with 
his immediate rival, Ahmad ibn al-Mu- 
dabbir,”® on the Egyptian scene itself, and 
finally broke out in open rebellion in a.x. 
264-65, when he and his Turks proceeded 
to annex Syria. Ahmad himself partici- 
pated in the expedition and in Muharram 
of 265/September, a.p. 878 took the lead 
in the final and complete reduction of the 
key port city of Antioch in northern 
Syria. After some fighting on the Byzan- 
tine border, he moved quickly south to 
complete the conquest of the entire prov- 
ince before he returned to- Egypt that 

* For the bitter struggle between the two Ahmads, 


cf. the writer's “Arabic Papyri of the Reign of Ga‘far 
at-Mutawakkil ZDMG, XCITL (1938), 101-4 
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same year of a.H. 265, to nip in the bud 
the revolt of his own son. 

Once more the information in the draft 
of the letter on the flyleaf of the ““Nights’’ 
must be put to significant use. In the light 
of the above historical facts, the mention 
of Antioch in the letter, the fact that the 
possessor of the manuscript had but re- 
cently left that city, the reference to mon- 
ey received by him as having been recent- 
ly delivered by Aqjarmbar, obviously a 
Turk, and, finally, the appearance of the 
manuscript itself in Egypt the very next 
year seem, to the present writer, to total 
up to a reasonably certain answer to our 
question. To put it more directly, the 
manuscript was most probably both a cas- 
ualty and a price of the war of 264—65 be- 
tween Egypt and Syria. Broken and mis- 
used, it found its way out of Syria in the 
company of Ahmad ibn Tiiliin’s victorious 
Turkish army returning home to Egypt. 
It is thanks to this likely mishap and to 
the soil of Egypt, so kind to ancient docu- 
ments, that we today are in possession of 
this fragmentary and most unexpected 
find with its extremely significant evi- 
dence on the early history of the Nights.” 

The answer to the “when”’ of the origin 
of our manuscript must take into consid- 
eration several related yet distinct sets of 
facts. The first of these, as in the case of 

2! Tabari, T'a’rikh (Annales), ed. de Goeje (15 vols. ; 
Lugduni Batavorum, 1879-1901), III, 1929; Mas‘iidi, 
Murij al-Dhahab (Les Prairies d'or), ed. C. Barbier de 
Meynard (9 vols.; Paris, 1861--77), VIII, 67-71; Ibn 


Taghribirdi, Nujim al-Zahirah (Annals), ed. W. Pop- 
per (Berkeley, Calif., 19099——-), II, 40—41. 

= In the light of the above, it is quite probable that 
the only other known third-century documents to 
come out of Syria and survive to our day were not un- 
earthed in southern Syria as previously suggested but 
rather shared the above war mishap in Syria and later 
protection in the Egyptian soil. These are the three 
papyrus documents drawn up in Damascus in 241 
855-56. They were purchased for the Oriental Insti- 
tute by Professor Sprengling and have already been 
published by the present writer in ZDMG, XCII 
(1938), 88-135, under the title, ‘Arabic Papyri fom 
the Reign of Ga‘far al-Mutawakkil ‘ala-llah.”’ 
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the “‘where,” centers around the writing 
material, namely, paper. It is desirable, to 
begin with, to review briefly the history 
of the use and manufacture of paper in 
early Islam as that history is known from 
the literary sources and then to follow 
this with the testimony of the few extant 
paper documents and books of the third 
century. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell here on 
the early Chinese origin of paper or on its 
spread westward to Khurasin, where the 
Arabs first came into contact with it in 
the second half of the seventh century of 
our era. But it was not until a.p. 751 in the 
course of the final subjugation of the prov- 
ince and its great city of Samarqand that 
Chinese captives in that city were made to 
vield the trade secrets of paper manufac- 
ture to their Arab captors. These latter, 
not being themselves artisans, set their 
Persian freedmen to the task of its manu- 
facture.** The Chinese evidently produced 
several types of paper differing in their 
basic composition from grasses and reeds 
to mixtures of these with hemp and other 
plants or to mixtures that included part 
rag and finally to rag paper proper.** The 
formula(s) which the Chinese passed on 
to the Arabs at this point is not stated. 
The Arab sources distinguish their own 
early product, generally known as Khura- 
sinian and Samarqandian paper, as linen- 
rag paper.*® Microscopic analysis of the 
hitherto earliest known specimen con- 
firms the statements in the literary 
sources.” Microscopic analysis of the pa- 


23 Cf. Karabacek, Das arabische Papier, pp. 106 
14 

24 Julius v. Wiesner, ‘Uber die ailtesten bis jetzt auf- 
gefundenen Hadernpapiere,”’ Sitzungsberichte der Kais 
Akademie der Wissenchaften in Wien, Vol. CLXVIII 
(1911), Abh. V, 1-26 

% Karabacek, Das arabische Papier, pp. 114-17 

26 Julius v. Wiesner, ‘‘Die FaijQmer und Uschmdn- 
einer Papiere, MPER, II-III (Wien, 1887), 179-260 
esp. pp. 191-218 and 242 
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per of our “Nights” fits in with these 
known literary and material facts, for it, 
too, proved to be an all-linen paper.?’ 


Though fine-quality Chinese paper con- 
tinued to be sought after for generations 
to come, it was the paper of Samarqand 
that came into widespread use throughout 
the Asiatic provinces of the empire. It 
gained rapidly and steadily over the leath- 
er and parchments imported from Persia 
and the papyrus that came from Egypt. 
Its spectacular victory was accomplished 
in the last five years of the eighth century 
when Hariin al-Rashid and his Barmakid 
wazirs, the brothers Fadl and Jafar, pa- 
tronized the industry, adopted paper for 
use in the state chancellory,?* and urged 
the public to use it for their needs even 
for Qureanie codices.** This would seem to 
indicate that paper had already become 
generally acceptable for fine books, other- 
wise it would not have been even suggest- 
ed for Quranic writing. 

This did not mean that other writing 
materials went out of use rapidly, but 
rather that paper soon became the pre- 
ferred material® in the Asiatic provinces 
where local factories began to supplement 
the imported Khurasanian variety.*' This 

2’ The fibers revealed by 250-530 magnifications 
are similar to linen fibers shown on pp. 195 and 198 of 
the preceding reference. I am indebted to Mr. P. De- 


lougaz, curator of the Oriental Institute Museum, for 
technical assistance in the above analysis. 

2° Cf. Karabacek, Das arabische Papier, pp. 117— 
21 

2* Qalqashandi, 
1913-19), Il, 475 

’E.., the Tahirid governor of Baghdad, finding 
himself short of paper during the wars of Musta‘in and 
Mu‘tazz (248—51—55 /862-—65-—69), instructed his secre- 
taries to write a small hand and to be brief, since 
papyrus was not desirable (cf. Tha‘alibi, Khagg al- 
Khass (Cairo, 1236], p. 71, and Tabari, III, 1506, 
1510-11). 

* Karabacek, Papier, pp. 121-25, 
argues for the rapid spread of paper factories, while 
Adam Mez, Die des Islam (Heidelberg, 
1922), pp. 439-41, believes the progress to have been 
slower. More recent summaries of the history of 
Arabic paper draw on these two authors. New mate- 


Subh al-A‘shad (14 vols.; Cairo, 


Das arabische 


Re naissance 


being the case, one should expect to find 
some reference to paper books originating 
in these parts in the first half of the ninth 
century.” One very significant reference, 
dating from the reign of Maman (198 
218/813-33), relates to Hunain ibn Ishaq 
and his secretary-copyist, al-Azraq, whose 
books, both for content and penmanship, 
literally commanded their weight in silver 
dirhams. Therefore, to increase their cash 
value, these books were “written in large 
heavy Kific letters with lines far apart 
and on paper that was three to four times 
the normal thickness of the paper manu- 
factured at the time.’’** There is also the 
reference to a fine forty-volume work, 
each volume of two hundred or more 
pages of the Talhi variety of Khurdsfnian 
paper—named after Talhah ibn Tahir, 
governor of Khurfsiin (207-213 /822-28)** 
—written by Mohammed ibn Habib (d. 
245/860) for the wazir Fath ibn Khaqin.* 
Turning now to the testimony of the 
few extant third-century paper manu- 


rials so far on hand suggest a modification of both posi - 
tions, as I hope to be able to show at some later date 
For the present, the controversy is of no major sig- 
nificance here, since the widespread use of paper in the 
ninth century, regardless of its place of manufacture 
is not questioned 

* Note must be taken of the fact that the sources 
do not, as a rule, specify the writing material of a book 
mentioned in passing. Even more disconcerting is their 
use of girfas, kdghid, and waraqinterchangeably, though 
the first generally means ‘“‘papyrus,”’ the second “‘pa- 
per,"’ and the third is used for both papyrus and paper 
(cf. Qalqashandi, Il, 475-77) 

33 Ibn Abi Usaibi‘ah, ‘U yan al-Anbda’ fi Tabagat al- 
Afibba@’, ed. August Miiller (2 vols.; Cairo and Kinigs- 
berg, 1882-84), I, 187 and 197. This was, in all proba- 
bility, after Ma’miin's return from Khurisin to Bagh- 
did in 204/819. It indicates the manufacture in Bagh- 
did of paper made to order according to the buyer's 
specifications. It is significant to note in this connec 
tion that, in time, the paper of Baghdid came to be 
considered as the very best because of its thickness 
coupled with pliability, while the paper of Damascus 
took second place (cf. Qalqashandi, II, 476) 

“Cf. Karabacek, 
Fihrist, p. 21 


Das arabische Papier, p. 118 

* Fihrist, pp. 106-7. Some twenty volumes of the 
work survived to Nadim’s day, who is describing them 
firsthand 
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scripts that have so for come to light, one 
must keep in mind that papyrus and pa- 
per documents and books originating in 
these regions had small prospects, ordi- 
narily, of long survival® unless chance, as 
with our “Nights” manuscript, carried 
them off to the desert of Sinai or the sands 
of Egypt. The wonder is not that so few 
have survived but that any have survived 
at all. The oldest dated paper manuscript 
hitherto known is a copy of the Gharib al- 
Hadith of Abii ‘Ubaid al-Qasim ibn al- 
Sallam (d. ca. 230/844) of ‘Iraq and Khur- 
asin. The copy now in Leiden is dated 
252/866 and is illustrated in Wright’s 
Facsimiles, Plate VI.*7 The only other 
dated paper book of the third century that 
has come to my attention is a copy of the 
Mas@il of Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855) as 
transmitted by Abii Dartid (d. 275/888) 
and dated 266/879. The manuscript is in 
the Zahiriyah Library** at Damascus 
where I was recently privileged to see and 
examine it.*® 

That the Oriental Institute manuscript 
of the ‘‘Nights’’ is earlier than the last- 
mentioned book goes without saying. 
That it is earlier than 252/866 is almost 
equally apparent, fourteen years being far 
too few to age a book of its type. Book pro- 
duction of the time was slow and expen- 
sive, even when hastily executed by pro- 
fessional scribes from the author’s dicta- 
tion.*® The script of the “Nights” places 

% Cf. the writer's ‘‘An Arabic Papyrus in the Ori- 
ental Institute,"" JN ES, V (1946), 169. 


7 Cf. also M. J. de Goeje in ZD MG, XVIII, 781- 
807. 

*% Cf. Der Islam, XVII (1928), 250, and Brockel- 
mann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, Suppl., I 
(1937), 310. 


39 Thanks to the courtesy of the director of the li- 
brary, Mr. ‘Umar Rida Kabbalah, who not only put 
the facilities of the library at my disposal but kindly 
accompanied me on several trips to see some well- 
known private manuscript collections 

The famous al-Fira’ (d. 207/822), tutor to Ma’- 
miin’s sons, outwitted his publisher's greed, which 
made his books too expensive for the general public, 


it among the more carefully executed and 
time-consuming enterprises of some au- 
thor or copyist. This in turn suggests that 
the copy on hand was an expensive and 
valued possession long treasured by some 
owner ere time and misfortune rendered 
its pages Scraps of paper. A conservative 
estimate would allow some half a century, 
at the least, for this aging and repeated 
misuse. This throws back the date of the 
original manuscript to about the first or, 
at the most second, decade of the third 
century of the Hijrah or, roughly, to the 
first quarter of the ninth ceatury of our 
era. Thus on the evidence, so far, of the 
manuscript itself, we have here the oldest 
known extant paper book to come out of 
the Islamic world. 

This leads to the consideration of the 
extant third-century Arabic books on 
papyrus and parchment or vellum. The 
second half of the century yields the 
Jami: of Ibn Wahb, a collection of Tradi- 
tions written at Asna in Egypt on papy- 
rus and dated 276/889. The manuscript 
has been published in part* and is now in 
the Egyptian National Library at Cairo, 
where the present writer recently had the 
pleasure of working with it firsthand. The 
four other dated Arabic manuscripts from 
this period are all on parchment or vellum 
and deal with Christian literature. The 
first, believed to be the earliest dated 
Christian Arabic manuscript extant, is a 
treatise on Christian theology dated 264 
872.” The second contains lives of saints 
and ascetic discourses copied in 272/885 


by starting to dictate his next work direct to the peo- 
ple; cf. Abii Bakr al-Khatib, Ta’rikh Baghdad (14 
vols.; Cairo and Baghdad, 1931), XIV, 150, and Ya- 
quit, Irshaéd (‘Dictionary of Learned Men") (“Gibb 
Memorial Series’’ [7 vols.; Leyden, 1907-—27]), VII. 
227-28 

“Cf. p. 131, n. 5 

«Cf. A. 8. Lewis and M. D. Gibson, “Forty-one 
Facsimiles of Dated Christian Arabic Manuscripts,” 
Studia Sinaitica, Vol. XII (Cambridge, 1907), Pl 
XX 
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by an ‘Iraqi monk in Palestine for a mon- 
astery in Mount Sinai.** The third is of 
similar nature written by the same monk 
in the same year of 272,** and the fourth 
is New Testament material completed in 
279 /892.* 

Next to our “Nights,” the only other 
known manuscript that dates from the 
first half of the third century is a manu- 
script now in Heidelberg. This is the story 
of the prophets in the tradition of Wahb 
ibn Munabbih and his immediate trans- 
mitters. It is of Egyptian origin, written 
on papyrus, and is dated 229/844.” Its 
script bears little resemblance to that of 
the “Nights.” This difference in the 
scripts of two manuscripts so close to- 
gether in their dates can be explained, I 
believe, by the fact that the one is on 
papyrus and represents a current Egyp- 
tian book hand while the other is on paper 
and represents an early variety of the 
book hand of the Asiatic provinces. Being 
also the earliest extant specimen of this 
latter book hand, the present manuscript 
affords a new landmark in the study of 
Arabic paleography. 

To sum up our findings: the third cen- 
tury of Islam has yielded hitherto, parch- 
ment Qur’ins excluded, but eight dated 
Arabic books of either Moslem or Chris- 
tian origin. Of these, two are on papyrus, 
dated 229 and 276; two are on paper, dat- 
ed 252 and 266; and four are on parch- 
ment, dated 264, 272, and 279. Therefore, 
our manuscript of the ‘“Nights,”’ aged and 
tattered by 266, is certainly older than the 
paper and parchment manuscripts of 252 
and 264, respectively. Furthermore, this 
manuscript, originating most likely in the 


, 


“ Cf. Wright, op. cit., Pl. XX 

“Of. H. L. Pleischer, Kleinere Schriften (3 vols.; 
Leipzig, 1888), 111, 393-94 

* Ibid., pp. 389-90 

“ Cf. the writer's “‘An Arabic Papyrus in the Ori- 
ental Institute,”” J NES, V (1946), 169-70, and refer- 
ences there cited 
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earlier decades of the century, as we have 
tried to show above, emerges, exclusive of 
parchment Qurains, not only as definite- 
ly the earliest Arabic paper book known to 
come down to us out of the Moslem 
world but also as most probably the earli- 
est known Arabic book extant, irrespec- 
tive of the writing material, to come out of 
the Arab world, Christian or Moslem.” 

With continued research and new dis- 
coveries the present manuscript may have 
to yield, sooner or later, some of its multi- 
ple honors. But the one distinction it is 
least likely to surrender at any time, if 
ever, is the fact of its being the earliest 
manuscript extant of the Alf Lailah or 
“Thousand Nights.” 


Ill 


Thus far this study has been limited 
more or less to the evidence of the manu- 
script, direct or inferred, in seeking the 
answer to the when of this particular 
fragment of the Alf Lailah or “Thousand 
Nights.”’ But the larger and more com- 
plex questions of the relationship of the 
ancient Persian Hazdr Afsdna to the 
Arabian Nighis and of the early history 
of the latter bring us to the consideration 
of the early Arabic sources bearing on 


‘4? There are several other undated manuscripts 
that are attributed to the third century, largely on 
paleographic grounds alone. They are all Christian 
manuscripts on parchment with the exception of one 
that is on paper and one parchment manuscript that 
consists of Islamic Traditions written in Kific. Cf 
M. D. Gibson, Apocrypha Arabica, Studia Sinaitica, 
VIII (London, 1901), x and PI. I; Fleischer, op. cit., 
III, 388-94; Wright, op. cit., Pls. XIX and CXL; and 
the writer's “Arabic Paleography,”’ ep. cit., pp. 81-82, 
this latter for special comment on the Islamic manu- 
script. Oriental Institute No. 12027 is an incomplete 
paper copy of Baghawi's (d. 210 or 14/825 or 829) 
Mu‘jam al-Sahdbah and was believed by Moritz, from 
whom it was bought, to be an autograph copy of the 
author. This I very much doubt, though the manu- 
script itself is probably from the third century. Fur- 
ther work on the text itself may yet yield some clues 
for a more definite dating within the century. Cf 
Brockelmann, Suppl. .1, 278, where the fragment there 
mentioned is very likely none other than that now in 
the Oriental Institute 
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these problems. These sources themselves 
now take on added significance, since they 
can be checked and supplemented by the 
very existence of our manuscript at so 
early a date as well as by its textual con- 
tribution. The earliest and most relevant 
source materials are the well-known pas- 
sages from Mas‘iidi’s Muri al-Dhahab 
and Nadim’s Fihrist written in the first 
and second half of the fourth century of 
the Hijrah, respectively, or late in the 
first and second half of the tenth century 
of our era. Hence, our manuscript is bet- 
ter than a century older than the earliest 
reference to the Nights hitherto known. 
The literary pasages in question have been 
much quoted and discussed since von 
Hammer* first pointed them out, more 
than a century ago, as a sequel to Gal- 
land’s spectacular introduction of Arabian 
Nights to the Western world. They have 
since formed the basis of searching in- 


vestigations by such first-rate scholars as 


de Sacy, Zotenberg, Lane, Néldeke, 
Oestrup, Macdonald, and Littmann. It is 
not intended to outline here the long his- 
tory of these investigations with the nu- 
merous controversies arising out of them 
in regard to the origin, date, title, frame- 
work, and content of the early Nights.‘ 
The aim is rather to center the attention 
primarily on those controversial points on 
which the present manuscript throws suf- 
ficient light either to settle the issue in- 
volved or to point to a fresh line of ap- 
proach in the search for the probable an- 
swer. 

In the interest of ready reference, it is 

‘For his bibliography on the Nights, cf. Victor 
Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, IV (1900), 
1-2 

49 See ibid., Vol. IV, for the earlier bibliographical 
materials; for the more recent studies cf. J. Oestrup, 
Studien tiber 1001 Nacht (1891), trans. O. Rescher 
(Stuttgart, 1925), Foreword (not paginated), and pp. 
5-21 (3-26 in the original Danish); Enno Littmann, 


Die Eradhlungen aus den Tausend und Ein Ndchten 
(6 vols.; Leipzig, 1928), VI, 770-71. 


best to begin with a translation of the 
source passages referred to above.” Vari- 
ant readings are in square brackets. 

Many of those well acquainted with their 
akhb@r (pseudo-historical tales of ‘Abid 
[<Ubaid] ibn Sharyah and others of the court 
of Mu‘iwiyah)" state that these akhbdr are 
apographal, embellished, and fabricated, 
strung together by those who drew nigh to the 
kings by relating them and who duped their 
contemporaries with memorizing and reciting 
them (as authentic. They state, furthermore), 
that they are of the same type as the books 
which have been transmitted to us and trans- 
lated for us from the Persian [Pahlavi], Indian 
and Greek—books composed in like manner as 
the above mentioned—such as the book of 
Hazar Afsana, or translated from the Persian 
to the Arabic of a Thousand Khurdafat, (fan- 
tastic tales) for khurifa in Persian is called 
afsina. The people call this book A Thousand 
Nighis |and a Night}. It is the story of the king 
and the wazir and his daughter and her nurse 
[or maid, or sister, or the wazir and his two 
daughters] named Shirfizid ([Shirazid] and 
Dinazid [Dinirazid] and such as the Book of 
Farza [Jalicad| and Shimés and what is in it of 
the stories of the kings of India and their 
wazirs. And such as the Book of Sindbad and 
other books of this nature.” 


The Fihrist passage reads as follows: 


The first who made separate compilations 
of khurafat into books and placed these latter 
into libraries and in some gave speaking parts 
to beasts were the early Persians. Thereafter 
the Ashghanian kings, who were the third 


5° There are several textual difficulties involved in 
these passages. This in turn has resulted in somewhat 
varying translations. I shall make grateful use of those 
offered by de Sacy and Macdonald, altering them only 
where the text in its contert would seem to demand the 
change. 

5 “Abid ibn Sharyah, Akhbér (Hayderabad, 1347 
1928-9), paginated consecutiveiy with Wahb ibn 
Munabbih's Kitab al-Tijan, pp. 312-13; cf. Brockel- 
man, Suppl., I, 100-101. 

8 Mas‘iidi, Murij al-Dhahab, IV, 90-91; ef. Sil- 
vestre de Sacy, ‘‘Les Mille et une nuits,"’ Mémoires de 
l’ Académie royale des inscriptions et belles-lettres, X 
(1833), 30-64, esp. pp. 38-41, 62-64; Duncan Black 
Macdonald, “The Earlier History of the Arabian 
Nights," JRAS, 1924, pp. 353-97, esp. pp. 362-63 
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dynasty of kings of Persia, became deeply ab- 
sorbed in these. Thereafter that (kind of books) 
increased and spread in the days of the Sas- 
sanian kings. The Arabs translated these into 
the Arabic tongue. Then the eloquent and the 
rhetoricians took them in hand and revised 
them and re-wrote them in elegant style and 
composed, along the same idea, books that re- 
sembled them. 

The first book that was made along this 
(khvrGfat) idea was the book of Hazér Afsana 
which means a Thousand Khurdfat. The reason 
for its composition was that one of their kings 
whenever he had married a woman and passed 
a night with her, killed her on the morrow. 
Presently he married a maiden of royal de- 
scent, possessed of understanding and knowl- 
edge, who was called Shahrazid. And when she 
was first with him, she began telling him 
khurafat carrying the story along at the end of 
the night in such a way as to lead the king to 
preserve her alive and to ask her on the follow- 
ing night for the completion of the story until 
she had passed a thousand nights. ... And the 
king had a stewardess (qahramanah) who was 
called Dinarzad and she assisted her in that. 

The truth is—Allah willing—that the first 
to whom stories were told at night was Alex- 
ander the Great. He had people who used to 
make him laugh and tell him khurdfat, not that 
he was seeking pleasure thereby but only as a 
means of keeping vigilant and on his guard. 
After him the kings used for that purpose the 
book of Hazar Afsana. It contains a thousand 
nights and less than two hundred night stories, 
for the narration of a story often lasted 
through several nights. I have seen it in its 
entirety several times. It is in reality a worth- 
less book of silly tales. 

Ibn ‘Abdiis al-Jahshiyari, the author of 
Kitab al-Wuzar@, began to compile a book in 
which he made choice of a thousand night- 
stories, alf samar, out of the night-stories of the 
Arabs, Persians, Greeks, and others, each part 
independent in itself and unconnected with 
another. He summoned the tellers of night- 
stories and took from them the best of what 
they knew and in which they excelled. Then he 
selected from books of night stories and khurd- 
fat what was to his taste and what was supe- 
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rior. So, out of all these, he brought together 
480 nights, for each night a complete story con- 
sisting of fifty pages, more or less. But death 
overtook him before he had accomplished his 
intention of completing (the collection of) a 
thousand night-stories. I have seen several 
parts of the collection in the handwriting of 
Abi al-Taiyib the brother of al-Shafic. 

Now previous to this (activity of Ibn <Ab- 
dis) there were a group of men who composed 
night-stories and khurdfat giving speaking 
parts to people, birds, and beasts. Among them 
were ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Mugqaffa‘, Sahl ibn 
Hariin and ‘Ali ibn Da?iid the secretary of 
Zubaidah, and others.** 


Before going any further with these and 
other early sources, it is possible to settle 
definitely, on the evidence of the earlier 
text of our manuscript, some of the con- 
troversies relative to the original title of 
the Nights, to the names of the two women 
in the frame story, and to these women’s 
relationship each to the other. 

First as to the title. Though Mas‘idi 
and Nadim both equate a “thousand af- 
sdna” with a “thousand khurdfat,”’ neither 
mentions specifically an Arabic book, 
translated or original, bearing the title of a 
Thousand Khurdfat. Furthermore, Mas- 
‘idi states that in his day the Arabic 
translation of the Hazdr Afsdna circu- 
lated among the people under the Arabic 
title of Alf Lailah. Our manuscript frag- 
ment also yields the title Alf Lailah. This 
would seem to indieate that the change 
from a “thousand khurdfat” to a “thou- 
sand nights’’ was made either at the time 
of the first translation of the Hazdr Afsana 
or more probably became currently popu- 
lar soon after. This is understandable if 
one recalls the leading role originally 
given to the night in the very inception 
of the Hazdr Afsana and the long tradi- 
tion of relating at night not only the 

% Fihrist, p. 304; Macdonald, JRAS, 1924, pp 


364-66. For some of the “others’’ mentioned by 
Nadim in passing, cf. below, p. 155. 
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khurdfat or fantastic tales but also the 
akhbar—or legends and quasi-historical 
tales—as well as the asmdr or night- 
stories proper. These three categories of 
tales, whatever their distinctive character 
and precise differences, have, neverthe- 
less, much in common. It is therefore not 
surprising that they soon came to share 
the night between them. Perhaps in a 
moment of passing insight, some of the 
eloquent rhetoricians referred to in the 
passage translated above made the change 
to the appropriate and pleasantly allitera- 
tive title of Alf Lailah or A Thousand 
Nighis.** It is not clear when this title 
yielded in turn to the longer Alf Lailah wa 
Lailah, A Thousand and One Nights. But 
inasmuch as the number “a thousand and 
one”’ is absent in the Fihrist passage quot- 
ed, it is improbable that any Arabic book 
of night-stories bore this longer title be- 
fore the end cf the fourth century of the 
Hijrah or the tenth century of our era.” 

It is unfortunate that our fragment 
does not yield the name of the storyteller 
herself. However, in giving the dotted 
form of the name of her companion, it not 
only settles that issue but also provides a 
likely clue to the original Persian name of 
the heroine. It makes certain that the 
companion’s name was Din-dzid and not 
Dunyazid nor yet Dinarazid. Further- 
more, Dindzid is actually met with in 
the greater number of the manuscripts 


‘4 Cf. Oestrup, pp. 86-87. (119-20), where he seems 
at a loss to explain this change 

*® For the different early views on these numbers, 
their changes and their significance, cf. Oestrup, pp 
84-87 (116-21) and Littmann, VI, 696-97. See also 
Richard Burton, Nights, X, 75. The edition available 
to me gives no place and date of publication. It is, 
nevertheless, the ten volumes of The Book of a Thou- 
sand Nights and a Night and the seven volumes of The 
Supplemental Nights, published by the so-called ‘Bur- 
ton Club’’—a nom de plume of a certain Boston pub- 
lisher—presumably in Boston, in 1903. It is, except for 
splitting Volume III of the Supplemental Nights into 
two volumes, a facsimile of the original Benares edi- 
tion of 1885-88; cf. Norman M. Penzer, An annotated 
Bibliography of Sir Richard Francis Burton (London, 
1923), pp. 126, 130-32 


of Mas‘idi’s text, and this usually in 
combination with Shirazid—a fact which 
led de Sacy to accept these as the origi- 
nal forms.” Thus in eliminating Dun- 
yazid, “World Freer,” doubt is thrown 
on the form neatly coupled with it, 
namely, Shahrizid, “City Freer.”” Two 
such names could well belong to two sis- 
ters, though one would expect the older to 
be called Dunydzid and the younger 
Shahrazid. But they would hardly be be- 
stowed, in the same household, on the 
daughter of the house and on her nurse or 
maid even in this second order, let alone 
the first. It is to be further noted that in 
the known manuscripts of Mas‘iidi’s text, 
the names Dindzad and Shirazad are met 
with more frequently in combination with 
dayah, “foster-mother” or ‘“‘wet-nurso”’ 
and jdriyah, “maid-servant,” than with 
ukhi, “sister.’’*’? These names sharing the 
word dzdd, “free, pure, noble,”’ between 
them are distinguished by din, “religion, 
faith,”’ and by shir, “‘lion.”’ One may free- 
ly translate Dinazad as “‘of noble religion” 
or “pure in faith’ —a quality much sought 
after in trusted personal servants for the 
young—and Shirazid as ‘“‘Lionhearted.” 
The lion itself being the symbol of Persian 
royalty and courage, this latter name is 
aptly descriptive of both the royal birth 
and the outstanding personal courage of 
the heroine of the Nights. 

In the Oriental Institute manuscript 
Dindzid addresses the heroine as her 
“delectable one.’’ Now an older sister may 
use this and similar romantic terms of en- 
dearment toward a younger sister; but in 

* Op. cit., pp. 38-41, 62-4. 

’? The fact that qahramdnah, “‘stewardess,"’ does 
net seem to appear in any copy of Mas‘iidi's text 
w Juld seem to indicate that the word is either a later 
addition or else belongs with Nadim's version of the 
frame story which makes Shirizad's companion not 
one who accompanied her from her father’s home, but 
a woman of the king's household. But in the latter 
case she would be a stranger and therefore not likely 


to be so familiar or affectionate with the heroine as our 
text implies. 
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all oriental countries, up to very modern 
times, etiquette demanded that a younger 
sister show due respect rather than light- 
hearted affection in addressing an older 
sister or any other older person for that 
matter. On the other hand, wet-nurses 
and personal maids generally make use of 
a long list of fantastic and superlative en- 
dearments in speaking to or of their pre- 
cious charges. Thus the use of this early 
ninth-century fragment of the Nighis to 
control®* and supplement the next earliest 
reference to the collection, namely, Mas- 
idi’s account of more than a century 
later, permits us to conclude that in the 
earliest Arabic version of the Nights the 
names of the two women in the frame 
work were Shirazid and Dinazid and that 
the latter was almost certainly not a 
younger sister but an older nurse.®® 

The contribution of the precious frag- 
ment so far, significant as it is, is minor in 
comparison to the light that the manu- 
script throws on the much wider problems 
of the origin and early evolution of the 
Nights. Here two major lines of approach 
need to be followed and explored. The 
first leads to the consideration of the time 
and the nature of the first impact of the 
Persian Hazdr Afséna on the Arabic liter- 
ary world. The second seeks the steps in 
the subsequent development of the Nights 
up to Nadim’s time, that is, the late tenth 
century of our era. 

The passages from Mas‘iidi and Nadim 
already translated above need to be sup- 


58 It is to be noted that this control can be extended 
up to a point and used as a factor in determining the 
relative chronological age of the available manuscripts 
of this section of Mas‘iidi’s Mura@j and of the relevant 
section of Nadim's Fihrist 


** de Sacy, in his reconstruction of Mas‘iidi's text, 
arrived at these same conclusions; cf. above, p. 150 


* The equally wide and fascinating problem of the 
origin and earlier history of the Hazdr Afsana itself, 
on the one hand, and of the post—tenth-century de- 
velopment of the Nights, on the other, fall outside the 
scope of the contribution of the Oriental Institute 
manuscript 
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plemented at this point with other mate- 
rials from these same early authors and 
from a few others. It is Mas‘tidi who in- 
forms us that the first wave of literary and 
scientific translation among the Arabs 
took place in the reign and under the pa- 
tronage of the ‘Abbasid caliph Mansir 
(A.H. 135-58/a.p. 754-75). Among the 
books theh translated was that of Kalilah 
and Dimnah which Nadim includes, along 
with the Hazdr Afsana, in his section on 
khurdfat and asmér.“' Some of the other 
books mentioned in these passages as of 
the same category as the Hazdr Afsdna are 
also known to have been translated in the 
eighth century. These facts led several 
scholars to accept the translation of the 
Hazar Afsana itself either in Mansir’s 
time or soon after as not at all improbable. 
Oestrup went as far as to suggest that an 
Arabic Nighis bearing the title mentioned 
by Mas‘iidi already existed at the begin- 
ning of the ninth century.” On the other 
hand, other noted scholars have insisted 
that Mas‘iidi’s passages yield nothing 
definite beyond the fact of the existence of 
an Arabic Nights in the early tenth cen- 
tury and that Ibn ‘Abdiis’ (d. 331/942) 
unfinished collection of about the same 
time represents the first attempt to edit 
and literalize the Arabian Nights. Broad- 
ly stated, the two points of view have over 
a century as a major issue between them. 

The Oriental Institute manuscript, it- 
self of the early ninth century, establishes 
beyond a doubt the existence of an Arabic 
version of the Nights at that time. But it 
does much more than that by virtue of its 
literary style and the nature of its text. 
These latter, when tested by Nadim’s 


* Mas‘iidi, VIII, 290-91; Fihrist, pp. 304-5 

#2 Op. cit., p. 91 (126); cf. below, pp. 160-61 

*: Oestrup summarizes the arguments, pro and con, 
on these points up to his time; cf. esp., pp. 9, 80-82, 
91, 99, 105-6 (9, 111-14, 126, 137, 146-47) and cor- 
rects on p. 81 (112) Mansiir’s dates to read not 712-55 
but 754-75. For more recent developments in both 
camps, cf. Littmann, VI, 695-96, 705-6 
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three evolutionary stages of this class of 
Arabic literature in general and, by logi- 
cal and justified inference, also of the 
Nights in particular, are seen already to 
have passed the initial stage of literal 
translation to those of literary revision 
and of creative imitation. For the brief 
passage is certainly written in an elegant 
style already familiar in the second cen- 
tury of the Hijrah or eighth century of 
our era. This is the literary device of 
Addad, the treatment of a subject and its 
opposite, or the treatment of the same 
subject pro and con. Again, the text, 
while not necessarily excluding tales of 
non-Arabie origin, does definitely specify 
Syrian and Bedouin stories cast within 
the framework of the Hazdr Afsdna. This 
is evidence enough of Nadim’s third stage, 
namely, creative imitation. That this 
stage should have been already reached by 
the early ninth century is further evidence 
that the Hazdr Afsdéna must have made 
its first impact on the Arabic literary 
world in Mansiir’s time or very soon there- 
after. 

Again, attention must be drawn to the 
accumulative evidence, including the em- 
phasis of the text on Syrian tales, that 
points to Syria as the provenance of our 
manuscript.“ It would be strange indeed 
if the capital province of “Iraq, where Per- 
sian influence was certainly greater than 
in Syria, had not kept up with the latter 
in production of this type of literature. It 
becomes necessary here to consider at 
some length therelationshipof the Oriental 
Institute manuscript to the still earlier 
Arabic manuscripts of the Nights, the 

** For late second- and early third-century works of 
these types produced by some of the outstanding 
scholars of the day, including Agma‘i (d. 216/831) and 
Jahiz (d. 255/869), and written from linguistic and 
literary points of view, cf. Brockelmann, op. cit., I, 
103, 105, 117, 153, and Suppl. I, 167, 246, and 249; 


August Haffner, Drei Arabische Quellenwerke aber die 
Addad (Beirut, 1913) 


*® Of. above, pp. 144-45. 


contemporary existence of which is de- 
manded by the very nature of our manu- 
script. For it is reasonable to expect that 
the very first attempt to put into written 
form any or all of what was to be an 
Arabic Nights, either by direct translation 
from or by imitation of the Hazdr Afsdna, 
would certainly call for the inclusion of an 
adequate introduction that would give the 
setting and the framework for these tales. 
Our manuscript, intact in its title-page 
pious invocation, and short introductory 
paragraph, nevertheless lacks this neces- 
sary complete introduction. Its title is 
not a clear-cut Kitab Alf Lailah, “Book of 
a Thousand Nights’’;* it plunges head- 
long into a “following night” without any 
setting for the tales; and it uses part only 
of a known framework that it does not it- 
self introduce or explain. These are fac- 
tors that indicate that the man behind the 
manuscript, be he author, compiler, or 
copyist, meant to produce nothing more 
than either an actual “selection”’ from the 
Nights or new tales intended to pass as a 
“selection” from that work. The great 
probability is that our manuscript is in 
the tradition of other likewise partial com- 
pilations, these being either descendants 
of or accretions to an earlier manuscript 
version(s) containing the necessary intro- 
duction with the complete framework. It 
is highly probable, therefore, that the par- 
ent Arabic Nighis originated in ‘Iraq and 
that ‘Iraq itself had its own “selections” 
in circulation by the beginning of the 
ninth or the end of the eighth century. It 
is perhaps too much to hope that any of 
these have survived. 

Again the Oriental Institute manu- 
script is a starting point for the tracing of 
the development of the Nights through 
the ninth century and up to Ibn ‘Abdi’ 
collection of night-stories in the early 
tenth century. The accelerated speed and 

* Cf. above, p. 132. 
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increasing momentum of the many faceted 
literary movement that had already pro- 
duced an Arabic Nights by the late eighth, 
or at the most early ninth, century con- 
tinued to grow throughout the period un- 
der consideration. The ninth and tenth 
centuries yielded a literary harvest that 
was not to be surpassed in the entire his- 
tory of Islam. Copius literary evidence 
indicates that the lighter literature, the 
khurdfat and asmdr to which class the 
Nights belong, shared all along the way in 
this rapid and extensive movement, 
though generally on a somewhat lower 
level of respectability. The list of those 
who contributed to it is quite impressive 
for its continuity from the last of the reign 
of the Umayyad caliph Mu‘aiwiyah (41- 
60/661—80) to the reign of the “Abbasid 
caliph Mugqtadir (295-320/908-32). It is 
equally impressive for the rich diversity 
and the caliber of some of its contributors, 
several of whom were polyglots engaged 
in translations from the Greek and the 


Persian. There is little to be gained in 
giving here the long list of names and 
dates of all of these: suffice it to say that 
they included ‘Abid ibn Sharyah of the 
court of Mu‘awiyah,® Jablah ibn Salim** 
of the time of Hisham (105-25/724—43), 
Ibn al-Muqaffa®® of the reign of Mansiir 


(135-58 /754—75), al-‘Atabi”® and Hishim 
al-Kalbi” of the reign of Hariin al-Rashid 
(170-93 /786-—809), Mufaddal ibn Salama 
(c. 250/865),”* Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir (d. 
280 /893),7* Ibn ‘Abdiis (d. 321/942),7 
and Hamzah al-Isfahani (d. 360/970). 

It is the tenth century with its Mas‘tidi 


* Cf. above, p. 150, n. 51, and Fihrist, pp. 89-90. 
* Fihrist, pp. 305, 244-45 
' Ibid., pp. 305-6, 118. 
Ibid., pp. 308, 121 
' Ibid., p. 97. 
* Macdonald, JRAS, 1924, pp. 371-72. 
"? Fihrist, pp. 308, 146-47. 


* Ibid., p. 305; cf. Macdonald, JRAS, 1924, pp. 
367-72, for general analysis of Fihrist, pp. 305-13 


and Nadim, as already seen, that yields 
the most significant literary references to 
this entire class of literature. Three other 
references from this same century supple- 
ment, in some measure, our still too scanty 
knowledge. Sali, court scholar and tutor 
to Prince Mohammed, son of the caliph 
Muatadir, writing in 320/932, reports the 
following incident. In the midst of a lesson 
on Arabic literature tutor and pupil were 
rudely disturbed when servants from the 
palace of grandmother Shaghab walked 
silently in, collected all the young prince’s 
books, and departed with them, leaving 
Mohammed in a rage. Sali calmed his 
young charge and future caliph, al-Radi 
(322-29 /934—40), by pointing out that the 
queen and her party were probably check- 
ing on his reading and that he should not 
object to this opportunity of letting it be 
known that his books were of the very 
best. Several hours later the servants re- 
turned with the books to be greeted by 
the prince with, ““Tell them who sent you, 
“You have seen these books and found 
them to be books of tradition, jurispru- 
dence, poetry, language, history, and the 
works of the learned—books through the 
study of which God causes one to benefit 
and to be complete. They are not like the 
books which you read excessively such as 
The Wonders of the Sea, The Tale of Sind- 
bad, and The Cat and the Mouse.’ ’’™ 
The second reference comes from the 
pen of Hamzah al-Isfahani, who informs 
us in his general history (finished in 350 
961) that Alexander the Great, after his 
conquest of Persia, divided the country 
into petty kingdoms under the Ashganian 
kings who thereafter engaged not in war 
but in contests of difficult questions, “‘so 
that in their days were composed the 
books which are now in the hands of the 
people, sueh as the Book of Marik, and 


% Akhbar al-Radi wa al-Muttagqi (from K. al-A 
ed. J. Heyworth Dunne (Cairo, 1354/1935), pp. 5-6 
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the Book of Sindbad, and the Book of 
Barsands and the Book of Shimds and the 
like, about seventy books in all.””* Here 
quite obviously Hamzah is dealing with 
the same khurdfat and asmdr literature 
with which Mas‘idi and Nadim are con- 
cerned. He in part confirms and in part 
supplements both of these authors’ ac- 
counts, particularly in his mentioning 
specific titles and in giving a general esti- 
mate of the number of foreign books of 
that type current in the first half of the 
tenth century. It would seem therefore 
that he was readily acquainted with the 
history of this literature if not indeed with 
its current supply. His context, he may 
have felt, did not call for more than this 
passing remark. At any rate we knew that 
he was interested in the Arab and Jewish 
counterpart of this same literature; for he 
is eager to add from the Persian stock of 
such tales one that was as yet unknown to 
the Arabs and places this story in the 
same class as the Arab tales of Luqman 
ibn ‘Ad and the Jewish tales of «Uj and 
Buliqiya.” Again he selects a list of Arab 
khurdfat that had given rise to proverbs 
still current in his day and appends these 
to his larger work of Arabic proverbs.”* 
Hamzah, therefore, must have been ac- 
quainted with both the Persian Hazdr 
Afsana and the Arabic Alf Lailah, both of 
which, according to Mas‘iidi’s account, 
were popular among the people in Ham- 
zah’s own day.”® It is therefore not unlikely 
that some of his unpublished works may 
yet reveal with certainty both the fact and 

% Ta’rikh (‘‘Analium’’), ed. J. M. E. Gottwaldt (2 


vols.; Lipsica, 1848), I, 41-42; cf. Oestrup, pp. 30-31; 
Macdonald, J/RAS, 1924, pp. 361-62. 

7? Ta’rikh, 1, 64; ef. Eugen Mittwoch, “Die literar- 
ische Titigkait Hamza al-Isbahanis,’’ Mitteilungen des 
Seminars fiir orientalische Sprachen (MSOS), XII 
(1909), 140 

78 Mittwoch, op. cit., pp. 141-47, and in MSOS, 
XVI (1913), 37-50. I have been unable to discover any 
urther work by Mittwoch on these as expected by 
Macdonald, J/RAS, 1924, p. 362. 


7 Cf. Macdonald, J/RAS, 1924, pp. 361-62. 


the extent of his familiarity with these 
particular works. 

The third reference is to the Hazdr 
Ajsdna itself, but only as typifying the 
entire class of khurdfat. It comes from 
Tauhidi, who, writing in 374/984, char- 
acterizes these narratives as “containing 
unfounded statements, mixed with the im- 
possible, conjoined to the marvelous and 
the entertaining, and incapable of deriva- 
tion and verification.’’ There is also the 
implication that such tales are particular- 
ly enjoyed by women and youths. 

The next problem for consideration is 
the absence of more frequent and specific 
mention of the Arabic Alf Lailah in works 
of Arabic literature. Hitherto this prob- 
lem has centered largely on the scarcity of 
materials from the late tenth century on- 
ward, for those who interpreted Mas‘iidi's 
reference to mean that the first Arabic 
Nights took form about his own time, dis- 
missed the question of earlier references as 
irrelevant. On the other hand, those who 
believed Mas‘fidi’s passage to mean an 
eighth-century translation of the Hazdr 
Afsana and a ninth-century Arabic Alf 
Lailah seem to have tacitly assumed the 
loss of earlier references to both these 
books including Mas‘iidi’s own sources. 
But now that we know definitely of the 
existence of an Arabic Nights between the 
late eighth and the early ninth centuries, 
attention needs to be focused as much on 
this lack of tangible pre-tenth-century 
references as on their subsequent rarity." 
Allowing for some necessary time lag be- 
tween the appearance of a literary phe- 
nomenon and its subsequent treatment. by 
literary historiens, the eighth century is 

* Tauhidi, Al-I mta° wa al-Mu dnasah, I, 23. | am 


indebted to Professor Von Grunebaum for this refer- 
ence 


*! For the few later references to either the Hazdér 
Afsana or the Alf Lailah, cf. Macdonald, JR AS, 1924, 
pp. 367, 379-80, 390; Littmann, VI, 697; Oestrup, p 
98 (135-36). 
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obviously too early to expect much from 
it in this respect.** Not so the ninth cen- 
tury. One wonders, for instance, if the 
movement could have really escaped the 


= There is a tantalizing reference to an Alf Lailah 
by al-Agma‘i (122—216/739-831) that is reported by 
E. J. W. Gibb in Burton (Supplemental Nights, III, 41- 
42) and passed over by both without comment. The 
reference itself is made by the Turkish author ‘Ali 
Aziz Efendi of Crete in his Mukhayyalat-i Ledun-i 
[ahi (*‘Phantasms from the Divine Presence’’), writ- 
ten in 1211/1796—97 and published at Constantinople 
in 1268/1851-—52. The author cites as his source (Turk- 
ish text, p. 3), a Khuldgat al-Khaydl, “Extracts of 
Phantasms,"’ compiled from the Syriac, Hebrew, and 
other languages. He adds: ‘‘When it had been entirely 
perused and its strange matter considered, as one 
would from an esoteric scrip or a philosophic volume, 
such as would cause heedfulness and consideration, 
and yield counsel and admonition, like the ‘Ibret-numa 


of Lami‘iand the Elf Leyle of Asma‘ (A all 
areol in the Turkish text), certain of the strange 
S 


stories and wonderful tales of the book were selected 
and separated, and having been arranged, dervish- 
fashion in simple style, were made the adornment of 
the pen of composition and offered to the notice of 
them of penetration. For ali that this book is of the 
class of phantasms, still, as it has been written in con- 
formity with the position of the readers of these times, 
it is of its virtues that its perusal will of a surety dispel 
sadness of heart"’ (cf. Burton, op. cit., III, 41-47, for 
Gibb’s extracts, in translation, and comments). 

The resulting Mukhayyaldt contains three phan- 
tasms, each consisting of a principal story supported 
by several subordinate tales. These, in their style and 
objective, seem to have much in common with the 
allegorical romances in verse and prose of the famed 
Lami‘i (d. between 1530 and 1532) (cf. E. J. W. Gibb, 
i History of Ottoman Poetry (6 vols.; London, 1900-9}, 
III, 20-34, 353-74). The ‘Ibret-numd4 (not available to 
me) is a prose romance characterized by Gibb as “‘a 
collection of wild and fantastic allegories"’ (ibid., IIT, 
21). The Mukhayyaldt indeed justifies its title and car- 
ries out the main objective of the author who presents 
us with highly imaginative and fairly entertaining ro- 
mances wherein pious men ‘‘yield counsel and admoni- 
tion’’ through the exercise of supernatural powers 
Not only is there a common ground between these 
phantasms and the didactic and supernatural ele- 
ments of the Nights, but the first phantasm (Turkish 
text, pp. 3-73) actually consists largely of tales from 
the following stories of the Nights: Qamar al-Zamin 
and Prince Amjad, The Enchanted Horse and Zain 
al-Asnim, all woven into one cycle. Thus while the 
author's reference to the Alf Lailah is not iaappropri- 
ate, his crediting Asma‘i with an edition of that work 
remains somewhat a puzzle. That Asma‘i edited a 
“Thousand Nights’ which remained unknown and un- 
noticed through the centuries before and after ‘Ali 

\ziz Efendi seems hardly possible. On the other hand, 
in view of the Oriental Institute manuscript confirm- 
ing the existence of a ‘‘Thousand Nights” in Agsma‘i'’s 
own day, it does not seem improbable that this famed 
and prolific scholar made reference to the collection in 
some of his works still unknown to us. The answer may 
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attention of the encyclopedic Jahiz (d. 
255/869), whose unusual talents were 
most certainly appreciated by Mas‘idi™ 
among many others. Be that as it may, 
the reason for this marked rarity of refer- 
ence early or late to the Alf Lailah is to be 
sought, up to a point, in influences that 
are common to both periods. 

The main factors to consider in this 
respect are the very nature of this khurdfat 
literature and its standing among the 
Arabs. Khurafah, from whom this class of 
story takes its name, is supposed to have 
been a contemporary of Mohammed to 
whom, among others, he related his ex- 
periences in the world of the jinns. Mo- 
hammed, in turn, is said to have repeated 
this and similar tales to Aishah and the 
other members of his harem. Khurifah’s 
story as reported by Mufaddal ibn Sa- 
lama (ca. 250/865) is an artless tale with 
no line drawn between the worlds of the 
jinn, man, and other creatures wherein 
any one of these may assume not only the 
characteristics but also the form of the 
other. Whether the Khurafah- Mohammed 
link is an invention or not, the tale itself 
was definitely known in the last quarter 
of the eighth century,™ hence affording, 
along with similar tales, ready basis for 
comparison with the Persian Afsdna, 
“wherein speaking parts were given to 
beasts,”’ as Nadim informs us. There is, of 
course, no question of their widespread 
and increasing popularity from the ninth 


or may not be in “Ali ‘Aziz’s source, the Khuldgat al- 
Khaydal which title, however, is not to be found in 
either Hajji Khalifah or Brockelmann. 

Since the above note was written, Dr. Von Grune- 
baum has kindly loaned me his ‘advance’ compli- 
mentary copy of a more recent and critical analysis of 
the Mukhayyaldt and its sources, though this, too 
throws no more light on the Khuldgat al-Khaydal (cf 
Andreas Tietze, ‘““Aziz Efendis Muhayyelat,"’ Oriens 
I [1948], 248-329, esp. pp. 308 ff.) 

% Muraj, VIII, 33-35 

% Fakhir, ed. C. A. Storey (Leyden, 1915), pp. 137 
40; for translation and comment, cf. Macdonald 
JRAS, 1924, pp. 372-79 

*% See preceding note 
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century on, but generally on the level of 
folk tales that were considered good 
enough media for the amusement and in- 
struction of the ignorant and frivolous and 
of women and children, but seldom con- 
sidered sufficiently dignified for the seri- 
ous attention of reputable littérateurs and 
scholars.“ Thus this somewhat paradoxi- 
cal situation: the khurafat, along with 
other imaginative and fantastic fiction, 
though growing more and more popular, 
fell increasingly to the lot of little known 
and/or anonymous writers. Only on rare 
occasions were they to be rescued for 
mention in the historical record by either 
the unusually curious or the exceptionally 
cosmopolitan and encyclopedic authors. 
Thus one can understand, at one and the 
same time, Radi’s contemptuous refer- 
ence to sea adventures and animal fables, 
Mas‘iidi’s guarded yet critical account of 
legendary akhbdr and Nadim’s poor opin- 
ion of the Hazdr Afsdna. And since all 
these elements were to be found in the 
Alf Lailah, this representative collection 
par excellence went merrily rolling along 
all over the Moslem world, flourishing in 
its anonymity, cherished by the common 
man, and ignored by the highbrow, down 
almost to our own times. 

But what of the content of the earliest 
Arabic Nights? Here the evidence of the 
Oriental Institute fragment, direct or in- 
direct, is more general than specific. But, 
as will be seen presently, it is, neverthe- 
less, highly significant. As already stated 
in the section on the “when” of the frag- 
ment, this latter represents the last stage 
outlined in Nadim’s account, namely, imi- 
tation, and therefore presupposes an 
Arabic translation of the Hazdr Afsana. 
It becomes necessary now to consider its 


86 Cf. Macdonald, J/RAS, 1924, pp. 368-71, where 
he is right to emphasize the acceleration of these fac- 
tors from the ninth century on but fails to point out 
that the situation was inherent in the Arab's general 
outlook on this as on all types of highly fantastic and 
imaginative fiction 


bearing on some of the points in a related 
group of long-standing controversial ques- 
tions. Was this Arabic translation a literal 
one or merely a paraphrase? Was it com- 
plete or partial? And did this translated 
material, whatever its literary style and 
extent, constitute the first Arabic Nighis 
or was this latter a combination of Per- 
sian and Arabic elements? Or, again, was 
the first Arabic collection genuinely 
Arabian consisting entirely of Arabic 
stories and borrowing only the framework 
and a modified version of the Introduction 
of the Hazdr Afsana. In that case there 
would have to be two separate but con- 
temporary collections of the Nights: the 
earlier Hazadr Afsdna current in Mas‘idi’s 
time in an Arabic version entitled A/f 
Lailah and an imitative but distinctly 
separate collection of Arabic stories bear- 
ing the same title. Were definite answers 
to all these general questions forthcoming, 
there would still be the further problem of 
identifying the specific tales, Persian, 
Arabic, or both, that would be involved at 
any given point. 

We turn again to our fragment, this 
time in search of clues to the general na- 
ture of the collection it represents and to 
the specific story or cycle of stories that 
headed the manuscript itself. It will be re- 
called that lines 10-11 of the text empha- 
size Syrian and Bedouin Arab tales. How- 
ever, there is nothing in the text itself that 
would necessarily exclude stories of other 
localities, Arab or otherwise, since the 
insdn of line 9 is meant for MAN, Homo 
sapiens. Hence, it is quite possible that 
the present “‘selection”’ of the Nights could 
have contained tales of Arab and of for- 
eign origin, the most probable sourse of 
the latter being the Hazdr Afsana bécause 
of its close affinity with the Alf Lailah. 
Yet there is no reason to exclude the pos- 
sibility of other foreign sources of the 
same category as contributing to the 
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Arabie Nights even at this early stage. It 
seems reasonably certain that the theme 
of the first story in the manuscript is 
makr. It is to be noted that this word 
makr and its synonym kaid are used in 
their numerous shades of meaning as arti- 
fice, cunning, trick, wile, ruse, strategem, 
craft, deceit, and malice throughout the 
Nights, in connection with both men and 
women, though the latter are portrayed 
as more cunning, crafty, and malicious 
than the men. Makr is a theme alike for 
short anecdotes as for longer stories and 
for entire cycles of stories. The probability 
is that it is one of these latter that is in- 
volved in our manuscript. Among the 
tales generally considered as part of the 
Hazar Afsdéna and one that also has the 
craft and malice of women for a theme is 
the story of Qamar al-Zamin and the 
Lady Budir. The same theme plays a 
major role in two cycles of tales that ex- 
isted in the eighth century as works sim- 
ilar to, but independent of, the Hazdr Af- 
sina, but that were later incorporated 
into the Arabic Nights, though how much 
later is precisely the question that con- 
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cerns us at this point. These two are the 
well-known book-sized stories of King 
Jali‘ad (or Farza and other variants) and 
his wazir Shimais (or Shimds) and the 
story of Sindbid the Sage (as distin- 
guished from Sindbad the Sailor) known 
also as the story of “The King and His 
Seven Wazirs.”’ In this latter the long cycle 
of tales revolves around Sindbad’s repu- 
tation as the wisest tutor and preceptor 
of his day and around the clever strata- 
gems and craft of both men and women, 
kaid or makr al-rijdl as contrasted with 
kaid or makr al-nis@. It is, therefore, 
the story of human craft par excellence. 
The book enjoyed an early popularity 
comparable to that of Kalilah wa Dim- 
nah. Along with this latter, it was cast 
from Arabic prose into Arabic verse 
by Abfn al-Lahiqi (d. 200/815).*’ The 
prose version must therefore have been 
readily available in the period before 
our manuscript to which it is time to 
return. 

The lost space in line 13 of the text 
could easily accommodate any one of the 
following phrases: 


[D5 oy y we), of Qamar al-Zamian and his fame; 
Slate dL tl, of King Jalicid (or some variant of the name) and his fame; 


[d5 


lds ys! wlead op, of Shimas the wazir and his fame; 


- 


<= [D5 es odbodin p=], of Sindbid the Sage and his fame; or 


+—=—{« 9d >y'l nas el, of the stratagem of man and his malice. 


Line 15 could then be referring to the 
popular belief that women are more crafty 
than men, the obvious point of all three 
stories. In the story of Sindbad, the pal- 
ace favorite, herself guilty, seeks to prove 
that women are not so crafty and certainly 
not craftier than the men using the phrases 


Jot uy ra “more crafty than 
the men,” or aj =I, “more crafty 


than they” (masculine plural).** This last 
phrase is actually in our text, line 15, pre- 
ceeded by WI, “except, or else.” Now if 


87 Cf. Nildeke, ZDMG, XXXIII (1879), 513-27, 
esp. pp. 518 and 521; Oestrup, pp. 82, 99 (113, 137); 
Burton, X, 93; Josef Horovitz, ZD MG, LXV (1911), 
287-88; Brockelmann, Suppl., I, 107, 219, 238-39 


88 Cf. Alf Lailah wa Lailah, ed. Maximilian Habicht 
(12 vols.; Breslau, 1825-43), XII, 299; ed. W. H 
Macnaghten (4 vols.; Calcutta, 1839-42), III, 142; 
(Bulaq, 1279/1823), LII, 92. 
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we take lines 14 and 15 together, they 


ae 


would seem to be saying that either “a 


ei 


man becomes,” if we read yee2, or “a 


woman becomes,” if we read the feminine 


23, ‘more worthy,” , &>!, “or else more 
> J) o> 


crafty than other men” «gic =| Mi, . 


This could mean that the comparison 
is either between men only or that it is 
between men and women. Considering the 
ever present battle of the sexes in some 
form or another in the society of the 
Nights, the probability is somewhat in 
favor of the second alternative. In that 
case the text would seem to be adequately 
describing a situation in the story of Sind- 
bid the Sage. For the very first tale of the 
first wazir dramatizes the praiseworthy 
conduct of a virtuous woman who by : 
clever stratagem restrained the king from 
forcing his attentions on her in her hus- 
band’s absence;** but, ere the cycle of 
done, woman is nevertheless 
proved to be more malicious than man. 

If we have interpreted our meager clues 
correctly, then we have here the identi- 
fication of the story and through the story 
proof that foreign sources other than the 
Hazdr Afsana formed part of the earliest 
collection of the Nights in the late eighth 
or early ninth century. But so weighty a 
conclusion demands further corroborative 
evidence before it can be claimed as cer- 
tain. 

A more positive identification of the 
story of the Oriental Institute manu- 
script and of a group of stories contempo- 
raneous with it can perhaps be arrived at 
through the combination of several or all 
of the elements afforded by the text, only 
one of which remains yet to be considered. 
This last is the sentence, ““O my delecta- 
ble one, if you are not asleep, relate to me 


tales is 


8* Néldeke pointed out that this particular story 
had a basis in Persian history (Z DMG, XXXIV, 523); 
cf. also Oestrup, p. 29 (38). 
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the story which you promised me,”’ taken 
as a whole and also phrase by phrase. The 
first phrase has already been touched 
upon.*%° The second, “if you are not 
asleep,” appears, though not consistently, 
in some of the printed editions,” and the 
last, “the story which you promised me,” 
like the first, has not been met with so far 
despite a liberal sampling of the printed 
editions. To put to the utmost use all our 
manuscript’s textual data, the definite, 
the implied, and the uncertain, requires an 
exhaustive study of all extant manuscripts 
of the Nights with a view to forwarding 
their classification chronologically and 
geographically. This is quite obviously a 
task not to be lightly undertaken; for, 
aside from the time element, it calls for a 
scholar familiar with the history of the ex- 
tant manuscripts of the Nights and ex- 
perienced in their textual criticism. It is a 
task for one both willing and able to put 
to good use the late Professor Duncan 
Black Macdonald’s magnificent collection 
of manuscript and printed editions of the 
Nights now in the library of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 

Fortunately, we are not entirely de- 
pendent on the results of such a project 
before we can exhaust the evidence of our 
manuscript on the question of the content 
of the early Nights. The significance of 
early dates mentioned in the Nights has 
been for long a center of controversy. 
Some hold that these early dates, specific 
or implied by association with historic 
characters and events, are either errors of 
figures and/or names or else are later in- 
terpolations. Others again have inclined 
strongly toward the view that these dates 
are authentic and therefore significant 
both as the approximate date of the entry 
of the particular story in which they occur 

% Cf. above, p. 152. 


*" E.g., ed. Habicht, I, 31-32, 36-37, 41—42, 44-45, 
49-50, 55; ed. Macnaghten, I, 25, 30. 
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in the Nights and of the nature of the con- 
tent of the Nights as a whole. This latter 
view, fully and brilliantly presented by 
Oestrup,” points to the fisherman’s state- 
ment, in the story of ‘“The Fisherman and 
the Jinn,” that Solomon had been dead 
these eighteen hundred years, to indicate 
that an Arabic version of the Hazdar Af- 
sdéna existed as early as about a.p. 800, 
since in Moslem popular belief there is a 
thousand years between Solomon and 
Christ. Again, there is the statement of 
Abii Hasan of Khurasan, that he fled from 
Baghdad to Basrah during the civil wars 
of Muntasir and Mustain (248-52/862- 
66). Finally, there is the exactness of the 
date, Friday the tenth of Safar, 263/sec- 
ond November, 876, mentioned by the 
Barber of Baghdad in the Hunchback 
cycle. These confirmed Oestrup’s belief in 
an early translation of the Hazdr Afsdna, 
as already seen above,” and furthermore 
convinced him that a certain part of the 
Nights had already received its final form 
in the ninth century. Yet even he cau- 
tiously adds: “But although I am ab- 
solutely inclined to accept this, yet I dare 
not consider the matter as definitely cer- 
tain; but it is not at all impossible that in 
the various manuscripts will be found ma- 
terials that will provide a final solution to 
this complicated question.’’™ 

Little did anyone then dream of so 
dramatic a confirmation of his view and of 
so definite a solution to the problem as the 
Oriental Institute manuscript indeed sup- 
plies. For the very existence of such an 
early manuscript that also lays emphasis 
on the Arabic tales gives just that needed 
extra evidence in order to give full cred- 
ence to these early internal dates. These 
dates, it must be noted, occur alike in the 
thoroughly Persian tale, despite its added 
Islamic color, of “The Fisherman and the 


" Op. cit., pp. 88-92 (122-28) 


"Cf. p. 153 *% Op. cit., p. 91 (126) 
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Jinn,” the purely Arabic story of “Abi 
Hasan of Khurasfn,”’ and in the Hunch- 
back cycle which combines both Persian 
and Arabic elements. Hence, the com- 
bined evidence of our manuscript, of the 
literary sources, and of the text of the 
Arabian Nights as we now have them, 
leave no room to doubt the existence of a 
ninth-century version of the Nights that 
was composite in its content. The Hazdr 
Afsdna, until definite proof to the con- 
trary is forthcoming, must be considered 
as the one certain source of the Persian 
tales, with the Book of Sindbdd and the 
Book of Jaliad and Shimds as further 
probable sources. All foreign materials 
seem to have been Islamized in the process 
of adoption. So far as the Arabic elements 
of such a version are concerned, the great 
probability is that the pre-Islamic Arab 
materials competed with the Persian from 
the start, followed closely by the tales and 
anecdotes of the early caliphs and of the 
Umayyads and their times. As for tales 
and anecdotes of the early ‘Abbasids, 
these were probably contemporaneous, or 
nearly so, with the characters and events 
to which they belong with few exceptions, 
the most outstanding of which being 
Hariin al-Rashid and his times (170-93 

786-809). The stories that are 
around this caliph fall into two groups: 
those that actually refer to him and his 
courtiers and those that have been trans- 
ferred to him from characters and events 
that came either before or after his reign. 
The first could well have found their way 
into manuscripts parent to or collateral 
with the Oriental Institute manuscript. 


woven 


The stories in the second group are neces- 
sarily later and the probability is that 
they found their way into the Nights sing- 
ly or in groups, at different times and in 
different places. Those of Asiatic setting, 
controlled by other internal criteria, such 
as the absence or negligible presence of 
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the fantastic and the supernatural, as 
Néldeke pointed out® had probably been 
absorbed into the Nighis by the time of Ibn 
Abdi’ collection in the early tenth cen- 
tury. Those of Egyptian color with the 
supernatural in control are almost cer- 
tainly of later Egyptian origin. 

Ibn ‘Abdiis’ cosmopolitan collection of 
the ‘‘night-stories of the Arabs, Persians, 
Greeks, and others’ was unquestionably 
meant to be more inclusive than any 
other single collection of its kind. This 
is amply indicated by the multiplicity 
of the editor’s sources both oral and 
written; by the contemplated number 
of stories—an exact thousand in contrast 
to the less than two hundred of the 
Hazadr Afséna; and by the size of each 
story—some fifty pages more or less. It 
had a definite plan of organization, since 
the stories of each people were to be 
grouped together as a complete and inde- 
pendent unit. But unfortunately we do 
not know the exact title of this large col- 
lection of many volumes. Neither do we 
know the racial distribution of the 480 
stories that were actually completed ere 
death overtook the editor and halted this 
magnificantly conceived but ill-fated proj- 
ect. Hence, the exact relationship, in re- 
spect to specific content, of this tenth- 
century Alf Samar, “Thousand Night 
Stories,”’ to the ninth-century Alf Lailah, 
“Thousand Nights,” and the eighth-cen- 
tury Hazdr Afsana, ‘““Thousand Fanciful 
Tales,’ remains uncertain to an even 


greater degree than does the comparable 
relationship of the Alf Latlah to the Hazér 
Afsdna. But in the over-all picture there 
can be no doubt that the incomplete Alf 
Samar borrowed largely from its two well- 
known and popular predecessors and in 
turn contributed liberally to the interna- 


* Cf. ZDMG, 
(99-108). 


% Of. above, p. 151. 


XLII, 68-72; Oestrup, pp. 72-79 
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tional Alf Lailah wa Lailah that we know 
today. 

Further rapid and certain progress rela- 
tive to the what and whence of the Nights, 
particularly in the earlier stages of the 
collection, must await the discovery of 
new evidence. There still is the possibility, 
remote as it may seem, that the Egyptian 
soil or some obscure and neglected collec- 
tion in either East or West may yet yield 
one or more of the following: the Persian 
Hazaér Afséna known to be still in exist- 
ence in the eleventh century,*’ a more gen- 
erous portion of the ninth-century Alf 
Lailah than our precious fragment proved 
to be, and a volume or more of the Alf 
Samar that were current in Nadim’s day. 
There is, however, the greater probability 
of finding an additional historical refer- 
ence or two to one or all of these three 
works, particularly in the hitherto un- 
published works of outstanding encyclo- 
pedists of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
such as Hisham al-Kalbi, Jahiz, Masdidi, 
and Hamzah al-Isfahdni.** And, finally, 
there is the certainty of discovering an in- 
creasing number of literary parallels to the 
anecdotes and tales, particularly those of 
Arabic origin, that are in the Nighis. 

This brings us to the wider problem of 
the interrelationships of the Nights and 
the literary sources, using this latter 
phrase in the widest sense with the em- 
phasis on literary, historical, and even 
scientific materials. The problem has been 
long recognized and in some of its many 
phases partly solved. But a renewed and 
intensified search for literary parallels is 
indicated, since availability of materials, 
published or in microfilm, is steadily in- 
creasing. The search may even bring to 
light some hitherto unknown or neglected 
manuscript that could compare to Jahiz’s 


*? Oestrup, pp. 7, 81-82 (6, 112-13); Burton, X, 
71, 93; Macdonald, JRAS, 1924, pp. 367, 597. 


*8 Cf. above, pp. 155-56. 
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(pseudo) Mahdsin, Mas‘iidi’s Murdj and 
the Aghdni, by far the most fruitful early 
sources of literary parallels yet known. 
Newly discovered parallels together with 
those already known could then be sub- 
jected to the test of textual literary criti- 
cism to determine, in so far as this is pos- 
sible, which of these materials have a com- 
mon source and which are more directly 
interdependent, being lifted, so to speak, 
from the literary sources into the Nights or 
even vise versa.*® Such a project should 
help to set close enough limits certainly a 
quo and probably also ad quem for most of 
the largely Arabic materials of the Nights. 
Hitherto little-known anthologies con- 
taining some parallels to the Nights, such 
as the Constantinople manuscript dis- 
covered by Ritter and described by Litt- 
mann'®’ may prove to have been inter- 
mediary between earlier and later versions 
of the Nights as well as between earlier 
and later literary sources. It was some of 
these later works taken at their face value, 
at a time when earlier materials were 
either unknown or unavailable, that 
helped in misleading Lane to assign so late 
a date to the Arabian Nights.“ But with 
our present knowledge of this problem of 
interrelationships, it does not seem at all 
improbable that some of these later 
sources known to him had themselves 
borrowed from the earlier Nights. 

Having exhausted the evidence of the 
Oriental Institute manuscript, direct or 
indirect, specific or general, it is best to 
give here a summary of its contribution to 
the early history of the Nights. While the 
fragment does not settle all the long- 
standing controversies in the field, it defi- 
nitely confirms the title Alf Lailah and the 


* Of. Burton, X, 132-52; Suppl., VII, 426; C. C. 
Torrey, “The Story of ‘Abbas ibn el-Abnaf... ,”’ 
J AOS, XVI (1894), 44-70; Oestrup, pp. 35-36 (46— 
47); Macdonald, JRAS, 1924, pp. 358-61; Littmann, 
VI, 707 ff 

10 Op. cit., VI, 692, 702-4 

‘*! See his ‘‘Review"’ at the end of his Vol. III. 
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name Dinaizid and, by implication, also 
the name Shirazad and the relationship of 
the former to the latter as that of a nurse. 
It establishes with greater certainty than 
was hitherto possible an earlier origin and 
a more rapid and steady growth for the 
collection than was generally conceded. 
In these respects it confirms the general 
lines long discerned by von Hammer and 
Oestrup; for it was the former who first 
accepted an eighth-century Arabic trans- 
lation of the Hazdr Afsdna and the latter 
who was convinced that a composite sec- 
tion of the growing Nights had already at- 
tained a definite form in the ninth cen- 
tury. 

Based on this firm foundation and the 
few subsequent literary references, it be- 
comes possible to modify and supplement 
the general outline of the long history of 
the Nights as submitted by Macdonald.'” 
The successive steps in the evolution of 
the collection may be stated as follows: 

I. An eighth-century translation of the 
Hazar Afsana. It is my belief this was 
most probably a complete and literal 
translation perhaps entitled Alf Khurafat. 

II. An eighth-century Islamized Arabic 
version of the Hazdr Afsdna entitled Alf 
Lailah. This could have been either par- 
tial or complete. 

III. A ninth-century composite Alf 
Lailah containing both Persian and Arabic 
materials. While most of the former came 
undoubtedly from the Hazdr Afsdna, 
other current story-books, especially the 
Book of Sindbad and the Book of Shimas, 
are not improbable sources. The Arabic 
materials, as Littmann has already point- 
ed out, were not so slight or insignificant 
as Macdonald believed them to be. 

IV. The tenth-century Alf Samar of 
Ibn ‘Abdis. Whether this was meant to 


we: JRAS, 1924, pp. 390-91; cf. Littmann, VI, 
705-7; for earlier grouping see, Burton, X, 93-04 
Ocestrup, pp. 106-9 (147-54) 
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include, among other materials, all the 
current Alf Lailah, and so supersede it, is 
not clear. 

V. A twelfth-century collection aug- 
mented by materials from IV and by 
Asiatic and Egyptian tales of local Egyp- 
tian composition. The change of title to 
Alf Lailah belongs, in all probabliity, to 
this period. 

VI. The final stages of the growing col- 
lection extending to the early sixteenth 
century. Heroic tales of the Islamic coun- 
tercrusades are among the most prom- 
inent additions. Persia and ‘Iriq may 
have contributed some of the later pre- 
dominantly Far Eastern tales in the wake 
of the thirteenth-century Mongol con- 
quest of those lands. The final conquest of 
Mameluke Syria and Egypt by the Otto- 
man Salim I (1512-20) closed the last 
chapter of the history of the Arabian 
Nights in its oriental home land. 

Though the framework and an inkling 
of some of the stories of the Nights had 
found their way into Europe as early as 
the fourteenth century,’ it was not until 
the turn of the eighteenth century that the 
collection itself was introduced into Eu- 
rope by the Frenchman Jean Antoine Gal- 
land (1646-1715). Thereafter, the history 
of the Arabian Nighis in its European 
domicile offers in several respects a subtle 
yet instructive parallel to the early history 
of the Nights. The Galland manuscript, 
like the Hazdr Afsdéna, has been trans- 
lated, literally and otherwise. It has been, 
up to a point, Europeanized as the Hazdr 
Afsdna was likewise Islamized. The initial 
edition represented by the Galland manu- 
script has grown and multiplied from gen- 
eration to generation as did indeed the 


3 Of. Littmann, VI, 687-88 
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original Hazdr Afsana from century to 
century. The Arabic manuscripts of Syria 
and Egypt, like the non-Arabic editions 
of the various countries of Europe, present 
us with a bewildering variety of versions 
and/or selections that abound, in part for 
this same reason, in differences as well as 
in duplications. And just as the Hazdr 
Afsana was imitated by the Arabs, so was 
the Arabian Nights at first imitated in the 
West. But, unlike their Arabic counterpart 
which united with the Hazdr Afsana, these 
Western imitations remained apart from 
the oriental collection. These broad his- 
torical parallels reflect a wide and steady 
demand and constitute an eloquent testi- 
mony to the lasting and universal appeal 
of the Arabian Nights. 

If a major catastrophe—which Allah 
forfend!—were to overtake our world 
comparable in some measure to the pro- 
gressive decline of the Perso-Arab world 
subsequent to the Mongol, Turkish, and 
Western conquests, the history of the 
Arabian Nights could again prove difficult 
indeed to piece together. And if in such a 
world a student of this subject, working 
with whatever atomic destruction may 
have chanced to spare, were to come on a 
few pages sketching a part of that history, 
he could hardly be more surprised or de- 
lighted than was the present writer when 
Oriental Institute No. 17618, a tattered 
paper fragment, proved to be the earliest- 
known manuscript of the Alf Lailah or 
“Thousand Nights’’ with a significance 
that far outweighed its size, and, for good 
measure, turned out to be also the earli- 
est-known extant evidence of any paper 
book outside the ancient Far Kast. 
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THE READING OF THE WORD FOR REGNAL YEAR 


SIR ALAN GARDINER 


T 1s altogether salutary that our cher- 
ished beliefs should from time to 
time be called in question, and when 

the questioner has the acumen and the 
knowledge shown by Dr. E. Edel in his 
article (JNES, VIII, 35 ff.), such a dé- 
marche is greatly to be weleomed.' There 
is, however, the countervailing disadvan- 
tage that the opinion most recently ex- 
pressed is apt to be accepted as the true 
one irrespective of the merits of the case. 
It is my aim here (without profiting by 
the last-named regrettable circumstance) 
to show that Sethe’s reading h2-zp for 
{0, later {6 or {6, is in every Way superior 
to Edel’s suggestion rnpl-zp.? 

Edel does not, nor could he, dispute the 
reading zp (sp) within this compound ex- 
pression for “‘regnal year.”” His contention 
is directed toward the value of the first 
element, and he maintains that, unless ab- 
solutely irrefutable testimony to the con- 
trary be forthcoming, the ordinary read- 
ing of |, “year,”’ namely, rnp/, must there 
be accepted. There is some degree of right- 
ness about this argument, or there would 
be if only one meaning, that of the nat- 
ural or civil year, were involved. For ex- 
ample, the onus probandi would certainly 
rest upon whoever maintained that in a 
particular case 4 did not read nfr or that 
} did not read hpr—I am here, of course, 


Sethe's brilliant chapter entitled ‘‘Die Entwick- 
lung der Jahresdatierung bei den alten Agyptern”’ (in 
“Beitriige zur iiltesten Geschichte Agyptens"’ = ‘‘Un- 
tersuchungen zur Geschichte und Altertumskunde 
Agyptens,”" Vol. III) is here referred to by “S."" with 
the page number 

* Throughout this article I use my own translitera- 
tion 2 for Old Kingdom — —, and s for the same sign 
later, while also modifying Edel’s spellings in minor 
points to accord with the practice of my Egyptian 


Grammar 


ignoring cryptography and the spellings 
of Greco-Roman times. On the other 
hand, there are plenty of ideograms—and 
{ as a symbolic image of the year cannot 
be refused that titlke—which possess more 
than a single reading by reason of some 
variation of sense; ~@k does not, apparent- 
ly, always read imw, and % may, on oc- 
casion, be either k3 or ih; at certain peri- 
ods © may have had the alternative val- 
ues tp and d3d3 without any obvious dif- 
ference of meaning; a better example than 
any of these is ©, which represents r< for 
the sun itself or for the day as measured 
by consecutive reappearances of that 
celestial body, but Arw for the space be- 
tween sunrise and sunset, and sw as the 
calendrical unit employed in dating the 
days of the month. Now { as “regnal year” 
has not exactly the same meaning as { 
with the sense “natural year,” ‘civil 
year.’’? It is true that under the system of 
dating employed in the Old Kingdom, as 
again later in Saite times, the natural or 
civil year served as the basis for the 
change from one regnal year to another— 
the compartments on the Palermo stone 
signalized by the symbol { are placed, not 
before the indication of the new king’s ac- 
cession but farther back at the beginning 
of his predecessor’s last year.‘ Neverthe- 
less, an expression like { t _, “the year of 
Uniting the Two Lands,” i.e., the first, 
usually short, year of a reign, must neces- 
sarily have been thought of in relation to 

+ Wo. V, 313, bottom, gives also the same sign 


alone as abbreviation of tr ‘‘season of the year.’ This 
further possible value does not interest us here 

* Sethe’s conclusions in this matter have required 
some rectification in view of Borchardt’'s later argu- 
ments; see my article, J/EA, XXXI, 11 ff 
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the king rather than in relation to the 
year as an unvarying stretch of time, and 
may therefore well have contained an ap- 
pellation for “‘year’’ different from rnpt, 
the appellation of the natural year. If © 
was read sw when a day was mentioned in 
connection with its position within some 
month of the civil calendar, but Arw when 
considered in relation to the sun’s rising 
and setting, why should { not have had 
the value ht when a regnal year was in 
the writer’s or speaker’s mind, but the 
value rnp on other occasions?® Nor can I 
find any insurmountable difficulty® in the 
supposition that the word —? hx, “be- 
ginning,’”’ was in appropriate contexts 
used in a specialized sense for “regnal 
year.” Each new year in a king’s reign 
was for him in fact a fresh beginning, just 
as our own birthdays are for some of us.’ 
Why should it not have been so called? 
But it is always dangerous to form precon- 
ceived notions concerning the way in 
which a transition of meaning has come 
about. To trace the course of develop- 
ment is hard enough, indeed often im- 
possible, even to philologists dealing with 
their own native language. How much 
more so when the word in question be- 
longs to the vocabulary of a people far re- 
mote from us in time and race! I find that 
Edel has allowed himself to be influenced 
far too greatly by a priori semasiological 
assumptions. Sethe much more wisely 
based his verdict on the evaluation of 
definite philological evidence. 

Since that great scholar published his 
epoch-making chapter on the evolution of 
Egyptian regnal dating, no one has 

5S. 96, second paragraph under C 


* That there is here a difficulty is frankly admitted 
on 8. 97, third paragraph 


’ The distinction between regnal year and civil 
year will have become much more marked in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, when the kings took to dating 
their years from the day of their accession. No change 
of expression, however, seems to have accompanied 
this new development 


doubted that the broad lines of its history 
started with a reference to some out- 
standing event of the year and ended with 
a simple enumeration of the years of each 
separate reign. From first to last the word 
4 zp (sp), “occasion,” “time,” here 
written in the abbreviated form ©, re- 
mained a component of the hieroglyphic 
expression {@ or {5 for “regnal year,” 
though its allusion to any specific action 
or occurrence faded out completely after 
the Sixth Dynasty. From the outset, ac- 
cordingly, the time-notion, the concept 
“vear,”’ resided in the first element of the 
compound, that read by Sethe as h%, but 
by Edel as rnpt. By a strange chance, in 
four good Sa‘idic biblical passages* con- 
taining a year-dating there is no longer 
any trace of a word for “‘year’’ at all, but 
the construct noun CTT-, evidently the re- 
mains of the old word 56 zp “occasion,” 
is left by itself, followed by a feminine 
cardinal number and in three of the four 
instances preceded by the feminine arti- 
cle, to convey the sense ‘‘year one,”’ “year 
two,” “year four,” and “year fifteen,” re- 
spectively. I shall be returning to the 
Coptic evidence later; for the moment all 
I wish to emphasize is that from as early 
as the Fourth Dynasty right down into 
the Christian era the word zp (sp) was a 
never failing constituent of the expression 
for “regnal year,”’ whatever in the mean- 
time might have happened to the other 
constituent, whether rnpt or ht. 

In spite of this fact and in spite of our 
undisputed knowledge that in the temple 
of Edfu tA was a common writing of p@ 
sp “occasion,” “time,”’ Edel would have 
ns believe that the spellings 2 A and 
4A several times substituted by the 
learned priests of that temple for the nor- 


8’ Crum, Coptic Dictionary, 349a. The actual exam- 
ples are TCETM (sic. 1.) OYE!, Dan 21: Ton 
CNTE Esth. Al: 2NCTI GTO ibid, Fil; TON 
MNTH Luke 3:1. The corresponding Greek has 
trovs or év tra without the definite article 


vers 
tine 
folk 


call 
s10On 
mat 
etnxo 
the 
proy 
wro 
mias 
read 
mus 
the 


ence 
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mal {O “regnal year’’* do not contain the 
said word sp at all, but seek to render an 
entirely different word which originally 
possessed the meaning “quarter of an 
aroura”’ but subsequently obtained a 
sense more or less approximating to that 
of {©. Edel has been led to this complicat- 
ed hypothesis by a passage in the famous 
treatise on Hieroglyphics by Horapollo, 
the opening lines of which (i. 5) read as 
follows: ypadovres 
TérapTov apovpas ypadovow" éori b€ péTpov 
yis ) Gpovpa mnxav 
eimeiy, 


"Eros ro éorTapevoy 
éxatov’ Bovdduevoi re 
éros “When 
writing the opening year they write 
‘fourth of an aroura’; now the aroura is a 
land-measure of 100 (square) cubits; and 
wishing to say ‘year’ they say ‘fourth.’ ” 
Horapollo goes on to explain that between 
one heliacal rising of the star Sothis and 
another a quarter of a day needs to be 
added, this making 365} days, i.e., the 
quarter of a full Sothie period of 1,461 
(rerpaernpis). In order to under- 
stand how Horapollo came to think that a 
regnal year could be called a “fourth,” 
one has to refer to another passage in his 
work (ii. 89) in which he proclaims the 


Téraprov éeyovow: 


days 


doctrine 7d 6é éros kar’ Alyumrious rerrapwv 
“the (true) year according to 
the Egyptians is of four (ordinary) years.” 
He thus equated the real year (éros)'® 


éviauTov, 


*In the temple of Edfu the sign { is often re- 


versed and the sign resembling 4 shows several dis- 
tinctions of form. For commodity of printing I here 
follow Edel’s example and use the normal older forms 


According to Censorinus, De die natali 18.10 
Hopfner, p. 793) this full year of 1,461 days was 
“god's year.”’ A similar expres- 
sion occurs in Horapollo i. 5, where the text of the 
manuscripts reads ds elva: rd tros rod Cov rpraxogiwr 
etixorra wivre jyepdy. This makes nonsense, nor does 
the addition by Salmasius of «ai reréprov greatly im- 
prove matters. I conjecture that Horapollo actually 
wrote oe elvac ré tros rod Geod yiAlww rerpaxoclwy éfqxovra 
mas }uepQv, and that this was changed to the present 
reading by a scribe who did not understand him. We 
must suppose that some Greek chronologist invented 
the ‘god's year ' because he could not admit the exist- 
ence of a real year containing the fraction of a day. 


Called @éov énavrés, 


with the rerpaernpis, the full Sothie pe- 
riod, so that the year of 365} days was 
only a “fourth.” 

According to Edel, 2 nr and Tha, 
conveying pictorially the value h3-23b, are 
not improbably enigmatic writings of a 
word hsb"' meaning literally “quarter” 
and etymologically connected with {5 — 
hsp, “quarter-aroura’’; this word, postu- 
lated to have been employed by the Edfu 
priests as a virtual synonym of, { O was, 
Edel conjectures, adopted only after, 
and as a consequence of, the intro- 
duction of the Canopic year of 365} days 
in 237 s.c. He puts forward this daring 
hypothesis quite tentatively, and it would 
perhaps be a mistake to take it very seri- 
ously, were it not that he claims for it a 
superiority to the view of =. and Tha 
taken by Sethe, and ends his paragraph 
with the words: “However these sportive 
writings of the Edfu texts are to be ex- 
plained, one thing is certain; they are un- 
able to shake the reading rnpt sp for {°®.” 

Since, therefore, Edel sets forth at some 
length a definite theory of the Edfu writ- 
ings =>. and T\An and rounds off his 
discussion with a most deplorable petitio 
principii, it appears necessary to demon- 
strate the utter impossibility of his argu- 
mentation.” This rests, it will be seen, on 


" Edel operates throughout with the Old Kingdom 
values 446 for ‘“‘quarter’’ and 2%) for “jackal.'’ This 
does not seriously impair his argument, but it is cer- 
tain that by Ptolemaic times 44> had become hsp (see 
above) and 2b had become sp; for this latter see 8S. 94, 
n. 2. For the derivation of hsp, “‘quarter aroura,”’ 
‘‘quarter,"’ from the old 445, ‘‘split up,”’ ““divide,’’ see 
Sethe, Von Zahlen und Zahlworten, pp. 75-78, based 
on Grapow’'s article AZ, XLIX, 116. The word can, 


therefore, have no connection with j 5 Hae hep 


**(vegetable)-bed,’" which occurs in that form in the 
Pyramid Texts; this confusion of two etymologically 
distinct words, unavoidable for Brugsch, as for Sethe 
in his earlier work (S. 98, n. 1), is regrettably perpetu- 
ated in Sbhordone's Commentary and also in Chronique 
d’ Egypte, 35 (1943), 43 

12 Edel's hypothesis has much in common with that 
of Brugsch, for which see 8. 97, at bottom, and the ref- 
erences there given. To Brugsch belongs the great 
merit of having first recognized the existence of these 
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the sole authority of Horapollo. No one 
familiar with that writer will deny his 
very considerable knowledge of both the 
hieroglyphic writing and the Egyptian 
language; but ever since the epoch-mak- 
ing discovery of Champollion it has be- 
come clear that Horapollo’s passion for 
allegorical interpretation was a profound 
error and could only lead to the intoler- 
able fantasies of Kircher. It is, of course, 
possible that there may be exceptions to 
this general verdict, but it is, on the 
whole, fully justified, and any particular 
explanation by Horapollo of an individual 
hieroglyphic sign or group, if taken at its 
face value, must incur the very gravest 
suspicion. On the other hand, if, as here, 
the facts underlying such an explanation 
ean be discerned, these may still be of 
some practical use to us as a means of cor- 
roboration. It is at least clear from the 
combined evidence of the Edfu writings 
and of the word for ‘‘quarter-aroura” that 
the Egyptians possessed a word for “‘reg- 
nal year,”’ reckoning Asp among its con- 
sonantal constituents. 

Now, if Edel’s theory were correct, 
might we not expect to find somewhere in 
the Edfu texts some clear hint that —2 }, 
and Tyr properly signified a ‘‘quarter’’? 
Instead of that, these writings direct our 
thoughts in a quite different direction, 
namely, to the presence in the group of the 
word 56 sp, “occasion,” which it thus 
shares in common with the other writing 
{@ for “regnal year.” In the absence of 
any variants like => or *} 5 © the guess 
that => and Tha properly meant 
“quarter” lacks any foundation whatso- 
ever. Again, if there had really been such a 
word distinct from {@, would it not have 


rare Edfu writings for ‘‘regnal year’’ (AZ, IX, 58) and 
of having utilized the passage of Horapollo in connec- 
tion with them (Agy ptologie, p. 349). It would, how- 
ever, make too great demands on my space to discuss 
in detail Brugsch's views on this subject. 
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been a strange coincidence that both 
words should end with the same conson- 
ants -sp? Yet again, it must be noted that 
in two duplicate texts'* where Tha or its 
abbreviation 4 occurs it alternates, as 
duly noted by Sethe, with the traditional 
writing {6 and, as Fairman points out to 
me, in one specific case" 4° and {Og, 
“Year 19,” stand as direct variants of one 
another and ought, accordingly, to be the 
same word; is it then likely that the de- 
signer of these texts, after writing “year 
x’ quite sensibly in a number of places, 
should suddenly intercalate ‘‘quarter 19” 
or whatever the number may be? So far 
as I am aware, the love of variety shown 
by the Ptolemaic priests in their inscrip- 
tions is one which displayed itself mainly 
in the signs they employed, not or at all 
events far less in the vocabulary under- 
lying those signs. Lastly, Edel has taken 
no account of the fact that in three of the 
examples where our much-debated Edfu 
writings occur, they are accompanied by 
feminine numbers, such as_ regularly 
stand after {6 from Dyn. X XT" onward 
and are seen also in the Edfu texts; in face 

12S. 94, No. 54; 95, No. 56; the texts in question 
are Chassinat, Edfou, IV, 7 ff., and thid., VII, 5 ff 

“4 Ibid., IV, 8, 2 = VII, 6, 8 maa 

% To Sethe’s examples (91, Nos. 32 ff.) Cerny add- 
edin JE A, XXXII, 26, others of Dyn. X XI. I should 
have doubted Sethe’s isolated example from a far 
earlier date (No. 32, reign of Menthotpe III) but fora 


very interesting confirmation from the time of Am- 
menemes I (Mond and Myers, Temples of Armant, Pl 
99, No. 10), ‘S89 

oa at. « > 


N “first year of glorious rising under 
Ww 


where we find i9 Je 


code Cerny points out that this or a similar writing of 
the expression for regnal year is not uncommon from 
the Twenty-fifth Dynasty onward, eg. AZ, XXXIV, 
116, Nos. 35, 37; 117, No. 42; Couyat and Montet, Jn- 
scriptions du Ouadi Hammamdat, Pl. XXXIV, No 
144; Pl. XX XV, No. 164; more in the inscriptions of 
Kawa shortly to be published. Whether the inventor 
of this style of writing intended the graphic represen- 
tation of ‘‘year of months and days,’’ or whether (a less 
plausible suggestion) @\ is to be taken phonetically 
as sp(r), it seems certain that in the inscription of Am- 
menemes I the feminine ¢pt must be due to the gender 
of hit-sp. 
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of WAS Tha and 7128 Edel 
will have to assume that his word hé&b 
(= hsp), “quarter,” “regnal year’ had 
changed gender; this is not, indeed, im- 
possible, but it is one more assumption to 
add to the many already piling up upon 
his unfortunate hypothesis. 

Not trusting to my own judgment in 
the matter of the orthographic habits of 
the Edfu priests, I applied for help to a 
scholar whose competence in this field is 
beyond dispute. In answer to a number of 
specific questions incorporating my rea- 
sons for doubting that —2}q and 7}, 
could have been used to spell a hitherto 
unknown word for “quarter” Fairman 
not only confirmed my surmises in every 
case but also produced a wealth of evi- 
dence justifying his replies. Since he him- 
self has long been collecting material for 
an article on the various words for “year” 
employed at Edfu, I will here only sum- 
marize the principal points. It would be 
natural, he tells me, for such a word to be 
written phonetically and provided with a 
determinative. However, the signs _9 and 
1 while being frequently employed with- 
out determinative for the word hit, 
“front,” in its various senses, are only 
very rarely used for alphabetic h.’* The 
sign A very common without determina- 
tive to write 5@ sp, “occasion,” “time,” 
has not even once been found as a bi- 
literal for sb or sp in any triliteral word 
(e.g., spd, sbh, hsb, hsp); in fact the em- 
ployment as sp, “occasion,” appears to 
have been the only one at Edfu, so that 
~*) or 7 must be the equivalent of {2 unless 
those signs are to be denied any signifi- 
cance at all. Finally, Fairman thinks it im- 
possible that the alphabetic 7 should have 

Chassinat, Edfou, VII, 8, 7-8 
Ibid., VIE, 7,1. Tbid., TV, 8, 4 


See Fairman's enumeration of alphabetic signs 
nnales du Service, XLIII, 223, Nos. 157, 158. 


been used alone as abbreviation for such a 
triliteral word,”° though, like { in earlier 
days,” it might easily take the place of a 
compound word of which it constituted 
the first element. 

Edel, as we have seen, seems to suggest 
that if we are unwilling to accept his the- 
ory in regard to 2 }q, T}aq and 7, we 
should give up as a bad job any attempt 
to explain those writings and leave them 
entirely out of account. But to my mind, 
as to Sethe’s, the presence of a writing of 
sp in these writings, the following fem- 
inine number,” the meaning “regnal 
year,” and the alternation with |O in one 
and the same passage all point quite de- 
cisively to the equations —2 tA = aps, 
= | = {O. If this be granted, are we not 
driven to the conclusion that {© in the 
latter group is the word hx? Is it likely 
that the Edfu priests should have been 
right in their diagnosis of the element O 
in {6 and wrong in their diagnosis of the 
element {o ? It is true that we would have 

2 The use of single alphabetic signs as abbrevia- 
tions for words of which they give the initial letter was 
rare at all periods. The best-known case is, of course | 
for snb in +! | . In the Wilbour papyrus (see my Com- 

enro 
44 { ht(r)i, 
‘*horse."" Many years ago I thought I had discovered 
confirmation of Sethe's reading 4't-sp in some words 
written on the shoulder of a late statue in the Cairo 


Museum, Annales du Service, X, 101 = Legrain, 
Statues et Statuettes, LI1, No. 42212. Legrain there read 


what looked like “Year 2 ({| \}) under the King 


mentary, p. 78) j is found for } 


Thotembé.’’ Examination of the original showed 
however, Legrain's reading to be erroneous; the actual 


reading is | \4 hey, “favored,”’ as has now been con- 


firmed by Leibovitch in answer to a query sent by 
Cerny; the two \ signs have their hieratic form, and 


Legrain's mistake is due to his having overlooked the 
curve at the top and the tick at the side 


! See S. 88, Nos. 1-5, dating from Ammenemes I 
to Ptolemy Philometor 


* This was, of course, due to the two elements of 
the compound having coalesced as one word, with the 
result that the number changed its gender to agree 
with that of the first element, see 8S. 91-3. See further 
above, p. 168, n. 15 
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welcomed earlier testimony as regards 
this first element, but, not having it, we 
must feel ourselves lucky that there ex- 
ists any positive evidence at all. As re- 
gards Edel’s preference for rnpt-sp, I find 
any solid ground for it conspicuous by its 
absence. That there was such a word as 
rnpt, ‘‘year,” is proved by variants from 
the two ends of Egyptian history, oe 
in the Pyramid Texts (965) and POMTTE 
(S), POMTT! (B) in Coptic; and though 
in common with the rest of my colleagues 
I believe that {©! is usually to be read 
rnpt, definite proof is always wanting, and 
if an alternative reading h3t be now ac- 
cepted for “‘year”’ in h3-sp, there seems no 
reason for thinking that {or may not oc- 
casionally have to be read in that way too. 
I cannot agree that the very rare variant”® 
{or O for “regnal year” is cogent evidence 
for, and still less that it definitely proves, 
the reading rnpt-sp. On the contrary, the 
latter reading is assumption pure and 
simple. 

It is necessary to confess that in Egyp- 
tian philology many of our accepted opin- 
ions depend upon reasoning far short of 
complete demonstration. But, that having 
once been said, there seems no good 
ground why we should disfigure our gram- 
mars and frighten away our pupils by a 
plethora of notes of interrogation. Conse- 
quently, as the reading of {®, {5 I shall 
continue to give h3t-zp, k3t-sp without any 
such mark. More doubtful, but. still 
scarcely desiderating a question mark, is 
the value h3 for { alone in certain cases. 
If h3t, as I now affirm with confidence, was 
the value of { in the Old Kingdom {@r, 
“Year of the third time,” then it would 
surely be paradoxical to read the sign 
otherwise in such expressions as {e.° I 

23 8. 90, Nos. 21. 28. I can cite one more example of 
this writing, namely, {i011 from the reign of 


Amosis I in an unpublished hieratic graffito in the 
tomb of Sebknakhte at El-K4b. 
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“Year after the second time’ and {} } 
“Year of the Union of the Two Lands.” | 
feel a greater doubt about the occasional 
writings like a, “vear 20”’:** here in my 
opinion rnpi is entirely out of the ques- 
tion, but one may hesitate between re- 
garding { © as an abbreviation for h3-sp 
and taking it to be simply A3i—I have an 
ill-founded preference for the former al- 
ternative. Edel thinks he has discovered 
a particularly convincing proof of his 
reading rnpl-sp in the words of a Dyn. XI 
stela {6,0 tf) 2 IY) ho 
“vear 14, the making of this stela in the 
year of the rebellion of This.’ ‘““Who,”’ he 
asks, “could seriously defend the reading 
h3t sp 14... hdt nt sbi Tni against rnpt sp 
14...rnpt nt sbi Tni?” Not I, at all 
events; as regards the word {* here I pre- 
fer to read rnpt because the sense “regnal 


year” is not present. However, in this 
passage Edel makes the unwarranted as- 


sumption that the reading rnpt for {) ear- 
ries with it the necessary acceptance of 
the reading rnpt-sp for { ©: how untenable 
such an assumption is a common exor- 
dium of New Kingdom documents shows, 
se (0.8) {6,1 (no Oe am tee AO 
“Year 2, fourth month of Inundation, day 
7, the day of withdrawing emmer .. . ’’;* 
here a word for “day” occurs twice, but in 
the first case (©) it reads sw, and in the 
second (© 1) Arw. 

Let us now return to the Coptic evi- 
dence. Edel’s reasons for refusing to find 
the remains of _9 h3¢ in the Bohairic AC- 
oy! are impressive, though it does not 
help matters to quote A_XTT-, since there 
too the nature of the initial A is obscure. 
The Sa‘idic examples (see above, p. 166, 
n. 8) are, as Edel agrees, direct descend- 

24 See above, p. 169, n. 21 


2% Brit. Mus. 99; see now Clére and Vandier, Texrtes 
de la premiére période intermédiaire, p. 19 


*% Spiegelberg, Rechnungen aus der Zeit Setis 1, Pl 
IV. 
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ants of the old pharaonic expression for 
“regnal year’; but here the first element 
has completely disappeared, as we have 
just found to be probably true also in 
Bohairic. Nevertheless, I believe that a 
trace of that element has survived in the 
feminine gender of the number following 
cti- (cf. the writings mentioned above, 
pp. 168-69, nn. 15-18). The T placed before 
CTT- in almost every case is a puzzle, but 
I agree with Edel that it cannot possibly 
be the feminine ending of A3@’ and am, 
with him, convinced that it is the femin- 
ine definite article. Edel fails to point out, 
however, how strange the presence of this 
article is, since it is not found in the Greek 
originals** and, from the analogy of COY- 
CNAY, “second hour,” and of XTI- 
WOMTE, “third hour,” is not expect- 
ed. With some diffidence I suggest an ex- 
planation. Though Crum gives the mean- 
ing of CTT- as “year,” which it was quite 
clearly intended to signify, I doubt wheth- 
er the Copts ever felt it that way. Perhaps 
it continued for them to be a more general 
word for “time,” “occasion,” like the still 
very much alive masculine word COTT, 
construct CTT-. If this be so, then may 
not the article T have served in some way 
as a substitute for the lost first element, 
retaining its gender and allusively sug- 
gesting that the kind of time meant was a 
dating year (éros)? That this explanation 
is not as fantastic as might at first sight 
appear is indicated by the fact that, as 
Crum does not fail to record, the Fay- 
yamie dialect uses CTI-, TCTT- also in 
the sense of “hour.”’ Here at all events we 
have the explanation of the addition in 
that dialect of the actual word for “‘year”’ 
(AAMT = rnp?) ; when speaking of a year- 
date, Fayyaimic said TCTI-t NAAM- 
TI, literally, I presume, “the zth year- 
time”; when speaking of a particular 
*? As Sethe wrongly supposed, AZ, LI, 138 


‘See p. 167, n. 9 28. 92. 
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“hour,” that dialect said TINAY NCTI 
OYEl MITTOOY, “the moment of time 
one of the day.”’ It is fatal to Edel’s theory 
of the survival in Fayydmic of his as- 
sumed rnpt-sp that in the isolated AAM- 
m1] Tcen B, “year of the ninth time,” 
the definite article T intervenes. The ad- 
dition of NAAMTTI and the like was ob- 
viously secondary. 

It has taken me seven pages of print to 
combat a reading to which Edel devoted 
four, but if I succeed in saving my col- 
leagues from a backward step, the space 
will not have been expended in vain. Edel 
tells me by letter that before sending his 
paper to JNES he had taken the precau- 
tion of winning the approval of several 
very able scholars, and that not in Ger- 
many alone. Had it not been for this fact, 
I should hardly have undertaken the un- 
congenial task of criticizing a younger 
man to whose talent Egyptology already 
owes much. I personally have benefited 
greatly from Edel’s article, since it has 
forced me to read once again with the ut- 
most attention Sethe’s brilliant chapter, 
and I can only recommend others to do 
the same. In my opinion that chapter, 
though not wholly devoid of mistakes*® 
and in one place even displaying a lapse 
into carelessness," provides a model of 
logical power, lucidity of expression, and 
soberness of judgment unsurpassed in the 
literature of our science. 

Court PLace 
IrFLey, OxrorD 
** In addition to the paragraph on AC¢oy!, I may 


instance Sethe’s remarks (S. 89) on the Royal Canon 
of Kings at Turin, corrected in my article JEA, 


XXXI, 21 (the apparent © for 0 or 0 in col. 3, 


Nos. 12-16, etc., is doubtless only an extreme abbrevi- 
ation; I ought to have explained this in my article on 
Regnal Years). See also his note on hzp (S. 98, n. 1) 
dealt with above, p. 167, n. 11 

#1 In the passage in Horapollo, where Sethe's argu- 
ment was corrected by Loret, as is admitted in Von 
Zahlen und Zahilworten, p. 75, n. 9. See also my account 
above, p. 167. 
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A. LEO OPPENHEIM 


HE ritual clothing of the images is 

an important and very old feature 

of the Mesopotamian cult’ which 
has never been made the subject of a spe- 
cial investigation. The present study will 
deal with only one aspect of this subject 
matter: the use of “golden garments” as 
sacred vestments for the gods and, in 
Assyria, as vestis regia. Although the cune- 
iform texts refer rather cursorily and only 
in a few instances directly to such gar- 
ments, I hope to show that enough in- 
direct evidence is available to study with 
some success the nature of these garments 
and their technological background. In 
order to achieve this, the philologist has to 
take cognizance of the archeological ma- 
terial, which, happily enough, is espe- 
cially abundant for the very period which 
yields most of the textual evidence. Apart 
from the used to denote these 
“golden garments,” we also have at our 


words 


disposal their representations in the works 


of Mesopotamian art as well as actual 
remnants thereof. Under these circum- 
stances the approach characterized by the 
phrase Wérter und Sachen can be fully 
utilized. 

Direct references to garments of gold 
can be found only twice, in a date-formula 
preserved on a group of tablets excavated 
in Tell Asmar and in a passage of the well- 
known inscription of doubtful authen- 
ticity? of the Kassite king Agum-kakrime. 

1Cf., e.g., Landsberger, Kult. Kalender, pp. 117 f., 
and my remarks in The Wilberforce Eames Babylonian 
Collection (“AOS,"’ XXXII, (Baltimore, 1949}), 13 f., 
and in the still unpublished The Material Culture of the 
Neo-Babylonian Period (index sub lubuStu), where the 


pertinent material from the temple archives of the 
Neo-Babylonian period is discussed in ertenso. 


2 Doubt in the authenticity of this document has 
been expressed by Landsberger in MAOG, IV, 312. 


The date-formula occurs on tablets from 
Eshnunna and has been published by 
Jacobsen in Frankfort, Lloyd, and Jacob- 
sen, The Gimil Sin Temple and the Palace 
of the Rulers in Tell Asmar (= “OIP,” 
Vol. XLIIT [Chiecago, 1940]), p. 195. It 
runs as follows: mu gus 
kin "TiSpak, “year (called): the 
lédiqum garment [cf. below] of gold of /for 
the god Tishpak.” The inscription of 
Agum-kakrime is published in V R, Pl. 33 
(K 4348 + 4149 + 8 27) with an addi- 
tional fragment (Rm 505) in R. C. 
Thompson, The Epic of Gilgamesh, PI. 
XXXVI. It mentions golden garments in 
Column II, lines 28-35, in the following 
context: "4 gii.un [gu&skin.s]a; 
“Marduk u “Sar-pa-ni-tum lu-i ad-di-nu- 
ma lu-bu-us-ta ra-bi-ta guSkin.sa; 
“Marduk wu Sar-pa-ni-tum lu-i-lab-bi-si- 
nu-li-ma, “I gave four talents of reddish 
gold for (the fabrication of) a garment for 
Marduk and Sarpanitum and (thus) clad 
Marduk and Sarpanitum in a gala-gar- 
ment® of reddish gold.” 


te-di-qum 


Another pertinent reference is 
tained in a historical inscription of the 
Neo-Babylonian period. The 
Nabonidus in the Museum in Istanbul (cf. 
Langdon-Zehnpfund in “VAB,” IV, 35 ff. 
and 270 ff.) reports in a passage, which is 
partly broken, on the dedication of costly 
garments (called again tédiqu) for Ea and 


con- 


stela of 


the divine couple, Nabi and Tasmétum. 
Column VIII:x+1-x+15 reads: “|. ..] 
godhead [. . .] the surface (zimu) of which 
was made shining with |pre]cious stones 

* For this meaning of raba cf., e.g., lubiu rabad and 


maialu raba in Thompson, Epic of Gilgamesh, P! 
XXVIII, ll. 38 and 41. 
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and gold, I arranged magnificently for Ea 
... Nabd... Ta&Smétum as a (édiqu gar- 
ment (befitting) their great godhead.” 
Though the context is broken, it can be 
taken to indicate that the tédiqu (cf. be- 
low) for the clothing of these images was 
decorated with beads of precious stones 
and with gold. 

None of the quoted passages indicates 
in any way the technique or specific form 
in which the gold was used in connection 
with the mentioned garments. The tablets 
originating in the offices of the temple ad- 
ministrations in the Neo-Babylonian pe- 
riod, however, contain a number of ref- 
erences which, as will be shown presently, 
shed light on the nature of these garments 
of gold. See first the text Dougherty, 
“GCCI,” Il, 133:1-6 (Kandalainu, 17th 
year): 561 a-a-ri 560 te-en-Si-ia naphar 
(written PAP) 1121 a-a-ri u te-en-%i-ia 8} 
ma.na 2 gin gu&Skin ad-i rte 


mu-sip-ti ki.l4.bi -&té-nu, “561 (pieces 


of) aiaru, 560 (pieces of) tensia, together 
1121 (pieces of) aiaru and tenia, their 
weight—together with the (pertinent) 
musiptu-garment—is 8 minas 52 shekels 
of gold.” Another text in the same collec- 
tion, “GCCI,” I, 367:1-5 (Kandalanu, 
9th year), has the following figures: “468 
a-a-r{i_ of gold], 469 te-en-%i-i|4 of golld, 
(together) 937 aiaru and tensia, their 
weight—{together with] their musiptu- 
garment—is [...] minas 13 shekels of 
gold.”” These two passages disclose that 
the garment termed mustptu (cf. below) 
was provided with a large number of gold- 
en objects, ornaments most probably, 
which were denoted respectively by ataru 
and tensia. 

The meaning of the first term has been 
established as “‘Bliite,”’ i.e., petaled flower 
(ef. R. C. Thompson, Herbal, pp. 56f.; 
Bauer-Landsberger, ZA, XXXVII, 93) 
and by B. Meissner in MAOG, XII, Nos. 
1-2, 54f., as (golden) ornament in the 
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form of a rosette.‘ More difficult is the 
second word, which is listed in Bezold, 
Glossar, p. 294a, with the translation 
“(leinener ev. golddurchwirkter) Uber- 
wurf,”’ while Meissner, 4M AOG, XII, Nos. 
1-2, 55, rendered tenSia with “‘Kopfband” 
but left the word without translation in 
his article, “Babylonische Warenpreise” 
(“APAW,” Phil. Hist. Abt., 1936/1), p. 
39, n. 6. From the contexts given above, 
one is bound to assume that the word 
ten%ia can refer only to a golden orna- 
ment comparable with the rosette, to- 
gether with which it is always mentioned. 
This observation takes ten%ia out of the 
context into which Bezold’s Glossar has 
placed it, that is, it divorces it from tum&u, 
tunSu, tunzu, tuzzu, tiizu. These words can 
be traced back to two sources: (a) the gar- 
ment ttiig.tuSe (written: tig. 
A.DU) = tu-un-Su (JRAS, 1905, p. 829; 
BM. 81-4-28: rev. 33), referring probably 
to the cloaklike wrap manufactured by the 
craftsman e-pis tu-un-%i (“CT,” XIV, 
Pl. 45 rev. I1:40)° and sometimes men- 


‘In this study Meissner neglected to set aside the 
references for a specific type of ‘‘golden rosette,’ which 
is termed aiar pani, ‘front rosette.’’ This refers to a 
type of decoration of a miter, etc., or also to a head- 
band, both frequently illustrated on Neo-Assyrian re- 
liefs: the front part of the tiara is decorated by a large 
(golden) rosette, or such a rosette is held above the 
forehead of a person by means of a fillet. Divine beings 
and kings alone are represented with this ‘‘front ro- 
sette.’’ Such an aiar péni is mentioned, e.g., in Strass- 
maier, Nbn, 1081: 1-2: “2 shekels of gold given to E 
and M. a-na |bat-ga) 44 a-a-ri pa-ni | ie., for the 
jrepair| of the front rosette of \""; Non, 1095:7 
Je a-a-|ri] pa-ni(!); Contenau, ““TCL,"’ XII, 39:5: 2 
a-a-ri pa-ni §4 "“GaSan.mes Note, further- 
more, Dougherty, ‘““YOS,’’ VI, 211:2-3, 216:13-—14, 
and Strassmaier, Nbn, 1097:1-3, with the following 
context: 32 a-a-ri ina lib-bi 4 gal.mes /@ gu-un- 
gu-pi-in-ni 1° id muhhi pa-ni, “32 rosettes, among 
them (are): 4 large ones, one with bosses(’) |for gungu- 
pinnu cf. Zimmern, ZA XXXIV, 197; Holma, Kér- 
perteile, p. 142, n. 4; Ebeling, “VAB," II, 1411], one 
for the forehead.’’ For further details concerning this 
use of rosettes of gold cf. my Material Culture 
sub aiar pani and sanhu 


. index 


‘The name of this craftsman recurs in the com 
mentary series Har. gud = im-ru-u = bal-iu Il R 
Pi. 51, No. 3, plus V R, Pl. 32, No. 3intheentry 14 
kus. (G).Tia:tTik .tag.ga e-pis tu-ud-di (cf. 


also Langdon in RA, XXXI, 110, n. 1) = hbup-pu-w 
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tioned in Middle- (““UM,” II/2, 121:11, 
14, 142:11, ete.) and Neo-Babylonian 
texts (cf. my Material Culture, index sub 
voce); (b) to the garment tu-u-zu which 
corresponds in the text L. Matous, LTBA, 
I, 86, cols. 18-16:27, to the Sumerian 
[tdg.x].lugal.l4.gé and is ex- 
plained as ditto (= gad-la-lu-u) 8a Sarri 
“linen wrap of the king.’ 

Before studying the possibility of es- 
tablishing the characteristic form of the 
golden ornament called tenSia, more ref- 
erences for the occurrence of this word 
have to be adduced. The text Strassmaier , 
Nbn, 591:2-3 (Nabonidus, 12th year), re- 
cords that gold was given to goldsmiths: 
“for the repair (a-na bat-ga, |. 2) of a-a-ri 
[tJe(!)-en-si-i ta-ri-ka-tum [p]i(!)-8d-an-nu 
Sd “GaSan _ Sip-par’ the rosettes and 
tensia—the tarikatum’—(from) the pisan- 
nu garment [cf. below] of the ‘Lady of 
Sippar.’”’ See, furthermore, the Neo- 
Babylonian letter Harper, ABL, 498:10 


14 (R. Pfeiffer, State Letters, No. 252; L. 


together with such craftsmen as the weaver, bow- 
maker, manufacturer of leather objects, basket-weav- 
er, and sackmaker. The name of profession huppé (ex- 
plaining the Har .ra = hubullu term ‘‘manufacturer 
of tuS$u’’) recurs also in von Soden, ‘““LTBA,"’ II, No 
1. IIL:18, between that for the leather worker and 
the weaver, but it remains a crux because these pas- 
sages do not fit the interpretation given by Goetze in 
JCS. I, 182, n. 42. Stamm, “MVAeG,”" XLIV, 270, 
leaves the word huppé without translation. 

* The preceding line reads [tQg.x).dingir 
ra.gé6 = na-al-ba-id, “|... -dress] of the god(s) = 
clothing,”’ which is explained by qad-la-lu-u id ili, 
“‘linen-wrap of a deity."’ It is worthy of note that the 
Akk. nalbasu which appears, e.g., in Ebeling, “KAR,” 
476:14 and 17 as referring to the dress of the king, is 
considered here to require an explanation. This may 
be taken as indicating that nalbaiu was actually a 
technical term denoting a dress for cultic and royal 
use. Cf. below, p. 188, n. 26, for a possible explanation 
of this semantic situation. Cf. also the “‘group-vocabu- 
lary” erim.bu& = anantu, 5th tabl. (“CT,” Vol 
XIX, Pl. 13 K 7331: rev II1l:1-3 and the dupl 
“TCL,” VI, Pls. 35f.) which mentions in one and the 
same section: tu-d-zu, ga-da-lu-u and ga-da-ma-hu. 

’ The text is poorly copied; read ina 1a1-dti-nu in 
L 5 

* For the discussion of this difficult terminus tech- 
nicus, I have to refer again to my Material Culture, in- 
dex sub tarikdtum. 
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Waterman, Royal Correspondence, I, 348 
f.), in which a goldsmith reports: “12 
minas of gold...are at my disposal, | 
have made (them) into rosettes and fensd 
(a-na a-a-ru ti te-en-Su-t%) for Sarpanitum.” 

The connection between these golden 
ornaments and the garments mentioned 
in the quoted passages (musiplum, pigan 
nu) is illustrated by the following text 
dealing with the same subject matter. 
Dougherty, “GCCI,” II, 69:1-9 (Nabo- 
polassar, 8th year) reads: ‘“700+x ro- 
[settes of gold, y te-e]n-si-[ia] of gold, their 
weight*—including the musiptu-garment 
—is 23 minas §dé a-na mubhi “N[a-nja-a 
il-lu-%, i.e., which are (to be) mounted 
upon (the garment of the image of) Nana, 
172 rosettes of gold and ten-&{i-ia] of gold 
in addition (prr1ig*™), 14 minas (is) their 
weight, a-na hu-ub-b|i]-i Su-ru-du-nu, i.e., 
were taken down for cleaning purposes.’”'° 

These passages demonstrate that the 
golden ornaments attached to the gar- 
ments could be taken down (Sé@rudu as 
against eli) for cleaning or for repair. 
From the fact that the few extant exam- 
ples of such ornaments are provided with 
four small holes, or with small metal rings 
on their back (cf. below, p. 188), it can be 
concluded that they were sewed onto the 
fabric. The cleaning of such ornaments is 
also mentioned in Dougherty, ‘“YOS,” 
VI, 117:4-8 (Nabonidus, 8th year): “706 
rosettes of gold, 706 ten-%i-i of gold from 
the kusitu garment [cf. below] of Nana, 
are at the disposal of the goldsmith S. a-na 
mi-si-e, i.e. for cleaning.’”™ 

*Text: ki.l&.bi.e.ne.ne Similar ‘‘pho- 
netic’’ writings of Sumerian words recur not too rare- 
ly in Neo-Babylonian adminisizative documents. Cf., 
eg.,.gi8.ba.ar (“YOS,” III, 147:27), mu.@ 
sag.lugal (“BE,” VIII/1 77:1), im.mar 
da (for: tu) (“BIN,’’ I, 127:10), sag.di (for 


du) (Nbk, 284:4), eSemen written x1.e.ne.p? 
(for: K1.e.Ne.p1) (“BRM," II, 22:7), ete 


‘© For hdbu II, ‘to clean,"’ cf 
Rit. acc., p. 89, n. 2 


Thureau-Dangin, 


‘The verb mesa cannot refer, in this context, to 


the ‘“‘washing’’ (Sum. lub) of metals—that is, to 
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While all these passages refer to deco- 
rated garments utilizing two types of 
ornaments: rosettes and fensia, the next 
passage to be discussed shows the rosette 
in combination with an ornament termed 
niphu. Cf. the following line (1. 386) of 
Thureau-Dangin, Une Relation de la 
VIII* campagne de Sargon (““TCL,” Vol. 
111): 9 lu-ba-ri-e <ta>-al-bul-ti iliti*'-su 
ka ni-ip-hi guSkin guskin 
Si-bil-su-nu i-na mu-ur-di-e su-ub-bu-tu, “9 
garments of his divine attire, whose ‘btu 
were trimmed(?) with golden niphu and 
golden rosettes in rows(?).”’ 


ta-ar 


This passage contains a number of diffi- 
cult words: Sibtu, murda, and subbutu. 
The first has been discussed by Ungnad in 
his Glossar zu NRV I, p. 146, and trans- 
lated with ““Kléppelung” (and “von den 
Spitzen goldener Bliiten,”’ referring to the 
phrase just quoted. Evidence collected 
from the Neo-Babylonian administrative 


documents and discussed in extenso in my 


Material Culture (index sub voce) proves 
that the items of divine attire termed, re- 
spectively, btu and erru™ are, as a rule, 


their refining—but necessarily to a process of cleaning 
or repolishing to which these golden ornaments were 
periodically subjected. In support of this interpreta- 
tion of mesa is the Bogazkéy-passage, “KBo,"’ I, 
10:12: im-te-si di-ma-a-ti-ia, ‘““he wiped off my tears,” 
when compared with the analogous verse from the 
epic known as ‘“‘Nergal and Ereshkigal"’ (cf. Jensen, 
“KB,” VI/1, p. 78, 1. 20): di-im-ta-ia i-ka-ap-pa-ar,” 
“he wiped off her tears.” 

This meaning of mesa is also attested in the XIXth 
tablet of the series Har .ra = hubullu (V R, Pl. 15 
rev 2) through the translation of t@g.igi.da 
dr.ra, “fabric, the surface (of which) is scratched 
with reed peg(s)"’ by mi-su-d, ie., “roughened.” 

The word mésu, which appears as a synonymous 
expression for hurdsu, ‘gold,’ in von Soden, ““LTBA,"’ 
II, No. 1, XV:19 (also “CT,” Vol. XVIII, Pl. 19, 
K 4377:2) cannot be connected (against Ungnad, 
Orientalia, N.S., IV, 296 ff.) with the verb mesdé, but 
corresponds to Sumerian me.a_ discussed recently 
by Poebel, Miscellaneous Studies (“AS,"’ Vol. XIV 
Chicago, 1948]}), p. 83, n. q. A precious metal called 
mésu appears, however, in two Neo-Babylonian texts: 
Ungnad, “VS,"" VI, 191:20 (= San Nicold-Ungnad, 
“NRV,” Vol. I, No. 797), and Dougherty, “GCCI,” 
Il, 25:1 (a goldsmith receives 38 shekels of mi-(e}-|s}u 
for the fabrication of golden objects). 
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enumerated immediately before (sibtu) or 
after (erru) the bandeau or ribbon called 
kulilu (cf., for the latter, K. F. Mueller, 
“MVAeG,” XLI/3, p. 34; Weidhaas, ZA, 
XLV, 121, n. 13). This fact, on the one 
hand, and the indications given by the 
light weight reported for the Sbtu (15-30 
shekels), on the other hand, suggest that 
this term refers to a narrow fillet or the 
like, woven of wool in various colors (as 
the Neo-Babylonian texts indicate). Such 
a ribbon was used as a headband and, 
often, as a border decoration on the mono- 
chrome fabrics of Mesopotamia. In the 
present context Sbtu seems to denote such 
a border decorated with golden orna- 
ments, in fact, rosettes and disks.'* The 
term murdi remains a hapar (cf. Bezold, 
Glossar, p. 1806). For subbutu in the pro- 
posed sense of “bordered” (cf. German 
einfassen), | may refer to the Assyrian 
letter Harper, ABL, 1203:4-—5, describing 
a pitcher for pouring water for washing 
(narmaktu) with the words 8a guS&kin 
sab-bu-ta-tu-u-nu, “which is edged with 
gold.” 

By mentioning rosettes and disks, i.e., 
aiaru and niphu, as decoration of a pat- 
terned border-strip sewed onto a mono- 
chrome garment, the discussed passage 
sheds some light on the nature of the ob- 
jects denoted by fensia. Many of the rep- 
resentations of decorated garments on 
Assyrian reliefs show rosettes alternating 
with disks, but often with small 
square cuts. These are either 
blank or have simple geometric designs. 
In a few instances a wall with towers is 
represented (cf. below, p. 186). It is pos- 


also 


squares 


# Cf. Bezold, Glossar, p. 63a: eru, “ein Kleid’’; but 
the spelling ir-ri (e.g., in Strassmaier, Cam), 277:11 
indicates the reading erru (to eréru, ‘to bind"). Cf 
also the equation e-ri-ru = lu-ba-ru (V R, PL. 28:35e/d 
= “CT,” Vol. XVIII, Pl. 11, K 169:1), probably re 
ferring to the same word 

8 For this meaning of niphu, cf. Thureau-Dangin 
in RT, XXXII, 42ff.. and Weidner, AsO, IX, 41 
(Schmuckscheiben "’) 
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sible that some, or even all, of the now 
blank squares had been provided with 
various designs which were omitted by 
the artist-mason on account of their small 
size or were painted on the reliefs. The 
term tfensia could refer to the character- 
istic form of these bracteates but also to 
the ornaments or representations appear- 
pearing on them, even to their function. 
Since no etymological connection for this 
word (perhaps of Aramaic origin: fensia, 
Akkadianized tenSa/é) can be established, 
the problem of its interpretation has to re- 
main without solution. 

Still, garments decorated with narrow 
rows of small and thin golden bracteates 
in various forms (cf. presently) and sizes 
in appliqué work could certainly be 
termed “‘garments of gold,’’ exactly as the 
garments of the Classical period were 
termed “golden’’ when decorated with 
embroidery of gold thread or using such 
thread in the warp and/or the weft. 

The sewing-on of the golden ornaments 
is referred to in the text Dougherty, 
“GCCI,” I, 59:6-8 (Nebuchadnezzar II, 
22d year), which reports on payments 
made to the goldsmiths 84 muhhi ha-te-e 
[Sd] a-a-ri u te-en-Se-e, “who are in charge 
of the hatd of the rosettes and tensé.”’ The 
same verb seems to recur in the text 
Ungnad, “‘VS,” VI, 1:4 (Kandalinu, 12th 
year) (= San Nicolé-Ungnad, “NRV,”’ 
Vol. I, No. 722), where I read that gold 
was given a-na [ha]-ti Sd a-a-ri Sd ‘A-a, 
“for the [hala of the rosettes for/of Aia.” 
Theoretically, the verb could refer either 
to the fabrication (by punching or cast- 
ing)'* of the ornaments themselves or to 
their application to the fabric. In favor of 
the latter alternative, I may adduce the 
entry of the XIXth tablet of the series 


'* For molds in which such ornaments could have 
been cast cf. simply D. Opitz, Altorientalische Guss- 
formen (in A/fO, Beiheft I (Berlin, 1933], pp. 179 ff.), 
Pis. VI, Nos. 3, 4,6; VII, Nos.7 8, 22; 1X, No. 22; X, 
No. 26. 
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HAR. ra = hubullu (Sm 13 published in 
V R, Pl. 15, 29 c/d), which equates tug. 
dul.dul, “covered garment,” with 
ha-tu-t. 

Not only fabrics but also leather and 
leather-coated objects seem to have been 
decorated in this way. Cf. the text Strass- 
maier, Nbn, 1097, mentioning in lines 4-8 
four items (bébu) of, respectively, 274, 
256, 269, and 261 rosettes" destined for 
the leather worker (lG.aSgab). An- 
other leather worker received, according 
to the text Dougherty, “GCCI,” I, 
276:2, objects described as pi-ir-hi a(!)- 
§{d]-gu (24 in number). These recur in the 
text “GCCI,” I, 210: 1-4 in the following 
context: “124 shekels of silver for one 
large rosette (1 a-a-ri rabii*) and pi-ir-hi 
a-Sd-gi.”” In medical texts (cf., e.g., R. C. 
Thompson, AJSL, LIII, 221, n. 27) pirhi 
asagi is mentioned as denoting ‘“‘pods of 
the lycium plant,”’ but in the quoted con- 
text they are clearly referred to as small 
silver ornaments in the likeness of the 
pirhu (shoot or bud) of a plant (the box- 
thorn{?]). 

Apart from the golden ornaments de- 
noted by aiaru (‘rosette’), niphu 
(“disk”), and tensa (‘‘square[?]’’), the 
Neo-Babylonian text material refers also 
to various other ornaments of a similar 
nature and used for exactly the same pur- 
pose. In Clay, “BIN,” II, 125: 1-7 (Nebu- 
chadnezzar II, 32d year) we find: “183 
shekels of gold (to wit) 61 golden stars, 
(mul.guSkin) which are damaged 
(8d bat-qu) from the kusitu garment of the 
‘Lady of Uruk’ are at the disposal of N. 
and A., the goldsmiths, for repair work on 
the golden stars (a-na bat-qu sé mul. 
guSkin.me).” And Dougherty, 
“YOS,” VI, 117:1-3 (cf. above) has again 
such stars in connection with a new name 


“% The adjective hu-bu-su describes the rosettes of 
the first entry. The word could refer to damages (cf 
Kraus, ““MVAeG,"’ XL/2, p. 96) on these objects or to 


a special feature of them. Non liquet 
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for a golden ornament: “703 golden stars 
(and) 688 ha-Se-e from the kusitu garment 
of the ‘Lady of Uruk.’”’ As to the term 
has, it should be mentioned that the so- 
called ‘‘treasure-list’’ of Nippur (Legrain, 
“UM,” XIII, 80) contains a reference to 
this word in line 24: 8 in-sa-ab-ti ha-Se-e 
gu&Skin, ie. “8 golden (ear)rings 
(decorated with) hasi.”” Hast is also the 
name of a plant, the thyme, as has been 
shown (for etymological reasons and be- 
cause of its use for medical and seasoning 
purposes) by H. Holma, Kérpertetle, page 
88, note 6. Had, furthermore, is attested 
in the meaning “lungs’’ (of human beings 
and animals), cf. recently Goetze in 
“YOS,” X, 4. For the use of hasié as desig- 
nation of a golden ornament we have to 
assume a third homonymous expression. 

See, furthermore, the text Clay, “BIN,” 
Il, 126:1-10 (Nebuchadnezzar II, 19th 
year) with another group of terms of the 
same order: “372 shekels (to wit): 2 


(har) of 


ik(?)-[x-y] of gold, 2 rings 
gold, 2 quddSu-rings, 3 ansabtu-rings (an- 
sa-ba-a-ia) which came off/down from the 
pisannu garment (Sd(!) ul-tu 9*4“pi-sd-an- 
ni... Wri-du-nu) of Nani, are at the dis- 


posal of the goldsmiths...for repair 
(a-na bat-qu).’"* The names of these two 
kinds of rings (quda@su and a/insabtu) were 
discussed by Meissner in OLZ, 1922, Cols. 
244 f., who failed to notice the novelty of 
their use as decoration for the garments of 
the gods. This use, however, is well at- 
tested in Mesopotamian iconography (ef. 
Figs. 16, 17, 26). Reference might even be 
made to an Ur III text published by G. 
Boson in Tavolette cuneiformi sumere degli 
archivi di Drehem e di Djoha, dell’ ultima 
dinastia di Ur (Milano, 1936), which men- 
tions large numbers of golden rings, each 
weighing } shekel. Cf. Boson, 352: 1-3: 165 


“The text “BIN,’' I, 145:1-6 (Nebuchadnezzar 

Il, 32d year) refers to silver ornaments taken(na- 

i-a) from the pisannu-garment of Nani for repairs, 
but the designation of the ornament is broken. 
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bar.guéSkin wpipa gal.gal 165 
bar.gusSkin wyipa usa.bi ki. 
l4.bi $ gin, “165 large... rings of 
gold, 165 second-grade... rings of gold, 
their (individual) weight 4 shekel.’’ This 
passage could be interpreted as docu- 
menting the use of the appliqué technique 
for the decoration of garments in the pe- 
riod of the Third Dynasty of Ur. 

Note also the following passage from 
the above-quoted tablet, Dougherty, 
“GCCI,” II, 133:7-9, which documents 
golden bracteates in the form of animals: 
“70 large ur.cu.LA™® (and) 25 small 
UR.GU.LA™®, their (combined) weight be- 
ing 3 minas 19 shekels of gold.’’ The logo- 
gram UR.GU.LA (interpreted by Meissner, 
Warenpreise, p. 19, as kalab Gu-la, “dog 
of Gula”’) is listed and explained in the 
commentary series HAR. gud = tm-ru-u 
= bal-lu (cf. “CT,” Vol. XIX, Pl. IX, 
K 8660: 13 + Meek, RA, XVII, 149, 
K 5455a:10) in two entries: giS.ur. 
gu.la (wooden ur.gu.la) = Su-u 
(Akk.: urgulé), as “La-ta-ra-ak, the name 
of a rarely found solar deity and of a star 
or constellation (cf. Langdon, ZA, 
XXXVI, 211, n. 2). The next line has: 
[gis].*ctk .gal = ur-gu-lu-t, which is 
explained by ur-idim-[mu], a learned loan- 
word from Sumerian meaning “ferocious 
animal.”’ This indicates that the term 
UR.GU.LA originally denoted a wooden 
likeness of a lion represented in mad fury. 
The small golden ur.gu.La are therefore 
ornaments showing such a lion and des- 
tined to be sewed onto garments, etc. (cf. 
p. 188). 

Attention should finally be called to the 
fact that the figures in the Neo-Babylon- 
ian texts differ sometimes by one when 
enumerating the numbers of rosettes and 
other ornaments respectively. Cf., e.g., 
“GCCI,” II, 367, with 468 rosettes as 
against 469 fenSia-squares, and “GCCI,”’ 
II, 133, with 561 as against 560. This dif- 
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ference, if not accidental, could be taken 
as an indication that the two types of 
ornaments were applied alternatingly to 
the fabric, just as similar differences in 
figures are recorded in the Amarna in- 
ventories with regard to the number of 
beads used for necklaces (ef., e.g., Knudt- 
zon, ““VAB,” IT, 25, 11:33, 35, 41, 43, 46, 
50, 54, ete.). 

Something must still be said with re- 
gard to the type of garments upon which 
these bracteates'’ were attached, although 


' The text Lutz, Unie. of Cal. Pub. in Sem. Phil., 
IX/1, No. 53:1-2 (incomplete date) refers to a deco- 
rated miter: “10)] shekels of gold {the weight of] 
30 ar-za-la-nu for/from the ‘curved miter’ |aga 
tan ie. aga pééu, according to the Vith tabl. nar 
ra = hubullu, Zimmern, MAOG, IV, 266, |. 228] of the 
god Zababa.”’ The word arzallu denotes either a stone 
(na«s.sikil.la) or a plant of the pharmacopeia 
(@.sikil.la); in the present context, however, it 
refers to a golden ornament for the decoration of a 
divine headgear. The passage Dougherty, “GCCI,"’ 
Il, 261:4-6 (incomplete date) contains the name of 
another gold ornament of such a miter: 36 éu-la-pu 
guSkin id hi-it-ti §4 aga 
4Uruk*'-i-ti, “36 &ul(a) pu of gold from the coating(’) 
of the kuradru of the crest(?) of the miter (belonging 
to) the Urukean (Ishtar).”’ 

The word ésulapu is difficult to determine. It could 
be connected (1) with a word julpu mentioned in a 
list of synonymous expressions: von Soden, “LTBA,” 
Il, No. 1, XIIL:87—88, to which Dr. Geers has drawn 
my attention, (“‘finger’’ from ¢.6.°s) = 
i-ba-nu (same), ul-pu = ditto (i.e., ubdnu); (2) with 
a word sulpu mentioned in the Assyrian ritual Harper 
ABL, 977: rev. 8 (15 éul-pu of silver and 7 és of gold. 
for the latter cf. Ebeling, ““KAR,”"’ 227:13, Tod und 
Leben, I, 125) and in a group of Neo-Babylonian tab- 
lets listing sacred utensils required for the salam biti 
ritual (/4 lib-bi-e guSkin 14 4u-la-pu guSkin, 
“14 golden hearts, 14 golden éulapu'’): Dougherty, 
“yos,”’ VI, 189:17-18, 192:15-16, Tremayne, 
“YOS,”’ VII, 185:17—18; and (3) with a word ésulpu 
denoting, very likely, a container: Thureau-Dangin, 
Rit. acc., AO, 6465:rev. 4—5 (pp. 72 and 91) mentions 
this fulpu beside the mémeé gdté", the “hand basin"’; 
and so does Strassmaier, Dar, 373:9 Sul-pu(!) #4 me-e 
qaté" (made of silver), while Falkenstein, LATU, 
5l:rev. 5, has an earthen fulpu. It is possible that 
éulpu No. 1 denotes a handle, lug, or the like and that 
julpu No. 3 refers to a container named, pars pro toto, 
after this characteristic part. Sulpu No. 2 could refer 
to some ‘‘finger’’-shaped object required for ritual 
purposes. The fact, however, that our julpu appears as 
designation of a golden ornament seems to suggest 
that the attested meaning ‘‘stalk’’ is more likely to 
fit No. 2. We would therefore have only two words: (a) 
stalk (ornament and object used in rituals) and (+) 
handle, lug (and container with such a handle). The 
description of a ritual in the text Br.M. 35382 (S 
Smith, BHT, Pl. XIV and p. 114), III:26 seems to 


qit-lup ku-r|ulj-rli] 


ni-tg-bit-tu 
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a discussion of these terms does not fall 
within the scope of this article. The quot- 
ed texts contain the designations (édi- 
qu(m), mustplum, pisannu, and kusitu 
(tig. BAR.Dfs). 

The garment fédiqu is often mentioned 
in religious texts, in the historical inscrip- 
tions of the Neo-Babylonian period, and 
in the syllabaries. The word evidently 
designates a ceremonial piece of apparel 
belonging to the wardrobe of the gods and 
kings. Its connection with the verb ed@gum 
IV demonstrates that it was girt around 
the waist (ef. the phrase na-an-di-qa kak- 
ki-ku-nu in the Irra epic “KAR,” 168, 
1:6). 

The garment musitptu (pl. musipétum)'® 
is frequently mentioned in Neo-Babylon- 
ian documents. These occurrences can be 
divided into two groups. The legal texts 
refer to mustplu as the typical (or princi- 
pal) piece of apparel for workers and 
slaves, very often furnished to them by 
their employers or owners, respectively 
(ef. my Material Culture, index s.v.). In 
such passages, as, e.g., Strassmaier, Nbn, 
65:17, Clay, “BE,” VIII/1, 106:13, 
Boehl, Mededeelingen, p. 53:10, the 
phrase kurum.hbi.a 
requires the translation “board and cloth- 
ing,”’ while udé u musiptu (e.g., in Strass- 
maier, Nbk, 431:1, Strassmaier, Liverpool, 
32:9, etc.) means “tools/utensils and 
clothing.” In the above-quoted texts, 
however, and in others coming from the 
offices of the temple administration, mu 


u mu-sip-tum 


contain the same word: ina su-lu-pu us-bi-nim-ma if 
one is allowed to translate “‘they made the (ritual) 
weaving-motion (for ba°a III/II cf. F. K. Mueller, 
“MVAeG,” XLI/3, p. 83) with the julupu.”’ 

For éulpu denoting a container used by the barber, 
ef. RA, XIII, pp. 190f. K 2055 III:30 sd = ditte 
( = Sul-pu) §4 WSULI. 


18 The etymology for musiptum proposed by Un- 
gnad, Glossar, p. 96 (su°upu, “to cover’’; but cf. Weid- 
ner, AJSL, XXXVIII, 193), is mentioned here only 
for the sake of completeness. The nature of the sibilant 
remains obscure. 
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siptu refers to a garment used exclusively 
for the clothing of the images of goddesses. 
This twofold use seems to suggest that the 
garment was of a primitive type worn by 
the lowest strata of the population as well 
as used for cultic purposes which reflected 
the mores of the past. 

In contradistinction to the musiplu, the 
garment pisannu was reserved—in the 
Neo-Babylonian period—exclusively for 
the clothing of images. It is often made 
of linen, but dyed wool (tabarru in Strass- 
maier, Nbn, 1029:7, Ungnad, “‘V8,”’ VI, 
107:5, takiltu in Strassmaier, Camb, 158: 
5-6, Ungnad, “VS,” VI, 77: 1-2, 5) is used 
for its decoration. 

The garment written with the logogram 
tug. BAR.D{s is to be read kusitu (cf. the 
XIXth tablet gaR.ra = hubullu Sm 13 


in V R, Pl. 14 11:37). Two of our texts 
(“YOS,” VI, 117 and “BIN,” II, 145) de- 
scribe this piece of apparel as being deco- 
rated with golden appliqués, while the 


documents of earlier periods—Old Ak- 
kadian, Cappadocian texts, those from 
Nuzi and Amarna—attest to its secular 
use. Toward the end of the first millen- 
nium B.c., however, the kusitu-garment 
shifted from secular to ceremonial use. 
From then on, gods, kings, and priests are 
clad in it. Cf. Goetze’s remarks in JCS, I, 
177 ff.: “The priestly dress of the Hittite 
king”’ (sub 1 r6G kusisu) and the evidence 
of the Neo-Babylonian material which re- 
stricts the use of the kusitu to female de- 
ities. The Neo-Assyrian texts refer to the 
kuSitu as to the exclusive royal dress—as 
can be seen from the letters Harper, ABL, 
511 and 870. The latter offers strong evi- 
dence that this piece of apparel was ac- 
tually one of the essential paraphernalia of 
Assyrian kingship. Cf. the lines 7-10 of 
this well-known letter addressed to Esar- 
haddon after his decision to divide the 
realm became known: dumu - ka ku- 
Si-tu-K<tu> tar-ta-kas Sarritu’™ ga 
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mtAsSur ina pa-ni-si tu-us-sa-ad-gi-il, 
“‘you have girt your son with the kusitu'® 
and (thus) you have endowed him with 
the kingship over Assyria.”’ The donning 
of the kusitu clearly corresponds here to 
the tmmantatio in the medieval terminol- 
ogy, where the mantum was considered an 
essential royal insigne. 

The passage just quoted uses the verb 
rakdsu, “‘to bind, gird,” in connection 
with kusitu, which, together with the fact 
that the word kusitu itself is derived from 
kasi, ‘to bind,””*’ puts this garment in the 
same class as lédiqu (cf. above pp. 172-3). 
And, indeed, the characteristic garment of 
the Neo-Assyrian king is a bound mantle, 
depicted on numerous reliefs, covered 
with rows of disks or rosettes in varying 
arrangements. For a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the evidence concerning the 
material (mostly colored wool) and the 
designations of the different parts of the 
kusttu-garment, as well as of the relation 
between the logogram tag BarR.pfis and 
the group TUG . (nig).fb.l14, md&- 
rub.{b.14 and {fb.14. ap, I have 
to refer again to my Material Culture. 

As to the use of the kusitu in Babylonia, 
I would like to point out the fact that the 
Neo-Babylonian texts show that the gold- 
studded garments of the goddesses, 
termed kusiiu, have been “lent” by the 
great sanctuaries to the images of deities 
residing in temples of lesser importance. 
This was probably done in order to en- 
hance the power, prestige, and magic ef- 
fectiveness of these images and to in- 
crease, at the same time, the revenues of 
the main sanctuary.” 


w If the second ‘‘tu’’ is not to be eliminated as a 
dittography, one has to interpret the word kuittatu 
as an abstract formation, ‘‘status of wearing the kuét- 
tu,"" which is rather difficult 

2% It should be noted that the texts from Amarna 
and Nuzi render this ‘‘s"’ by ‘4,’ cf. Knutzon, “VAB,"’ 
II, 34:23, ku-di-ti; Pfeiffer, ‘HSS,’ IX, 3:4, ku-da-ti 
The Neo-Assyrian passage, too, has éuéitu for kusttu 

" These sacred vestments were transported on the 
so-called “elippu ja kusttu, “ship of the kusttu-gar 
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Summing up the philological evidence 
here presented concerning the “golden 
garments” of Mesopotamia, one can state 
that the technique of decorating the sur- 
face of certain garments (or parts thereof) 
by means of sewed-on or otherwise applied 
small golden bracteates is well attested in 
Babylonian documents of the seventh 
century B.c. and is sporadically referred to 
in the Assyrian sources of the preceding 
century. Apart from this evidence, I have 
quoted two isolated references to “golden 
garments”’ of images, one in a date-formu- 
la from Eshnunna (Isin-Larsa period) and 
another in a (probably apocryphal) royal 
inscription of a Kassite ruler. Finally, a 


ment’ (against ‘‘Schiff mit Persenningen,’’ A. Salonen, 
W asserfahrzeuge, p. 48), the movements and activities 
of which are rather frequently turning up in docu- 
ments coming from Uruk. The income derived from 
this source was termed irbi ia “elippi ia >*tkustti 
The interesting text Dougherty, ““YOS,"’ VI, 71 (= 
72), first translated by Dougherty in his Nabonidus 
and Beshazzar (“YOR,” Vol. XV), pp. 125f., reports 
on repeated royal attempts to induce the priesthood of 
Eanna to send the susftu to a rival sanctuary which 
the collegium refused. Here is my translation: 

“N. the rés Sarri, the (official) in charge of the tem- 
ple Eanna spoke as follows to (list of 16 persons) 
the inhabitants of Babylon, of Uruk, the elders, those 
who have the right to enter the temple, the (priestly) 
collegium of Eanna: ‘The crown prince has sent the 
following (written) inquiry: ‘““These two susttu-gar- 
ments of which they said that they will take them 
down from (the image of) Nana of Ezida and (that) 
they will give them to the ‘Lady-of-Uruk’ and the 
Nana, although they took (them) actually down, you 
are giving (only) one of them to the ‘Lady’ who dwells 
in Uruk and one you are holding back. Why are you 
holding (it) back?’’ Do send me an exact report in 
writing that I may immediately send (answer) to the 
crown prince!’ The inhabitants of Babylon and of 
Uruk, the elders, those who have the right to enter the 
temple, the (priestly) collegium of Eanna, answered 
(lit.: said) as follows: ‘There has never been any 
sending of the kusttu from Eanna to the town Béltia 
but once in the time of Nebukadnezzar: Ptir-Marduk, 
the overseer of the temples gave it and on account of 
this a fi-ir-du ( = “riot’’? cf. “YOS,"’ VII, 97:9) oc- 
curred /happened. Nebukadnezzar heard (about this) 
and held it (the kusttu) back. (Again) in the time of 
Neriglissar they were once to be given (but) Neriglis- 
sar heard (about this) and held it (the kusttu) back 
And (finally) in the first year of Nabonidus, king of 
Babylon, when the inhabitants of the town Béltia 
spoke in Larsa with the king, our lord, he refused (?) (id- 
di-ru) (it) to the man who spoke to him and the king, 
our lord, did not order as follows: “Give (them)!"’' 
(Name of the scribe, date)."’ 





tablet of the time of the Third Dynasty of 
Ur has been mentioned which seems to 
suggest that ring-shaped golden bracte- 
ates were already used for probably the 
same purpose at that time in Babylonia. 
The ornaments applied upon these gar- 
ments are described as rosettes, stars, 
disks, rings, or referred to with words de- 
noting plants or parts of them. One term 
indicated the use of animal forms, while 
another (tenSia) could not be identified 
with certainty. Nearly all these ornaments 
are said to be of gold, manufactured by 
goldsmiths, and are attached to fabrics (or 
leather-coated objects) from which they 
could be removed for repair, cleaning, and 
polishing. Their individual weight is light 
(4 to 4 shekel), but the garments thus 
spangled were certainly quite impressive 
in their value and sparkling appearance. 
The use of such “golden garments’ defi- 
nitely seems to have been restricted to the 
cultie and royal wardrobe, the former be- 
ing attested exclusively for Babylonia, the 
latter for Assyria. 

An excerpt from some ritual text quot- 
ed by a learned Babylonian astrologer 
should be cited here because it contains 
the very word with which the star-span- 
gled vestments of the Mesopotamian 
images were denoted in Akkadian. In 
R. C. Thompson, The Reports of the Magi- 
cians and Astrologers on Niniveh and Baby- 
lon in the British Museum (London, 1900), 
No. 151: rev. 7-10, can be read: ‘‘The 
16th (and) 17th day (of the month Kis- 
limu) a bull shall be ‘prepared’ (7-tar-ra- 
as) before the god Nabd, the bull shall be 
slaughtered [...] before Nabd, the 18th 
day he (the god) shall be clad in the 
AN.MA, the night of the 19th day (is) the 
kintinu-ceremony.” The logogram AN.MA 
has the reading nalbas Samé, ‘garment of 
the sky,”’ which has been discussed by E. 
F. Weidner in his article ‘Das Himmels- 
kleid” in AfO, VII, 115 (with previous 
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literature) ; it has been connected with the 
star-spangled dress of the late Assyrian 
kings by M. Wolff and D. Opitz in Afo, 
X, 318, n. 5. In the quoted context, how- 
ever, the term aN.MA (nalbas Samé) is more 
likely to refer to the vestment of the 
image of Nabd, decorated with stars 
sewed on (cf. n. 26). 

When turning, now, to the archeologi- 
cal evidence, consisting mainly, but not 
solely, of the information contained in 
representations of images or kings, on 
reliefs, murals, cylinder seals, etc., we 
meet not only a welcome corroboration 
and amplification of the philological evi- 
dence collected above but also new and 
rather complex problems. The present 
study, being chiefly concerned with a 
chapter of Akkadian lexicography, does 
not purport to investigate completely and 
systematically the background and the 
history of the “golden garments’ in 
Mesopotamian archeology and technol- 
ogy. The following pages as well as the il- 
lustrations added to the present article 
(cf. pp. 182 ff.) are meant only to direct 
the attention of the scholar to the follow- 
ing aspects to be considered in such an 
investigation : 

First, to the chronology and the spread 
of the specific type of textile decoration 
which will be outlined here; then to its 
technological background; and, finally, to 
the ideological implications connected 
with the motives utilized in this tech- 
nique. 

The representations of divine and hu- 
man beings clad in garments which are 
decorated by means of golden rosettes or 
similar small golden ornaments sewed on 
extend over a considerably wider range in 
time and area than is covered by the 
philological evidence contained in the 
first part of this study. In fact, such rep- 
resentations already appear in the twelfth 
century B.c. in both Assyria and Baby- 


lonia and maintain themselves in the 
iconography of Mesopotamia until the 
Achaemenian period (cf. Fig. 5)). Geo- 
graphically, they cover Armenia (prob- 
ably under Assyrian influence, ef. Figs. 12 
and 24), Asia Minor (cf. Fig. 1) as well as 
Elam (Fig. 5). 

To substantiate these assertions, refer- 
ence has to be made to the following rep- 
resentations which show the use of golden 
rosettes as a means of decoration, spread- 
ing gradually from studdings on the 
“feather-crown” so typical for the divine 
headgear in the Kassite period to the orna- 
mented border-strips of garments (with 
or without the older decoration of 
fringes). Eventually these rosettes cover 
the entire garment, first sparsely and scat- 
tered, then increasing in number (but 
diminishing in individual size), while their 
arrangement attains more and more regu- 
larity. Special attention should be given 
to the fact that this new fashion of decora- 
tion is applied to both the inner and the 
outer garments of deities and kings. 

The earliest examples are contained on 
the twelfth-century cylinder seal dis- 
cussed by Edith Porada in her article, 
“Suggestions for the Classification of Neo- 
Babylonian Cylinder Seals’’ (Orientalia, 
N.S., XVI, 148 ff.), as No. 1 and on the 
seal published in her Corpus of Ancicnt 
Near Eastern Seals in North American 
Collections, Vol. I (New York, 1948), as 
No. 606. They illustrate the first stages in 
the use of golden rosettes: the decoration 
of tiaras and borders of garments. The 
goddess on the kudurru of Nebuchadnez- 
zar I (Fig. 13) of the twelfth century 
shows the next stage: the rosettes, still 
widely spaced and rather large, appear on 
the upper part of her garment, while she 
is still wearing the flounced skirt char- 
acteristic of the divine attire up to the 
Kassite period. On the roughly contem- 
poraneous representation of the god Mar- 
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duk (cf. Fig. 8) appear large stars instead 
of rosettes, which densely cover the gar- 
ment over the upper part of his body (in- 
cluding the arms) and, perhaps, even the 
skirt, which is badly damaged on the 
original lapis lazuli staff. The tiara of the 
god is decorated with an elaborate aiar 
pani (cf. above, p. 173, n. 4) as well as 
with characteristic disklike rings and 
small square cuts. The latter two types of 
bracteates make here their first appear- 
ance in Babylonia. The badly damaged 
half-figure of a goddess (probably Gula) 
from an anepigraphic kudurru found in 
Susa (Fig. 16) evidences the use of these 
“rings” as appliqués on garments. 
Rosettes and square cuts of gold sewed 
on garments of gods enter the stage of 
Assyrian iconography in the ninth and 
eighth centuries. Rosettes in different 


sizes scattered irregularly over the gar- 
ment can be seen in Andrae, Colored Ce- 
ramic from Assur, Pls. 7, 8, and 9/h; 


square cuts in a similar arrangement on 
Figure 3 of this article. Mention should 
also be made of a relief representing vari- 
ous images being carried off by conquering 
Assyrian soldiers (cf., for an example, Fig. 
11) with the garments of the images cov- 
ered with horizontal rows of rectangles.” 

Royal garments characterized by nar- 
row and regular rows of gold appliqués, 
mostly rosettes (with varying numbers of 
petals, sometimes with doubled circles of 
petals, etc.) and squares in various ar- 
rangements, often alternating, only ap- 
pear in the times of the Sargonides. Outer 
and inner garments differ at times; bor- 
ders are usually set off by a special decora- 
tive pattern made up by one or more rows 
of bracteates—as a rule, rosettes and 
squares. These squares, however, pose a 

2 The source from which this drawing is taken does 
not offer an adequate rendering of the pattern of this 
decoration. Cf. the photographic reproduction in As- 
syrian Sculptures in the British Museum, from Shal- 


maneser III to Sennacherib (London, 1938), Pl. X, 
lower register 
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special problem. In most cases they are 
shown as empty, but some are provided 
with two concentric inscribed squares; 
rarely they have concentric circles within 
the innermost square. Only the large 
squares of the elaborately decorated royal 
robe in Figure 18 present an interesting 
deviation, inasmuch as they are provided 
with a specific design: the walls of a for- 
tress with three (perhaps crenelated) tow- 
ers. The same motive, if also slightly 
varied, appears on the squares which 
cover the garment of one of the “archers’’ 
from Susa (ef. Figs. 5 and, for the design, 
6). As already stated (p. 175), it is possible 
that the available publications of the As- 
syrian reliefs (in drawings as well as in 
photographs) fail to render designs on ap- 
parently empty squares. Quite likely other 
motives, too, were originally engraved (or 
painted) upon the stones of these reliefs 
which, if extant, could perhaps furnish the 
archeological illustrations for the various 
designations of such bracteates occurring 
in the cuneiform texts. Only an investiga- 
tion of the originals could shed some light 
on this problem.”* 

Going through the pages of the perti- 
nent publications of Botta and Flandin, 
of Layard, Patterson, and Hull, one can 
easily study the numerous variations in 
distribution, form, and arrangement of 
the bracteates and observe that the trend 
distinctly leads toward the impressive 
simplicity of the royal dress of Assurbani- 
pal with its evenly distributed golden ro- 
settes or stars, all of the same size.** The 


22 In the reliefs of the time of Tiglathpileser II! 
(Nimrud), these squares are provided with concentric 
(embossed ”) rings in the center, as can clearly be seen 
on the photographs on Pils. VII and XVIII of As- 
syrian Sculptures in the British Museum from Shal- 
maneser III to Sennacherib. For an extant bracteate of 
this type cf. p. 188 

* A differentiation within the category ‘‘royal gar- 
ments’ is expressed in the famous ‘‘garden-scene, ” 
where Assurbanipal is represented wearing his rosette- 
spangled royal robe, while his consort, crowned with 
the crenelated crown, is clad in a garment covered 
densely with disks. 
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dress of the archers from Susa (cf. Fig. 5) 
demonstrates that this arrangement was 
considered final and accepted outside of 
Mesopotamia proper. 

Having thus extended the chronologi- 
cal limits of this investigation from the 
eighth to the twelfth century B.c. by shift- 
ing from the philological to the archeologi- 
‘al evidence, we may turn to Susa, on the 
periphery of the orbit of Mesopotamian 
civilization. There the magnificently deco- 
rated metal statue of the queen Napir-asu 
(to which Mr. P. Delougaz of the Oriental 
Institute has kindly drawn my attention) 
enables us to move these limits back by 
nearly two more centuries. The rich gar- 
ment of the queen (Fig. 26) is spangled 
with a large number of small metal rings 
or rather perforated disks sewed onto it in 
narrow rows, thus yielding the oldest di- 
rect evidence for the technique of textile 
decoration studied in this article. Still 
older, however, are the small (about 6 
em.) golden statuettes of bearded men 
carrying offerings, found in Susa (Fig. 2). 
They are clad in a fringed skirt reaching 
to the ground,” a skirt which is densely 


* The stars incised upon the bare chest and upper 
arms are difficult to interpret, especially since the 
representation is certainly not that of a cosmic deity, 
comparable, eg., with the Egyptian sky-goddess, 
Neit, often shown in her starred nakedness. The few 
Jemdet Nasr and Early Dynastic statuettes of ani- 
mals with inlaid stars offer the only parallel in Meso- 
potamian art. Perhaps it is not too far-fetched to ad- 
duce here, as a stylistic parallel development only, 
certain conventionalized interpretations of hairtufts 
or curls of a fleece as stars or rosettes like those oc- 
curring on Egyptian monuments. Cf. the ceremonial 
leopard skin with sewed-on (metal) stars on a mural 
of the 19th Dynasty (see Fig. 47 of Elizabeth Rief- 
stahl, Patterned Tertiles in Pharaonic Egypt); the star- 
covered skin of such an animal on the wooden statue 
in G. Maspero, Histoire ancienne des peuples d' Orient, I 

Paris, 1895), 55; and, finally, such a fleece covered 
densely with rosettes on a statue (Twenty-sixth Dy- 
nasty) in Georges Legrain, Catalogue général ... du 
M usée du Caire (Le Caire, 1914), Vol. LXXI, Pl 
XLVILII, No. 42241. Note in this context the perti- 
nent material compiled and studied by Helene J. 
Kantor, “The Shoulder Ornament of Near Eastern 
Lions,"’ JN ES, VI, 252 ff. and esp. n. 28 

Seen from this point of view, the stars on our gold 
statuette could be considered the result of a stylization 
which transformed the hair on the chest into a star- 
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covered with engraved dots which may 
well represent the type of decoration 
found later on the garment of Napir-asu. 
Owing to the small size of the object, the 
artist was compelled to reduce the disks to 
dots. A corroboration for this interpreta- 
tion is offered by another statuette of the 
same type and the same provenience. It is 
somewhat larger (about 11 cm.) and of 
bronze (cf. R. de Mecquenem, Offrandes 
de fondation du temple de Chouchinak, 
“DP,” Vol. VII (Paris, 1905), Pl. XV, 
Nos. 1-3 and p. 73) and shows a similar 
garment sparsely covered with shallow 
circular holes (“points en creux’’) which 
clearly are intended to render a fabric 
spangled with metal appliqués. These 
small statues attest thus—indirectly as it 
were, but with a great degree of probabil- 
ity—the technique of appliqué work for 
the middle of the second millennium B.c. 
for Susa. And we are probably entitled 
to assume that these figurines illustrate 
the nature of the “golden garment” dedi- 
cated to the god Tishpak in Eshnunna 
(ef. p. 172). 

Before concluding my remarks on the 
chronology of the textile decoration stud- 
ied here, I should like to enumerate some 
of the ornaments which have actually 
been excavated in the Near East or have 
otherwise survived. I cannot claim in any 
way to cover all the material hidden away 


ornament comparable perhaps with the Hittite ‘‘curl- 
pattern’’ by which the artist represented the hairy 
chest of the king on the “‘Royal Gate" in Bogazkéy 
Here again a parallel, this time from literary imagery 
may be adduced: the term nalbai iamé (cf. above, p 
180) denotes, on the one hand, the star-spangled sky 
and, on the other, the cloud-covered sky (identified 
with ur-pi-ti, ‘‘clouds’’; cf. Meissner, BA Wb, I, 58) 
The latter is clearly likened to a fleece when the north 
wind is spoken of, in Magla V:85 (G. Meier, Die 
assyrische Beschwérungssammlung Magli, ASO, Beiheft 
2 (Berlin, 1937], p. 37), as the galldb Samé, ‘the shearer 
of the sky,’ i.e., he who cuts off the fleecy clouds 
Clouds and stars are thus placed in a relationship 
which is difficult for us to appreciate and to grasp, 
which, however, on a different level of artistic expres- 
sion, is patently paralleled by the comparative ease 
with which stars or rosettes are seen in hair whirls 
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in numerous and bulky archeological pub- 
lications and in the basements of many 
museums, but even the following enumer- 
ation, as incomplete as it is, offers inter- 
esting illustrations to our topic. See, first, 
the thin golden rosettes found in Tepe 
Gawra (XIIth stratum, Uruk Period), 
published, without any indication as to 
size, number, etc., in BASOR, No. 58 
(1935), pp. 1 and 7. They have four small 
holes (arranged approximately in a rect- 
angle) near the center and were therefore 
obviously destined to be sewed onto some 
fabric. From Nuzi come thin bronze 
squares (cf. R. F. 8. Starr, Nuzi [Cam- 
bridge, 1939], Vol. II, Pl. 127/1) with em- 
bossed(?) inscribed circle and four holes 
in the corners. They could very well illus- 
trate the appliqué decoration on the gar- 
ment shown in Figure 7 (person to the 
right). Somewhat later have to be dated 
the golden five-petaled rosettes (better: 
blossoms) found at Megiddo. They have 
four small holes around the center and 
are published by Gordon Loud, Megiddo, 
Il (““OIP,” Vol. LXII [Chicago, 1948}), 
Pl. 224. Nos. 22-24. Last but not least, I 
may refer, with the kind permission of 
Mr. P. Delougaz, to a still unpublished 
Achaemenian ‘‘treasure’”’ in the museum 
of the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago, consisting of a series of gold 
ornaments to be sewed onto garments by 
means of small rings soldered to their 
back.” Among them is a group of small 
lion heads with gaping mouths and men- 
acing teeth. They resemble to an astonish- 
ing degree the lion head sewed onto the 
girdle of a divine being (cf. Fig. 14) to- 
gether with small squares. The technical 
term for this ornament is UR.GU.LA as dis- 
cussed on page 177. This is one of the very 

* Of technological interest is the fact that the use 
of such rings instead of holes or shanks (as on some of 
the scales of the armor found in Nuzi) brings up to 


three the methods of fastening metal bracteates to 
their textile or leather base. 
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rare cases in which one is able to co-ordi- 
nate not only the “word” and the “ob- 
ject” but also an illustration showing the 
use of this object. 

Since the gold rosettes from Tepe Gaw- 
ra have taken us as far back as the third 
millennium, I may be allowed to quote— 
with all due reservations and without the 
pretension to establish a direct correlation 
—the small stone statue of a man, found 
in Mohenjo Daro (Fig. 20). His garment 
is covered with trifoils, etc., which from 
the point of view of the present study 
could be interpreted as representing some 
kind of appliqué work of metal or cut-out 
materials of contrasting texture and/or 
color to decorate a monochrome garment. 

Technologically speaking, the appliqué 
work making use of metal bracteates can 
be characterized as a superstructural sur- 
face decoration of a fabric,*’ a technique 
well known from other civilizations. Be- 
sides bracteates of metal plate, beads and 
colorful feathers were used to interrupt 
the monotony of monochrome fabrics by 
creating a pleasing (or meaningful) color 
pattern on them. For references concern- 
ing these techniques, cf. simply Elizabeth 
Riefstahl, Patterned Textiles in Pharaonic 
Egypt (Brooklyn, 1941), pp. 41 ff. They 
quite naturally take the place of pattern- 
weaving in a civilization which has not 
yet reached this stage of development in 
the realm of the technology of textiles, ex- 
actly as do the various methods of em- 
broidery work and patchwork techniques 
which make use of cuttings of materials in 
contrasting colors to be stitched together. 
It is extremely difficult to study the Meso- 
potamian evidence for all these tech- 
niques, mainly because no investigation 
has ever been undertaken to establish the 

27 Structural surface decorations are, e.g., looped 
and piled fabrics known in Mesopotamia since a very 
early period but very rarely attested in Egypt (cf 


Riefstahl, op. cit., Fig. 33). Also beads strung on warp 
or weft belong in this category 
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different stylistic conventions adopted by 
the artists, at specific periods as well as in 
specific regions, to reproduce the textures 
and the appearances of the manifold 
fabrics of the garments, covers, etc., 
shown on figures in the round, on reliefs, 
murals, and seals, respectively. Such a 
study is bound to yield interesting and 
far-reaching results which one would have 
to co-ordinate with the evidence coming 
from the cuneiform literature. 

The use of beads as surface decoration 
of the most expensive garments is sparse- 
ly attested in texts.®* Still rarer is the evi- 
dence to be gathered from the archeologi- 
cal material. The use of patchwork tech- 
niques on garments and covers is difficult 
to prove on the basis of the extant monu- 
ments, though the not too rare occur- 
rences of a honeycomb pattern on fabrics 
suggest this interpretation. 

The use of embroidery is well attested 
in representations of the divine and royal 
dress of the ninth and eighth centuries. In 
order to anticipate the argument that the 


** Such beads are mentioned in the above-quoted 
passage from the inscription of Nabonidus (cf. pp. 172— 
3) and likewise in the already adduced Agum-kakrime 
text, which enumerates in Col. II :36—41 a number of 
beads made of precious stones (1. 42:4a kul-iu na-as- 
qu) with which the king decorated the surface of the 
divine attire (ll. 46-49): mu-uh-hi lu-bu-ud-ti i-lu-ti-du- 
nu ra-bi-tim lu-ti-sa-°i-i-nu-ma 

The names of two garments are to be mentioned in 
this context: illutu (for a Sem. etymology cf. Holma, 
ZA, XXVIII, 150 f., but the word is more likely to be 
a loan from the Sumerian mulug written mul. 
ug in “CT,” XIV, Pl. 3, 11:10, mu.lu.ug in 
Chiera, “OIP,”’ XI, 179, 1:31 {communication of Dr. 
Geers}) and egizagga. Both appear in the list of synony- 
mous expressions ““CT,’’ X VIII, Pl. 12:67-69 (K 169) 
in the following context: me-lam-mu-d = il-lu-ku, 
e-gi-zag-gu-u = ditto, el-lu-ku = su-du-rum. These 
terms probably denote sumptuous garments (perhaps 
even for royal and cultic use as indicated by the word 
melamma). The fact that the commentary series Har . 
gud (“CT,” XIV, Pl. 3, IL:10) quotes (from gar . 
ra = hubullu, XVIth tablet) nas.mul.ug = 
il-lu-ku = |. . .] indicates that the illuétu garment was 
provided with a decoration of beads. In the passage 
Haupt, ASKT, No. 21 (p. 127), ll. 39—40, the word 
witanga (Sum.: e.gi.zag.ga) appears with the 
determinative ‘‘stone,’’ thus corroborating the inter- 
pretation of these names of garments as referring to 
beaded pieces of apparel. 


decoration technique interpreted in this 
article as metal-appliqué work could be 
considered as being embroidery, I may 
point here to the basic differences between 
these two types of decoration. The em- 
broideries show a free flow of lines, a char- 
acteristic unilinear ductus, and a complex 
interplay of an over-all symmetry against 
the symmetry in details; they make use of 
a rich inventory of iconographic motives, 
which they spread in a harmonious ar- 
rangement following the requirements of 
the space at the disposal of the artist. This 
contrasts in every respect with the char- 
acter of the decoration produced by brac- 
teates with their very restricted number 
of individual motives, repeated without 
deviation and without linear connection 
all over the fabric, achieving variety sole- 
ly by the sequence and the arrangement 
of the individual, unchanging units, each 
of which covers a minimum of surface. It 
is, of course, conceivable that these metal 
appliqués were imitated, at times, in em- 
broidery, and I am inclined tc think that 
this was actually the case with the decora- 
tion on the soft, rippling textile of which 
the wrap of the Susian archers (cf. Fig. 5) 
was made. 

It has to be kept in mind, however, that 
the use of gold thread*’ is an indispensable 
prerequisite for effectual and expensive 
embroidery work and that the introduc- 
tion of such thread into the textile tech- 
nology of the ancient Near East occurred 
very late and constituted a major revolu- 
tion. It was then not only used for em- 
broidery but also for weaving, cf. Pliny 
Natural History viii. 76. 196: aurum in- 
texere in eadem Asia invenit Attalus rez. 
The “golden garments” of the last cen- 
turies of the first millennium and later 


2° For the technical problems involved in the use 
of metal threads cf. the remarks in H. Bliimner, Tech- 
nologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinate bei 
den Griechen und Rédmern (2d ed.; Leipzig-Berlin, 
1912), pp. 168 ff 
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were woven of such golden filaments or 
richly embroidered with gilt threads. 
The nearest technological parallel to 
the decoration by means of golden brac- 
teates is offered by the well-known scale- 
armor which appears in the ancient Near 
East during the middle of the second mil- 
lennium; ef., for Egypt, Elizabeth Rief- 
stahl, op. cit., p. 37, n. 91 and Fig. 42; for 
Mesopotamia, R. F. S. Starr, Nuzi, I, 
475 ff., Vol. II, PL 126. It consists, as a 
rule, of rows of overlapping bronze plates 
in various oblong forms attached in differ- 
ent ways to a leather base. The numer- 
ous references for this type of armor from 
Assyrian reliefs cannot be enumerated 


here, nor can the development of the 
scale-armor in form and usage be studied 
in this connection. Still, I should like to 
point out that the cloaks of the warriors 
on the so-called “standard” of Ur (Fig. 
15) show scattered circular borings which 
do seem to indicate, if only in a rather con- 


ventionalized manner, metal disks sewed 
on for the protection of the soldier. This 
studded cloak could be interpreted as an 
early ‘forerunner’ of the later scale- 
armor, Which makes its appearance in 
Mesopotamian iconography roughly at 
the same time as the garments decorated 
with golden bracteates. 

A problem of some interest is posed by 
the battering ram in Figure 23, with a 
cover on which can be seen the same 
circular designs appearing, e.g., on the 
garments shown in Figure 17. They could 
be taken for large metal disks attached 
in order to reinforce the usual leather 
or wickerwork which protect the crew 
working within the machine from the 
missiles of the defenders of the city. 
Against this interpretation militate, how- 
ever, the ornaments appearing on the two 
siege-engines in Figures 19 and 22. The 
first is decorated by rectangles which 
could perhaps be connected with those ap- 
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pearing on the garments of the deity in 
Figure 11, and elsewhere alternating with 
disks or rosettes. The cover over the sec- 
ond battering ram, however, is obviously 
provided with a decorative pattern with- 
out any functional background. It recurs 
on the garment of an image (Fig. 10), on 
that of a captive woman (Fig. 9), and is 
quite frequently to be found on the loin 
cloth of Assyrian soldiers, especially when 
it constitutes their only piece of apparel. 

The use of these patterned fabrics, that 
is, of fabrics with circular, rectangular, and 
“step” designs on the armor of battering 
rams is paralleled by their recurrence as 
covers on the boxes of the chariots shown 
in Figures 21 and 25, and for the use of 
rosettes (instead of perforated disks) in 
Figure 4.°° Although all these ornamental 
patterns may be traced back to specific 
technical processes (the squares and disks 
to sewed-on surface decorations, the 
“step” design to some kind of basket- or 
mat-weaving technique), they seem to ap- 
pear on these warlike machines for other 
than purely ornamental reasons. The bat- 
tering rams—invariably shown in full ac- 
tion on the Assyrian reliefs—apparently 
relied for their protection not only upon 
the large pieces of leather held together by 
means of pegs and loops, upon wickerwork 
screens and wooden shingles, but also 
upon meaningful designs on these covers. 
As such a “protective” design appears the 
“erenelation” pattern, well attested in 
Mesopotamian iconography for its apo- 
tropaic function. In exactly the same func- 
tion we find it, stylized as “wall and tow- 
ers,” on some of the bracteates (Figs. 6 
and 18). The disklike ornaments recur, re- 
vealingly enough, painted on the wall of a 
city (immediately below the battlements) 
depicted on the relief published in (E. A. 


*° For a chariot decorated with alternating rosettes 
and squares (with inscribed concentric circles), cf 
Assyrian Sculpture in the British Museum from Shal- 
maneser III to Sennacherib, Pl. X XIII, lower register. 
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Wallis Budge) Assyrian Sculptures in the 
British Museum: Reign of Ashur-nasir- pal, 
B.C. 885-860 (London, 1900), Pl. XII. 
The apotropaic role of the star design is 
well known and illustrated, incidentally, 
in the Classical world by the “starry 
corslet”’ of the armor of Achilles (Iliad 
xvi. 134). This also holds true for the ro- 
settes and other plant ornaments as well 
as for the snarling uR.GuU.LA lions dis- 
cussed above on pages 177 and 188. The 
function of these designs is in all cases to 
ward off dangers and evil influences, to in- 
spire awe, and to impress the adversary. 

And this leads us to the last topic to be 
mentioned in these rather cursory re- 
marks concerning the complex back- 
ground of the decoration technique which 
has produced the ‘golden garments” of 
Mesopotamia. This topic is concerned 
with the ideological implications. In order 
to evaluate these correctly, one has to dif- 
ferentiate between the technological as- 
pect, that is, the technique as such, and 


‘the form elements which it utilizes. The 


technique of decorating textiles by means 
of small metal bracteates which cover 
their surface, changing them from the 
monotony of a solid-colored wrap into 
the sparkling glamor of a “golden gar- 
ment,”’ seems to have been developed 
outside of Mesopotamia proper, perhaps 
in Elam, since the oldest evidence comes 
from that region. How far the above-de- 
scribed use of the metal-appliqué work is 
connected with the origin and the develop- 
ment of the scale-armor, which is likewise 
alien to Mesopotamian technology, can- 
not be discussed here. When the decora- 
tion technique migrated into Mesopo- 
tamia (first evidence in the twelfth cen- 
tury), the use of rings or perforated disks 
gave way to that of iconographic motives 
native to that region and endowed there 
with special meaning. Among these mo- 
tives of old standing in Babylonia as well 


as Assyria ranks first the rosette (with 6 
petals basically), known since the oldest 
periods for its numinous value. The star 
(with 8 beams basically) appears due to 
its apotropaic function and its connection 
with the cult of the foremost goddess of 
the Mesopotamian pantheon. The use of 
the crenelation pattern as well as that of 
plant and animal motives is clearly sug- 
gested by similar reasons. It is worthy of 
note that the garments decorated in this 
way were definitely restricted to the ward- 
robe of the images and of the Assyrian 
king and that no secular use developed 
through a skeuomorphic shift by substi- 
tuting less expensive materials.*! The use 
of gold and the specific technique evolved 
for the decoration of these garments was 
obviously intimately linked to a specific 
functional value of the ornaments utilized; 
they alone have endowed these garments 
with the aura of sacredness which could 
not be transferred to other media. 

The special character of these sacred 
vestments as expressed in the specific ar- 
rangement as well as in the form of their 
decorative units did not disappear in the 
course of time. On the contrary, it was 
imitated on the pattern-woven textiles of 
the Sassanian period (cf. A. Herzfeld, Am 
Tor von Asien |Berlin, 1920), pp. 124 ff. 
and Pls. LXII ff.), which occur on the rock 
monuments of that time with kings in 
pearl-studded garments and goddesses in 
star-covered mantles. From Iran this mo- 
tive migrated to Byzantium to reach vari- 
ous European countries from that new 
point of diffusion. Apart from this route of 
migration there was another which led 
from Mesopotamia through Syria and 
Egypt into the Mediterranean world 
There, fed by the various channels through 


*} In isolated cases only, rosettes and squares ap- 
pear on the decorated borders of the garments of high 
court officials and officers. It cannot be stated whether 
they were of metal or imitated in embroidery. For an 
exception cf. p. 188 
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which a welter of ancient Near Eastern 
concepts and individual motives had pene- 
trated, a syncretistic civilization was grow- 
ing in impetus and spread during the last 
centuries of the last millennium B.c. The 
mantle of purple wool as insigne of king- 
ship and the star-spangled attire of the 
Eastern priest-kings were combined in 
that region, perhaps under the influence of 
the classical traditions as reflected in the 
stellata velamina of certain goddesses, the 
starry vestis regia of the Roman imperator, 
etc.” Following the tide of oriental influ- 
ences, this concept was swept into medieval 
Kurope. The coronation mantles of popes, 
emperors, and kings bear witness to a 
development which has been traced 
with much erudition by Robert Eisler in 
his Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt (Miin- 
chen, 1910). The techniques have under- 
gone many changes: golden bracteates 
sewed onto the fabrics, embroidery, and 
pattern-weaving have carried the tradi- 


tion from Mesopotamia to Europe; ro- 
settes and stars have given way to lilies 
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1. The king Warpalawas (Urball4) of Tu- 
wana from the rock-relief in Ivriz in the Taurus, 
pub. by Ed. Meyer, Reich und Kultur der Chetiter 
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and bees, but the basic combination of a 
design of scattered and invariable units 
with each unit representing a numinous 
object has been maintained through near- 
ly four millennia of a development attest- 
ed in monuments and literary sources. 

In concluding this article, I wish to ex- 
press my thanks to Miss Edith Porada, 
New York, who has patiently answered 
my numerous and difficult queries con- 
cerning the dating of the archeological 
material and who has suggested many of 
the illustrations shown in the four plates. 
Her mastery of all aspects of Mesopota- 
mian iconography, as well as her truly schol- 
arly grasp of all the problems involved, 
has been of the greatest assistance to me 
in this investigation. The responsibility 
for all views and interpretations expressed 
in the preceding pages is, of course, mine 
alone. I have, furthermore, to thank my 
wife, whose skilful hands made the illus- 
trations. 
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ISHTAR AT TROY 


H. FRANKFORT 


DEVELOPMENT linking Sumer with 
Troy seems a suitable subject of 
discussion at the jubilee of an In- 

stitute dedicated to the Ancient Near 
East as a whole. Curious objects made at 
the Bosporus toward the middle of the 
third millennium B.c. can be understood 
as the last members of a morphological 
series which originated five or more cen- 
turies earlier in southern Mesopotamia. 
These objects are the face-urns (Nos. 25- 
28)! which are among the most character- 
istic products of the Trojan potter. They 
are unknown on the Anatolian sites which 
show ceramic affinities with Hissarlik; and 
their appearance in the Balkans, at Vinca 
and at Gumelnitza, for example,’ is so 
sporadic that it can best be explained as a 
consequence of Trojan influence. 

This view is incidentally confirmed by 
the evidence we are about to discuss; but 
we are concerned with the significance 
rather than the origin of the Trojan face- 
urn. For it is obvious that vessels were 
decorated with faces at various times and 
places; they occur, for instance, in pre- 
Columbian Peru and as a variant of the 
English Toby-jug. In Pomerania and Si- 
lesia they were made at the beginning of 
the Lron Age,* and there they resemble the 


1 The numbers refer to sketches on Figs. 1 and 2 

? Vassits, Vinca, Vol. II, Pls. XLII, XLVIII, 
XLIX; Illustrated London News, April 6, 1935 

2 Conveniently described in Ebert, Reallerikon der 
Vorgeschichte, IV, 295-304. They appear there, as in 
Troy, suddenly. For their use and significance see W. 
La Baume, ““Gesichtsurnen und Hausurnen,”’ in Ar- 
chive fir Anthropologie, N.F., XXIII (1935), 1-39; but 
his explanation of the face as an apotropaic device 
seems a mere confession of ignorance. We cannot be 
certain, since the makers of the pots were illiterate; 
but it seems worth while to refer to the possibility that 
the remains of the dead were placed within a mother- 
image to insure rebirth, in the way the sarcophagus of 
the dead Pharaoh (Osiris) was identified with his 
mother (Nut). We have no evidence that the Trojan 
urns were used in burials. 


Trojan examples closely, although the dis- 
tance in time seems to preclude deriva- 
tion. Their purpose may also be different, 
for the East German examples are funer- 
ary urns coniaining the ashes of the cre- 
mated dead. The Trojan vessels, on the 
other hand, were found among the ruins 
of the city. We cannot be certain of their 
purpose, but we can establish their reli- 
gious associations. In doing so we shall 
underpin the somewhat fantastic opinion 
of their great discoverer. 

Schliemann thought that the faces on 
the Trojan vessels looked owl-like rather 
than human. The occurrence of tall lugs 
(No. 27) suggested to him wings. But 
many of the vessels showed human 
breasts, or even a navel (Nos. 26, 27), and 
so Schliemann concluded that the face- 
urn presented “‘a picture of the owl-head- 
ed goddess Athena, the titulary divinity 
of Ilium.’’* The lengthy discussion of this 
view—including an investigation of the 
Homeric epithet of Athena, glaukdpis 
we may pass by; for we cannot share 
Schliemann’s conviction that a mere im- 
pression of owl-likeness is in any way rele- 
vant to the significance of these faces. A 
more objective basis is found in the mor- 
phological series which is illustrated in 
our figures.® 

The starting point is the sheep pen 
carved on a limestone trough which is in 
the British Museum and was probably 
found at Warka (Erech) (No. 1).* It shows 
a reed structure of a type still used by the 
marsh Arabs in southern Iraq.’ The flow- 


4 Troy and Its Remains (London, 1875), p. 20; ef 
pp. 54, 113. 

5’ I am greatly indebted to Dr. Helene J. Kantor for 
generously drawing these for me. 

* British Museum Quarterly, Vol. III, Pl. XXII 

? Remarkable sketches of these srefe’s were made 
by Captain Edward Bawden during the war and pub- 
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ering heads of the stalks tied together to 
form the roof project beyond its vault. 
Moreover, a peculiarly shaped reed- 
bundle with streamers is stuck into the 
roof on either side. Fortunately, we know 
its meaning. It is the natural prototype of 
the sign with which the name of the god- 
dess Inanna-Ishtar is written in the earli- 
est script.* The sheep pen, then, is sacred 
to the goddess who personifies the genera- 
tive force of nature, especially as manifest 
in the plants and animals upon which man 
depends. On the trough there are sheep: 
lambs leave the fold to meet the ewes of 
the returning flock, but on similar monu- 
ments (No. 2)® calves run toward the 
cows approaching the byre. The trough is, 
furthermore, decorated with rosettes 
which symbolize the vegetable kingdom.'° 

The sacred building of No. 1 is more 
elaborately rendered than is usual. The 
loose ends of the reed stalks are generally 
omitted, and the symbolical reed-bundle 
appears in the center of the roof. In No. 3, 
a roughly engraved seal, the streamers are 
omitted, and in other instances the reed- 
bundles show symmetrical pairs of loops. 
We do not know whether these distinc- 
tions convey differences of meaning, but 
the identity of the scenes—young animals 
leaving the building to meet the flock— 
would not suggest it. However this may 
be, at Erech the reed-bundles appear al- 
most without exception in pairs; and it is 
therefore highly probable that the stea- 
lished in the English monthly, Horizon, Vol. VII, No 


41 (May, 1943); see also Ernst Heinrich, Schilf und 
Lehm (Berlin, 1936), p. 58 


*A. Falkenstein, Archaische Texte aus Uruk (Ber- 
lin, 1936), p. 58. 

*Cf. a sealing from Warka: Noéldeke, Fan/fter vor- 
ldufiger Bericht (Berlin, 1934), Pl. X XV, d; on a cylin- 
der seal and a stone vase from Khafaje: Frankfort, 
Cylinder Seals, Pl. VI, 1, and Oriental Institute Com- 
munications, No. 20 (1936), p. 69, Fig. 54. 

This is shown beyond a doubt by the seals de- 
picting the feeding of the temple herd: sometimes the 
animals are given ears of barley, sometimes rosettes 
ef. Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, Pl. V, d, with ibid., i). 


tite object (No. 2) of unknown prove- 
nance represents a sacred building with 
the pair of reed-bundles emerging from 
its roof, as Andrae has suggested." Mal- 
lowan has rejected this view but is misled 
by taking the “idols,” the eye-amulets 
which he discovered at Tell Brak (Nos. 
13-18), as his starting point. The steatite 
object (No. 2) appears to him as an “‘idol 
...Tepresented as standing on a podium 
or altar, which was doubtless the proper 
basis for the cult statue within the tem- 
ple.”’” He rightly observes that altars and 
pedestals of cult-statues were ‘“‘tectoni- 
cally decorated with the features distinc- 
tive of the co-existent temple facades . . .” 
and that, we may add, not only at Tell 
Brak but throughout Mesopotamia. How- 
ever, a comparison of the steatite object 
with the renderings of shrines (on seal im- 
pressions and on our trough and other 
vases) shows that it represents the pri- 
mary and not the derivative usage of 
these architectural features. It represents 
a building and not a decorated pedestal. 
The door is carefully rendered, and the 
symbol on the roof proclaims, as in Nos. 1 
and 3, the presence of the deity within; for 
this is, throughout, the function of the 
pair of reed-bundles on Protoliterate mon- 
uments. Drawn alongside a seal design 
which shows the piling-up of offerings" or 
the feeding of a flock,’* the bundles indi- 
cate that these acts are performed before 
the goddess. On the great alabaster vase 
from Warka she appears near the reed- 


bundle; on a seal” she grasps the stream- 


" Walter Andrae, Die ionische Sdule, Bauform oder 
Symbol? (Berlin, 1933), Pl. III and pp. 30 ff., 39 
2 Jrag, [IX (1947), 203 


8 Frankfort, Cylinder Seals, Pl. V, c, the abbrevi- 
ated rendering of the scene depicted in the uppermost 
register of the famous alabaster vase from Warka 

4 Jhid., Pl. V, i 

18 Ibid., Pl. V, g. This is an exceptional scene, also, 
in that there is only one reed-bundle, but it is a careless 
engraving, and the absence of a second symbol may be 
the result of negligence 
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ers of her symbol, as if to leave no doubt 
to whom the worshiper offers his ear of 
barley and his baskets of fruit. On a seal 
from Tell Agrab (No. 4) the association 
of the deity with the shrine is indicated in 
a cruder fashion: a monstrous face appears 
among the rosettes. The steatite object 
(No. 2) expresses the same idea in a more 
formal and less barbarous manner. 

It is not difficult to believe that the 
image of the shrine where the deity be- 
came manifest was, in its turn, thought to 
be charged with power, so that it could 
serve as an “amulet’’—if we may use this 
term to designate small objects of which 
we know nothing except that they pos- 
sessed some religious meaning or potency 
for the ancients. Such amulets as Nos. 5-7 
represent (as Andrae was the first to 
realize) the reed shrine of Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
with its crowning symbol. They are found 
at many places in Mesopotamia—at Tell 
Asmar, Khafaje, and Kish; at Tepe Gaw- 
ra in the north; and at Telloh, Ur, Susa, 
and Warka in the south. They extend into 
north Syria, where Hogarth obtained a 
gable seal engraved on its base (No. 8) 
with a duplicated rendering of the shrine 
of No. 2. At Brak one amulet (No. 9) 
shows the shrine reduced to a plinth for 
the symbol, while in others (No. 11) the 
two components of the original are still 
discernible (cf. No. 5). Others again (Nos. 
10, 12) resemble the simplified versions 
from Mesopotamia in all respects. 

But the same desire to make the mean- 
ing explicit which accounts for the excep- 
tional seal from Tell Agrab (No. 4) led, at 
Tell Brak, to a new development. The 
presence of the goddess in the shrine was 
once more indicated by the addition of 
human features, notably the eyes (No. 
13). And when this was done, the lower 
part of the symbol was inevitably inter- 
preted as a neck (No. 14), and the figure 
was further elaborated. Sometimes it re- 
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ceived a necklace or a variety of headgear 
(Nos. 16, 17). Sometimes its character as 
image of a mother-goddess was empha- 
sized by the rendering of a smaller figure 
in her body (No. 15). Double figures also 
occur (No. 18) and have a curious off- 
shoot in Cappadocia, where a number of 
stone figurines like No. 21 were found by 
natives, allegedly at Kiiltepe. Some of them 
show long hair carefully carved on the 
back; the figures still render the goddess. 

The original, eyeless, amulet assumes a 
different shape at Grai Resh, in the Gebel 
Sinjar, halfway between the Tigris Valley 
and the valley of the Khabur in which 
Brak is situated. The excavation at Grai 
Resh was no more than a reconnaissance, 
but among the pottery of the Protoliterate 
period our No. 19 turned up. Pottery ren- 
derings of the shrine and its symbol are 
also known at Tell Brak;* but the pot- 
tery object from Grai Resh is hollow un- 
derneath and might have served to close 
the mouth of a pot. And as pot-covers 
similar objects occur at Thermi in Lesbos, 
off the coast of northwest Asia Minor 
(Nos. 22, 23). 

It is at this point that our series spans a 
considerable area in which it lacks, perhaps 
only as yet, representation. It is likewise 
made to stretch through a few centuries, 
for the fourth city at Thermi must be 
dated toward the middle of the third mil- 
lennium. The arguments in favor of a con- 
nection are, however, by no means negli- 
gible: there is the close resemblance be- 
tween our No. 19, on the one hand, and 
Nos. 22 and 23, on the other; there is the 
subsequent development at Troy; and 
there is corroborative evidence from 
Hama, in north Syria. A stone amulet re- 
sembling the eyeless variety from Brak” 
and a pottery cover (No. 20) were found 

8 Jrag, IX (1947), Pl. XXV, Nos. 10-11; pp. 33-35 


1? Harold Ingholt, Rapport préliminaire sur sept 
campagnes de fouilles 4 Hama en Syrie (Copenhagen, 
1940), Pl. VII, 3. 
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in the same layer. This layer (K) covers 
the whole period under discussion. It in- 
cludes, on the one hand, the use of the 
symbols east of Hama at Tell Brak and 
Grai Resh, and, on the other hand, their 
appearance in Thermi.'* In Mesopotamian 
terms the period reaches from the Proto- 
literate to the middle of the Early Dy- 
nastic. In Mesopotamia, too, amulets 
seem to survive in the Early Dynastic pe- 
riod; the example from Tell Asmar was 
found in layers of that date. 

It must remain an open question where 
vessels used in the cult of the goddess were 
provided with covers suggesting her sym- 
bol. In western Anatolia such covers can 
be viewed as variants of a common class 
(Sttilpdeckel) which, supplied with two or 
four lugs or holes corresponding with per- 
forations in the pot’s base-ring, allow the 
cover to be securely tied down. In No. 
24 the volutes of the reed-bundle survive 
as paired wings on the cover, which keep 
the string in place. This vessel belongs to 
Thermi IV-—V, which is contemporary 
with the beginning of the second city of 
Troy, and the pot would not look a 
stranger there. In the second city, more- 
over, face-urns appear at Troy, the fea- 
tures being modeled on the neck of the 
pot (Nos. 26, 28) or on its cover (Nos. 25, 
27). 

The goddess had been depicted in the 
first city of Troy, but not on vessels. A 
limestone stela shows a crude feminine 
face,'® and its religious significance is in- 
dicated by its association with two similar 
slabs, which flanked it and which showed 
the cups that are also found on natural 


's These synchronisms are best expressed in terms 
of the Amuq sequence established by Braidwood at 
Tell Judeideh; Hama K equals Amugq H. It is unfortu- 
nate that these crucial discoveries of the Syrian ex- 
pedition of the Oriental Institute are not yet pub- 
lished. Thermi IV and the beginning of Troy II would 
fall about the middle of the Early Dynastic period in 
Mesopotamia. 


‘? American Journal of Archaeology, XLI (1937), 
569, and Pl. XX 


rocks in western Asia and may well go 
back to the religious practices of the stone 
age.*° As to the face of the goddess, it “‘is 
cut with raised rounded outline to indi- 
cate the chin and jaw and a wider roll 
above for the hair which is represented by 
a series of small bored holes as falling in 
locks on either side of the head.”™ This 
rendering of the hair is common in clay 
figurines of women in Mesopotamia and 
occurs also in Anatolia, for instance, at 
Alishar among the chalcolithic figurines.” 

The appearance of the face-urns in the 
second city can best be explained as the 
elaboration of a native cult. Considering 
how little of the pottery of the first city 
has been published, the possibility that 
face-urns or covers of the type of Nos. 19, 
20, 22-24 were used there remains open. 
The transition from these to the face-urns 
can be understood as still another instance 
in which the desire to make the meaning 
of the symbol explicit led to an addition of 
human features to the object in which the 
deity’s power was thought, somehow, to 
dwell. We have observed this tendency at 
Tell Agrab (No. 4) and Tell Brak (Nos. 
13-18). It is likely enough that an in- 
stance earlier than any we have quoted is 
known from northern Mesopotamia, for 
Lloyd found at Hassuna, near Mosul, a 
Samarran (that is, prehistoric, not Proto- 
literate) vessel with a modeled and paint- 
ed face on the neck.** But in the absence 
of the symbol which marked the trail we 
followed, we cannot be sure that the Has- 
suna vase belongs to our series. 

We assume that the spread of the sym- 
bol to the north and west was due to the 
influence which we know from other evi- 
dence to have emanated from Mesopo- 


2° G. R. Levy, The Gate of Horn, passim; esp. pp 
65 and 146 

= C. W. Blegen, AJA, XLI, 569 

#2 H. H. von der Osten, The Alishar Hayak, I 
(Chicago, 1937), 79, Fig. 85 

*s JNES, Vol. IV (1945), Fig. 1, and Pl. XVII 
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tamia during the latter part of the Proto- 
literate period ; the distribution of cylinder 
seals of the Jamdat Nasr type through 
Syria and as far as Upper Egypt, on the 
one hand, and Alishar, Troy, and the 
Cyclades, on the other, illustrates an ex- 
pansion which finds its parallel only under 
the First Dynasty of Babylon. We have 
every reason to suppose that throughout 
Syria and Anatolia a goddess was wor- 
shiped; and that it was, therefore—as we 
have argued in the case of Troy—an addi- 
tion of Mesopotamian usages or symbols 
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to a native cult which explains the series 
we have discussed. Sayce, in rejecting 
Schliemann’s view that the face-urns 
render a monstrous Athena, supposes 
that they “imitate images of the goddess 
who went under the various names of 
Atargetis, Até, Kybelé, Ma and Am- 
phalé.””** We have preferred to use, in the 
title of this article, the commonest name 
by which she was known in the country 
where the symbol originated. 


W arsure INSTITUTE 
Untversity or LONDON 


DESCRIPTIONS AND SOURCES OF OBJECTS SHOWN IN FIGURES 1 AND 2 


1. Sheepfold of reeds with symbols of goddess 
on a trough of the Protoliterate period. W. An- 
drae, Das Gotteshaus und die Urformen des Bauens 
im alien Orient, Pl. I, a (cf. British Museum 
Quarterly, Vol. III, Pl. XXII). 

2. Steatite model of reed building with sym- 
bol of goddess (W. Andrae, Die ionische Sdule, 
Pl. III); height ca. 275 mm 

3. Byre with symbol.of goddess, on a cylinder 
seal of the Protoliterate period. (Louis Delaporte, 
Catalogue des cylindres orientaux, Musée du 
Louvre, Vol. II, Pl. LXIII, 36 [A 25)). 

4. Impression of a cylinder from Tell Agrab, 
Protoliterate period. 

5. Amulet from Tepe Gawra (Andrae, op. cit., 
p. 33; ef. P. Delougaz and 8. Lloyd, Pre-Sargonid 
Temples, p. 29); height: 150 mm. 

6. Amulet from Ur; similar example from 
Telloh (Andrae, op. cit.); height: 67 mm. 

7. Amulet from Tell Asmar (As. 32-141; An- 
drae, op. cit.); height: 20 mm. 

8. North Syrian gable seal from the Hogarth 
collection, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford (/ragq, 
Vol. IX, Pl. XXVI, 1); height: 35 mm. 

9. Amulet from Brak (ibid., 2); height: 21 
mm. 

10. Amulet from Brak (ibid., 3); height: 32 
mm. 

11. Amulet from Brak (ibid., 12); height: 34 
mm. 

12. Amulet from Brak (ibid., Pl. LI, 34); 
height: 47 mm. 

13. Amulet from Brak (ibid., Pl. XXV, 2); 
height: 32 mm. 

14. Amulet from Brak (ibid., Pl. LI, 18); 
height: 72 mm. 


15. Amulet from Brak (ibid., 40); height: 50 
mm. 

16. Amulet from Brak (ibid., 43); height: 115 
mm. 

17. Amulet from Brak (ibid., 35); height: 85 
mm. 

18. Amulet from Brak (ibid., 19); height: 55 
mm. 

19. Pot cover from Grai Resh, Gebel Sinjar 
(Iraq, Vol. VII, Pl. III, Fig. 7, 1); height: ca. 125 
mm. 

20. Pot cover from Hama, Syria (H. Ingholt, 
Rapport préliminaire sur sept campagnes de fouilles 
a Hama, Pl. V, 3); height: ca. 180 mm. 

21. Amulet from Kiiltepe (Syria, Vol. VIII, 
Pl. XLV). 

22, 23. Pot covers from the fourth city at 
Thermi (Winifred Lamb, Excavations at Thermi 
in Lesbos, Pl. X, 341, 340); height: 105 and 82 
mm. 

24. Pot with double lugs and lugged cover 
from the fourth and fifth cities at Thermi (iid., 
481); height with cover: 168 mm. 

25. Pot cover from Troy (Hubert Schmidt, 
Heinrich Schliemann’s Sammlung trojanischer 
Altertiimer, No. 327). 

26. Face-urn from Troy 
height: 110 mm. 

27. Face-urn with cover from Troy (ibid., Nos. 
1044 and 1051); height of urn: 130 mm.; height of 
cover: 52 mm. 

28. Neck of face-urn from Troy (ibid., No. 
309); height ca. 60 mm. 


(ibid., No. 306); 


24 Schliemann, Jlios: The City and Country of the 
Trojans (London, 1880), p. 694 





CERTAIN RELIEFS AT KARNAK AND MEDINET HABU 
AND THE RITUAL OF AMENOPHIS I 


HAROLD H. NELSON 


Tue Rirvay or AMENopuis [' 


n 1935 Dr. Alan H. Gardiner edited, 
with translation, transcription, and 
commentary, the third series of 

“Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum’? 
(hereafter referred to as G, HP), consist- 
ing of nineteen documents presented to 
the Museum by Mr. and Mrs. Chester 
Beatty. Among these papyri one, No. 1X 
(Brit. Mus. 10589, hereafter designated 
B), contains the “Ritual of Amenophis 
I,” which the editor dates to the reign of 
Ramesses II. There were two other known 
copies of what appeared to be the same 
ritual, also from the same reign, but both 
incomplete. One at Cairo (hereafter desig- 
nated C) had been edited by M. Goléni- 
scheff,* and Gardiner included a transla- 
tion of much of it in his publication. Of 
the other, at Turin, only some of the ru- 
brics had been published by Botti,‘ but 
the text was still unedited. Since Gardiner 
wrote his commentary, the Turin papyrus 
(hereafter designated T) has been pub- 
lished by Ernesta Bacchi® with transcrip- 


‘Il am indebted to Professors R. A. Parker and 
G. H. Hughes for assistance in checking several read- 
ings at the temple wall and especially to Dr. C. F. 
Nims, who read much of my manuscript and made a 
number of pertinent suggestions. 

* Alan H. Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri in the British 
Museum, Third Series (2 vols.; London, 1935). For the 
Ritual of Amenophis I see Vol. I, pp. 78-106 and Vol. 
Il, Pils. 50-61 

*W. Golénischeff, Papyrus hiératiques (“Catalogue 
général des antiquités égyptiennes du musée du 
Caire,"" Vol. 83 (Cairo, 1927]). For the “‘Rituel des 
offrandes & Amenhotep Ier,"’ see pp. 134-156 and Pls. 
XXIV-XXVII 

‘G. Botti, I] culto divine dei Faraoni (Reale Ac- 
cademia nazionale dei Lincei. Ser. 5, Vol. 17, Pt. 4 
1923]), pp. 161 ff 

* Ernesta Bacchi, J/ Rituale di Amenhot pe I (‘‘Pub- 
blicazioni eggittologi chi del R. Museo di Torino VI"’ 
Torino, 1942}). My translations of T in this article 
are based on the facsimile of this papyrus as published 
by Miss Bacchi. 


tion, translation, and facsimile of the 
hieratic text. It now appears, as its editor 
points out,® that the Turin document is 
really the bottom half of a papyrus roll of 
which the Cairo text forms the upper half 
(the complete book hereafter referred to 
as C-T), the roll having been cut in two 
by its discoverers and the separate parts 
acquired, one by the Cairo Museum and 
the other by the Turin Museum. Thus, in- 
stead of having three copies of the Ritual 
of Amenophis I, we really have only two. 
On comparing C-T and B, they prove to 
be much more closely parallel than Botti’s 
list of rubries would lead one to suppose. 
C-T contains a considerable number of 
spells at the beginning which were prob- 
ably contained originally in that portion 
of B which is lost with the first pages of 
that roll. Moreover, as the Turin papyrus 
retains only the last sixteen lines of each 
page, the rubrics which Botti listed with- 
out reference to C, naturally show many 
gaps in the series as found in B. The “List 
of Episodes” on pages 229-32 of this arti- 
cle will show the close relation between 
the two sources. 

Gardiner points out (G, HP, p. 101) 
that the earlier sections of C—and to this 
must now be added T—and their paral- 
lels in B appear to be a ritual on behalf of 
the deified Pharaoh Amenophis I. How- 
ever, with Section 7 of his publication, No. 
20 of my list, he notes that the name of 
Amun begins to intrude until Amenophis 
and Amun, the latter sometimes in three 
forms, Amun Lord of the Thrones of the 
Two Lands or of Ipet-esut, Amun Ka- 
mutef, and Amun of Opet, are :nextrica- 


¢ Ibid., p. 13. 
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bly confused. The confusion is increased 
by the appearance of Ramesses II, both as 
officiant and as the recipient of the rites, 
along with Amenophis I. The ritual, as 
Gardiner states, or at least as far as Epi- 
sode 31, is concerned with the events cen- 
tering around the meal offered to the god 
at the conclusion of the service. It thus 
seems to complete the ritual found in the 
Berlin papyrus 3055’ (hereafter referred 
to as the Berlin service-book), and in the 
six chapels of the gods at Abydos.* On 
pages 103-4 of his publication Gardiner 
says: “There is only one fact which makes 
me hesitate to regard the present ritual of 
offerings as that normally employed in the 
temple of Karnak under the Ramesside 
rulers. That is, the extraordinary promi- 
nence of Amenophis I.” In the light of 
some hitherto unpublished material with 
which this article deals, I believe we may 
remove what little hesitation is expressed 
by the editor of B and accept the ritual as 
part of that of the great temple of Amun 
adapted to the cult of Amenophis I.° 


Tue KarNAK RELIEFS 


Among the reliefs from the reign of 
Seti I which are found on the north half 
of the east wall of the Hypostyle Hall at 
the temple of Amun at Karnak are twen- 
ty-three ritual scenes, accompanied by 
the spells uttered as the acts depicted 
were performed (Fig. 1). I shall hereafter 
refer to these Karnak reliefs collectively as 
K. The wall upon which K is inscribed is 

1 Hieratische Papyrus aus den Kéniglichen Museen 
zu Berlin, Band I: Ritual fiir den Kultus des Amon 
(Leipzig, 1901). 

* Amice M. Calverley with the assistance of Myr- 
tle F. Broome, edited by Alan H. Gardiner, The Tem- 
ple of Sethos I at Abydos (3 vols.; London and Chi- 
cago). (Hereafter referred to as C, Ab). The “‘six 
chapels of the gods’’ are recorded in Vol. I and Vol. II 
to Pl. 27. 

® The ritual contained in B obviously differs in its 
purpose from that of C-T. However, for the sake of 
convenience I shall continue to speak of both docu- 
ments by the designation hitherto applied to them, 


namely, ‘The Ritual of Amenophis I,’’ postponing the 
discussion of their respective purposes until later 
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divided into four sections (numbered, re- 
spectively, I to IV on Fig. 1), separated 
by the flagstaff recesses of the third pylon, 
against the north tower of which the wall 
was built when the open court of Horem- 
heb’s day was converted into the roofed 
Hypostyle Hall. The reliefs which com- 
prise K occupy all that survives of Sec- 
tions I and II and part of the top register 
of Section III. Section I retains only reg- 
isters 1 and 2 and, except for a few un- 
identifiable fragments of reliefs, a part of 
one scene in register 3. Sections II and 
III, save for the inevitable destruction 
wrought by time and use, are complete 
up to the frieze of hkr-design along the 
top immediately below where the roof 
rested. 

On working through the material of K, 
I discovered that all but four of the rites 
there recorded are found in C-T and B 
(see “List of Episodes’’). Of these four, 
three are scenes from the beginning of the 
daily service, the unbolting and opening 
of the shrine doors, and have nothing to 
do with the Ritual of Amenophis I as pre- 
served in the two papyri. In the “List of 
Episodes” I have assigned letters instead 
of numbers to these rites to distinguish 
them from those episodes which are in- 
cluded in the Ritual of Amenophis I. The 
other rite (K 13) belongs by its nature 
with those which make up the Ritual. 
K 18 and 20, although duplicated in the 
Ritual, are assigned in K to different cere- 
monies from those with which they are as- 
sociated in C-T and B. K 1, 2, and 3 in the 
lowest register follow one another from 
right to left in the order of the correspond- 
ing spells in the papyri, though one would 
have expected them to be located some- 
where in the lost registers of Section I. 
However, if we read the reliefs of K from 
right to left in each section and from the 
top downward, beginning with Section I 
and then proceeding to Sections II and 
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III, we discover that the rites follow one 
another, with the few exceptions noted 
above, in the same order as the corre- 
sponding episodes in C-T and B."° The 
sections proceed from left to right, but 
within each section the scenes move from 
right to left, an unusual arrangement in 
temple reliefs. This statement does not 
apply to all the lowest register, where re- 
liefs B-D must be read from left to right. 
On the whole it seems clear that both K 
and the two papyri observe in general the 
same succession of episodes, probably the 
established order of those particular rites 
in the temple service or in some original 
document from which both K and the 
Ritual of Amenophis I derive. 


Tue Mepriner Hasvu RELIEFs 


The upper register on the north wall of 
the first court in the temple of Ramesses 
III at Medinet Habu is occupied by a 
series of eleven scenes" (hereafter referred 
to collectively as MH [Fig. 2]), the last 
seven of which are accompanied by spells 
found in B, C-T and, in two instances, in 
K. As far as they duplicate C-T and B 
they occur in the same relative order as in 
those documents. However, they begin 
with rites belonging to the early stages of 
the daily service before the beginning of 
C-T and B, just as do the reliefs of K. 
From the fifth scene on they parallel the 
Ritual of Amenophis I, starting with Epi- 
sode 16 and ending with Episode 35. Al- 
most all the texts of these reliefs are very 
corrupt. 


In discussing the material of K and 
MH, I shall follow the order of the epi- 
sodes as they are found in C-T and B, 


© As can be seen from the ‘‘List of Episodes,'’ there is 
a long gap in K between Episode 12 and 30. It is pos- 
sible that some of these missing episodes were original- 
ly depicted in the three upper registers lost from Sec- 
tion I 

1 Medinet Habu IV. Festival Scenes of Ramesses 
III, (‘Oriental Institute Publications,’’ Vol. LI (Chi- 
cago, 1941]), Pls. 241-42. 
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which order seems to be the same as that 
of the temple reliefs." The two copies of 
the Ritual of Amenophis I, as they con- 
tain a larger body of texts, give a more 
complete picture of those portions of the 
ceremonies with which they are concerned 
than do the temple scenes. The reliefs were 
designed for a different purpose from that 
of the papyri. The latter, containing prob- 
ably not the whole, but a considerable 
part, of a liturgy, were apparently in- 
tended for the practical purpose of use at 
a temple ceremony. The former, on the 
other hand, were rather for display on the 
temple wall, with such efficacy as the 
priestly magic might give them," of a 
group of scenes which would summarize 
the whole service by showing the opening 
rites and the terminal episodes, the latter 
in greater detail as probably being the 
most important part of the ritual. 

The combined rites of the Ritual of 
Amenophis I and the temple reliefs, some 
sixty-two in all, fall into four groups. 
Numbers A-E, found only in K and MH, 
are the initial episodes of the daily serv- 
ice, concluded long before the Ritual of 
Amenophis I began. Numbers 1-31 re- 
cord the presentation of the food offerings 
after which the shrine was closed. Num- 
bers 32-40 are concerned with the “re- 
version of offerings,” the disposal of the 
food after the “god was satisfied there- 
with.” At this point the reliefs of MH 
cease. Numbers 41-57 are a miscellaneous 
collection of rites, mostly for special feasts 
such as the New Year Festival, the 
monthly feasts, and the like." 


#% The scenes of K and MH are referred to in this 
article by the numbers which I have assigned to them 
on Figs. 1 and 2. Other reliefs from the Theban tem- 
ples, hitherto unpublished, have been given the num- 
bers assigned to them in my Key Plans Showing the 
Location of Theban Temple Decorations (‘Oriental In- 
stitute Publications,’ Vol. LVI (Chicago, 1941)) 
(Hereafter referred to as N, TP.) 

18 See Junker, Die Stundenwachen in den Osiris- 
mysterien (Wien, 1910), pp. 6-7 

14 In the translations of these texts which appear in 
this article I have, in many instances though not con- 
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Episopes A-E 
(K, B-D, Fig. 3. MH 1-3, Medinet 
Habu IV, Pil. 241, A-D) 

During the temple service, when cer- 
tain preliminary rites had been concluded, 
the priest, with due ceremonies accom- 
panied by the recitation of the prescribed 
liturgical utterances or spells, advanced 
to the shrine, broke the clay seal with 
which the doors had been secured at the 
close of the last preceding service, drew 
back the bolts and, grasping the handles 
of the doors, threw them open. The latter 
three acts, depicted in Episodes B-—D, 
seem to have been used by the Egyptians 
as a designation of the service as a whole. 
They form the first high point of the rit- 
ual, culminating in the moment when the 
priest first beheld the image of the deity. 
The term used for the opening of the 
shrine doors was “Disclosing the face of 
the god.’’ At Abydos, in all the chapels of 
the gods except that of Osiris, the first 
scene on the right of the entrance depicts 
the king entering the chapel.” The spell 
accompanying these scenes reads, “Spell 
for entering to uncover the face (of the 
god).”” As this act is not stated to be the 
actual ‘‘uncovering’’ but merely. expresses 
the purpose of the entering, the term ‘‘un- 
covering the face’ is evidently here the 
genera: designation for the rites to be per- 
formed within the chapel, apparently the 
daily temple service. At Abydos (C, Ab. 
III 16) the phrase “Disclosing the face of 
the god” is treated as a substantive (Cop- 
tic OYWN?), the object of ir.t, ““‘perform- 


stantly, made free use of Gardiner's felicitous render- 
ings in his Hieratic Papyri. Why depart from a correct 
and well-worded translation? I have given my own 
translation where I thought it was called for by a dif- 
ferent text or a different interpretation of the text and, 
of course, in the case of texts not included in his pub- 
lication 


6% ©, Ab, I, 17 and 25, and II, 3, 13, and 21. Mari- 
ette, Abydos, Vol. I (hereafter referred to as M, Ab), 
Ie. Tableau. 


ing,”’ so that the title to the scene reads, 
“Performing the disclosing-the-face for 
the god.” It is possible that these scenes 
were introduced into both K and MH as 
standing for the earlier part of the service 
before the god’s repast, while the remain- 
ing scenes, to which was devoted most of 
the space, dealt with the final rites of the 
service. The reliefs would thus present the 
beginning and the end of the ritual and so 
be a sort of summary of the service as a 
whole. 


When Gardiner published the Ritual of 
Amenophis I, the text of T was not avail- 
able and is, therefore, not considered in 
his publication except in so far as certain 
rubrics had been published by Botti. The 
first page of T contains, among other 
spells, those for Episodes 1-8, lost from B. 
As they form a unit which includes rites 
found in K, I have given a translation of 
them all in the following pages so as to 
place the early episodes of K in their prop- 
er connections. 


INTRODUCTION 

The fragmentary text remaining on the 
first page of C suggests that it formed part 
of the descriptive heading of the docu- 
ment. Between the end of page 1 of C and 
the beginning of T XII, which is appar- 
ently a continuation of C I, there are five 
or six lines missing. Therefore Episode 1 
of my list is almost certainly not the first 
rite of the Ritual. 


Tue Roast-Meat OFFERING 
Episopes 1-8 

The first eight episodes as preserved in 
T are concerned with the preparation and 
presentation of a roast-meat offering (T 
XII 1-11). They begin with a mutilated 
text (Ep. 1) followed by the preparation, 
or affixing upon its stand, of an altar ves- 
sel (h3wt) for burnt offerings (Ep. 2). When 
the fire is burning, incense (Ep. 3) and fat 
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(Ep. 4) are put on the fire. Next the meat 
is placed on the fire (Ep. 5), and it is 
spitted (Ep. 6). To make the fire burn 
briskly, a fan (hn) is used, and for this a 
spell is provided (Ep. 7). These combined 
acts conclude with a libation with beer 
(Ep. 8), one of the less usual rites as far as 
our records go. 


EPISODE 1 
(T XII 1) 


SPELL FOR for thy Ka, that thy Ka, 
[Osiris] king Djeserkare<, [Son of Res, A]men- 
ophis, may be content ....the fragrance be 
sweet to 


At the end of the “menu” (dbhi-hip) 
for the Festival of Amun of Episode 42 
(G, HP, I, 94) are listed five of the items 
noted above which are not food but the 
instruments used in the roasting of the 
meat offerings.'’ They are also listed at 
the end of the ‘“‘menu of every day” (Ep. 
20), though the last nine items of the full 
list, among which they normally occur, 
are omitted from that menu as it appears 
in C-T.°8 These instruments are, in the 
the order of their appearance in both lists, 
the fire, the brazier, the spit, the fan, and 
fragrant wood. Instruments 2-4 are the 
subjects of Episodes 2, 6, and 7 of the 
“List of Episodes.” No. 1, the fire, may 
have been provided for in the lost text, 
before Episode 1. It is possible that the 
“sweet” or “fragrant wood”’ was the sub- 
ject of Episode 1 and that the phrase “the 
fragrance be sweet’? may have referred to 
the pleasant odor emitted by the burning 
wood. However, the fuel used on the altar 
shown on Figure 8 suggests charcoal rath- 
er then wood. 

* One more line of text left untranslated as irrele- 
vant to my subject 


See Pils. XIX and XX, A, for the same menu at 
the Luxor temple 


* For the full list, only part of which is preserved 
in C-T, see Pl. XX, B. See Ep. 42, n. 123. 


EPISODE 2 
(T XII 3) 

[SPELL] FoR [AF]FIXING (wh) THE BRAZIER 
for thy Ka, Osiris king Djeserkare‘, Son of Re‘, 
Amenophis, (and) the Ennead of Horus. Af- 
fix (wh) the heads of the living. 


The word for brazier (‘h) is sometimes 
determined by the brazier itself 
without a flame arising from it.'* This is 








| 


| J 


Fig. 4.—Ptolemy VI setting up the altar 
(Chassinat, Edfou, Pl. 352). 








the older form of the brazier found in the 
Pyramid Texts, a vessel with legs to sup- 
port it as it stood on the ground,”® which 
form is embalmed in the common deter- 
minative for words implying the use of 
fire. On Plate XX, A, a different type of 
brazier is used as the determinative. This 
is a broad dish or vessel, without legs, but 


1* See Pl. XX, B, where, however, the upper leg of 
the brazier, in the place where the rising smoke and 
flame is shown in the preceding item, is omitted. All 
four legs are shown on some lists (N, 7 P, Pl. 23, Lux 
E 224 and F 185) 

*® See Pyr. 558a and Blackman, Rock Tombs of 
Meir, I, 34. 
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apparently provided with a projection at 
the bottom which fitted into the top of a 
hollow support below, thus forming a 
tenon and mortise. Figures 7 and 8 show 
this type of fire-altar in use. A relief in the 
Edfu temple, shown in Figure 4, depicts 
not the same but an analogous type of al- 
tar, the upper part of which, the brazier, 
has been detached from its support and 
is held by the tenon protruding from its 
bottom, thus illustrating how the two 


Mea : 
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“brazier’’ in the dbht-htp for the Feast of 
Amun (Ep. 42). They were possibly the 
words spoken by the priest as the tenon of 
the brazier was slipped into the top, or 
mortise, of the base, the brazier being the 
“head”’ of the altar. 


EPISODES 3 AND 4 
(K 1, Fig. 5, T XII 4-7) 
Episodes 3 and 4, those for putting in- 
cense and fat upon the fire, occur not only 


Fig. 5.—Episodes 34. K 1. Seti I placing incense and fat upon the fire. Line 7, top. For rn.é read rnf 


parts fitted together.” In some of the lists 
the word ‘ is determined by the conven- 
tional ‘-vessel. 

“Horus” in the spell for this episode, 
and also in Nos. 6 and 7, is presumably the 


ee 


king Djeserkare‘. The phrase “and the 
Ennead of Horus” would then be equiva- 
lent to “‘together with his (i.e., the king’s) 
Ennead.” This latter phrase is twice add- 
ed to the name of Djeserkare‘ in later 
spells of the Ritual as found in C-T (Eps. 
24 and 40). The words of the spell, ‘‘affix 
the heads of the living,” are those which 
are used as the punning verse after the 


21 See also Chassinat, Edfou, Pl. 427. 


in T but also in K in the lowest register of 
Section II (Fig. 5). The text is very frag- 
mentary but can be restored from the cor- 
responding passage in T XII 4-7. 

SPELL FOR PUTTING INCENSE UPON [THE 
FIRE, for Amen-Re‘, Lord of the Thrones of the 
Two Lands, and for] Amen-Re* Kamutef. 
[Take] to thyself the Eye of Hor|us, its per- 
fume comes to thee], (T ends here) as a gift to 
thee from the king, Lord [of the Two Lands], 
Men|mare‘, Son of Re‘, Seti-merenamun, given 
life]. 

SPELL [FOR PLA|CING FAT UPON [THE FIRE. 
Comes plenty upon plenty].** Horus has arisen, 


2 Literally, “‘provisions united with provisions” 
(df? sm? m df). 
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Tuutmose III Purtryinc THe Starve oF AMUN wiTH Four Jars or Water (N, 7'P, VII, 
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fhe has made healthy (4‘@) his two eyes in this 
his name of fat (<¢). Thoth] ‘comes to thee’. 
{He has approached (hsy éw) in this] his name 
of the praised one (hsy), (T ends here) as a 
gift [to thee from the king, lord of the Two 
Lands, Menmare‘]. 


These two acts are illustrated by a sin- 
gle relief, the text attached to it contain- 
ing both spells, each with its own rubric. 
The texts of the spells are short, and, as 
the rites follow immediately upon one an- 











Fig. 6.—cuw Wig 2 f . Sn-byt as presented 


to the god in ritual scenes. 


other, the draftsman probably combined 
them to save space. The action of the two 
rites would presumably be different. The 
relief is in the lowest register and has, 
therefore, suffered greatly from the effects 
of ground moisture, as have all the scenes 
in that register. The figure of the king has 
totally disappeared, only about the upper 
fourth of the scene remaining and that in a 
mutilated condition. As a consequence, we 
do not know how the artist represented 
the performance of two rites with one pic- 
ture. To judge by the space remaining 
after the text has been restored, the king 
was shown kneeling before the god. 


EPISODE 5 
(T XII 7) 

SPELL FOR MEAT UPON THE FIRE. The breast 
is the Eye of Horus, the thigh is the testicles 
of Seth. (As) <Horus> is content with his 
eyes, (as) Seth is content with his testicles,”* 
(so) king Djeserkare‘, son of Re‘, Amenophis, 
is content with these choice meats. 


The first sentence of the spell, equating 
the breast and haunch with the members 
of Horus and Seth, is regularly used in 
certain of the lists of offerings as the 
punning verse after the item sn-byt. It so 
appears in the menu of Episode 20 
(T XV 10). Sn-byt, defined in Wb., IV, 
page 155, as “Eine Speise, Honig...” 
seems from its position in the lists to be a 
liquid, but its determinative in these lists 
as well as the object presented to the god 
under that name in ritual scenes (Fig. 6) 
does not suggest either a liquid or meat. 
It is difficult to see any connection be- 
tween én-byi and the breast and thigh of 
the sacrificial animal. The punning verse 
does, however, seem appropriate to the 
spell for the roast meat to which it is here 
transferred and ties up with, and puts 
meaning into, the sentence which follows 
it. 

EPISODE 6 
(T XII 8) 

SPELL FOR THE SPIT (mk?) for Osiris the 
king, Lord of the Two Lands, Djeserkare<, 
son of Re‘, Amenophis, and the Ennead of 
Horus (i.e., together with his Ennead). Thou 
spittest with (i.e., usest as a spit) thy finger. 

The word m‘k3, spit, is determined in 
T by a sign which may be that for flesh or 
possibly a representation of the spit itself. 
On Plate XX, A, the determinative has 
been rubbed down until only the outline 
can be vaguely seen. It shows a narrow, 
upright object that may be the spit and is 
certainly not meat. On Plate XIX the de- 


2: For similar reference to the eyes of Horus and 
the testicles of Seth, see Eps. 8 and 21 (C, V, 2-3) 
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terminative is a long, barbed object, plain- 
ly a spit such as is shown in use by Amen- 
ophis III in Figure 7. The title to this lat- 
ter scene may perhaps be translated as 
“performing a roasting-with-a-spit”’ or “‘a 
spit-roasting upon the fire-altar.” M<k3 
would seem to be either the spit itself or 
the act of using the spit, but apparently 
not the meat except possibly as ‘“‘meat-on- 
a-spit.”” The meat was already provided 
for in Episode 5. The “‘finger”’ is, of course, 
a reference to the spit, an analogy of the 
kind so frequent in the temple ritual. In 
this rite, as in Episode 2 above, the pun- 
ning verse employed in the dbht-htp for the 
Feast of Amun forms the entire text of the 
spell. 

EPISODE 7 

(T XII 9) 

SPELL FOR THE FAN“ (An) ror “Ha” Osiris 
king Djeserkare« and the Ennead of Horus (i.e., 
and his Ennead). (I) put for you your hearts 
or, your hearts are put for you) in your bodies. 


This spell, as in Episodes 2 and 6, is the 
same as the punning verse used in the 
menu of Episode 42, except that the pro- 
nouns have been changed from the singu- 
lar to the plural. This change was due to 
the fact that in Episode 42 Amun alone is 
addressed, while in this episode the king 


and his Ennead are those to whom the 
spell is uttered. 

Both in this spell and in Episode 42 the 
name of the recipient addressed is pre- 
ceded by the vocative particle 43. In the 
more elaborately worded lists of offerings 
this particle precedes the name of the re- 
cipient in connection with each item of the 
list (ef. C, Ab. IL Pls. 32 and 35). Why, in 
the Ritual of Amenophis I, it is retained 
only where the fan is concerned, I do not 
know. 


‘ For the use of a fan in connection with a roast- 
meat offering see Fig. 8; also the well-known relief in 
Gayet, Le Temple de Luxor, Pl. XX XVII (““MMAF,” 
Tome 15). In this latter relief the wall shows portions 
of the offering and also the flame arising from the al- 
tar, which are omitted from Gayet's drawing 


EPISODE 8 
(K 2, Fig. 9) 

We have seen that the foregoing seven 
episodes, Nos. 1-7, have to do with the 
preparation of a roast-meat offering. 
Number 8, a libation with beer (Fig. 9), is 
apparently a continuation and culmina- 
tion of the preceding acts, the spell being 
uttered possibly as the meat was present- 
ed to the deity. The relief, which is in a 
much mutilated condition, is found in the 
lowest register of Section I, next to K 1, 
and, like the latter, has suffered from 
ground moisture. The text, however, can 
be restored from T, though the rubric dif- 
fers and presents difficulties. 

SPELL FOR * wiTH BEER. [The Eyle 
of Horus is refreshed [for him], the testicles [of 
Seth are refreshed for him]. (As) Horus is con- 
tent [with his two eyes], (as) Seth is content 
[with his two testicles],* (so) Amen-Re‘, [Fore- 
most of Ipet-jesut, is content [with these 
choice meats, as] a gift [to thee from the king], 
Lord of the Two Lands, [Men)mare‘, [Son of 
Re], Lord of Appearances, Seti-merenamun, 
[given life], stability, good fortune, like Re 
[forever]. 

That this spell had to do with the roast- 
meat offerings of the preceding episodes is 
indicated by the statement that the god 
(or the deified king in T) is content with 
“these meats.”” Moreover, this 
statement is also the text of Episode 5, 
which is definitely a spell for the roast 
meat, the subject of this series of rites. 
This is not an offering of beer for the table 
of the god; that comes later in the Ritual 


choice 


25 See critical note to Fig. 9, |. 1. T has &bh. The 
traces surviving on the wall at K 2 suggest the reading 
hnw (cf. Wb., IIT, 286, hn, ““Gaben bringen,’’ and p 
289, Ant, ‘““Extrageschenk, Sondergabe’’). We may 
have here some rare word for making a presentation or 
the like. On the other hand, both the ‘bh of T, the re 
peated reference to ‘‘refreshing,’’ 4456, in the text, and 
the apparent purpose of the rite as an accompaniment 
to the presentation of the roast meat, not as a presen 
tation of the beer itself, which occurs later in Episode 
11, would militate against such a word as ‘‘presenta- 
tion.” 


* See n. 23 
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(Ep. 11). It is, according to T, a libation, 
an act usual when food offerings were pre- 
sented. The king in the relief was depicted 
kneeling before the god. 


EPISODE 12 
(K 3, Fig. 10) 
Following the libation with beer, come 
three spells, one for white bread (Ep. 9), 
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These rites are succeeded by a spell for 
the presentation of wine (K 3) which lat- 
ter, however, seems to be more than a 
mere offering, as it is said to be intended 
to “make the gardens prosper.’’ The Kar- 
nak text is mutilated and difficult and 
never included more than a phrase or two 
in addition to the rubric. The text of C is 
fragmentary toward the end of the spell, a 





























Fic. 9.—Episode 8. K 2. Seti I presenting a libation with beer. Line 4 top. hn followed by traces 
of another sign, not p, but almost certainly w. See note 26. 


one for cake (Ep. 10), and one for present- 
ing beer (Ep. 11). Neither the white bread 
nor the cake occurs in the three lists of of- 
ferings in C-T and B. Beer does appear in 
those lists, but the punning verse used 
with it does not form part of the spell. 


few words of which are continued onto T. 
It is entirely lost from B. There is a relief 
at Abydos for the same spell and act, the 
text of which is practically complete.”’ I 
give below translations of K and the Aby- 
dos text. 


K. SPELL FOR THE PRESENTATION [OF WI|NE THAT THE GARDENS MAY PROSPER. 
Ab. PRESENTING A nmét-JAR THAT THE GARDENS MAY PROSPER FOR THIS GOD. 


K. [The god rejoices** overflowing with 
Ab. Recite: The gardens prosper and the god rejoices, overflowing with 


K. what he] has eaten. I have filled for thee the Eye of Horus** with wine. 
Ab. his eating. I fill the Eye of Horus with wine, being pure. 


27M, Ab, I, 36. Miss Bacchi has included this text 
in her transcription of C-T (op. cit., pp. 20-21). 

27°C has “How joyful is Hapi’’ indicating the god 
who rejoices 


2* See critical note to Fig. 10, 1. 2. Reference to 
filling the eye of Horus with wine seems to be a regular 
part of the spell for presenting wine (cf. Chassinat, 
Edfou, IV, 113, and Pl. CCLVI). The Eye of Horus 
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Line 16. Complete and emend to read + 
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Episode 12. K 3. Seti I “presenting wine that the gardens may flourish.” 
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Ab. Ptah-Sokar, South of-his-Wall, drinks, being pure. Open are the doors 

Ab. of the sky, open are the doors <of the earth, with> libation for Ptah-Sokar, 
Ab. South-of-his-Wall, within the temple of Menmare‘. Thoth is upon the arm 
Ab. of Hapi.*® Harakhte causes that Ptah-Sokar, South-of-his-Wall, drink his 
Ab. libation, his wine, his water, like the might of Geb on the day on which 

Ab. he seized the Two Lands. Be thy face fresh, O Ptah-Sokar, South-of-his- 

Ab. Wall. I come before thee this day after doing for thee those things which 

Ab. Horus did for his father Osiris, within the house of Menmare‘*. 


The spell differs from the ordinary one 
for making something flourish (rwd) (cf. 
Eps. 40 and 53). The latter seem designed 
to guarantee that the subject of the spell 
shall last or endure, while in the present 
instance its purpose would be to secure a 
prosperous development and increase. 
This apparent difference in purpose would 
account for the different texts. Why this 
rite is introduced at this place in the serv- 
ice is not evident. At Abydos the king is 
shown kneeling before Ptah-Sokar and 
pouring wine from a nemset-jar held in 
both hands so that its contents flow into, 
or onto, a stand of the type known to the 
Egyptians as a hnt. At Karnak the figure 
of the king was destroyed when, subse- 
quent to the carving of the relief, a door 
was opened to the outside of the Hypo- 
style Hall, cutting through the scene. The 
rite is shown performed before the bark 
of Amun in its shrine.*! 

Gardiner divides the spell into two 
spells (G, HP, Sees. 1-2), the second be- 
ginning with the words: “Opened are the 
doors of the sky,”’ being, as he says, “a 
spell of which the beginning is lost.”™ 





is here, presumably, the altar or receptacle into which 
the priest poured the wine. This is an act of sym- 
pathetic magic whereby the wine thus poured influ- 
enced favorably the yield of the vineyards 


* From here on through the rest of this spell the 
text of C is very fragmentary. However, the portions 
that survive show that it is parallel to the Abydos text 
with the substitution of Djeserkare« for Ptah Sokar 
(see Bacchi, Ji Rituale di Amenhotpe I, p. 85) 

*! The table of offerings on K 3 corresponds to the 
dbht-htp for the Festival of Amun (Ep. 42) and not to 
that for ‘“‘every day"’ (Ep. 20). 


* Gardiner (G, HP, I, 81, n. 4) surmised that the 
second part of this spell may well have been entitled 


Abydos, however, just as does C-T, treats 
the two parts as one spell. Moreover, the 
second section, preserved in full at Aby- 
dos, seems to indicate that the wine, in the 
form of a libation, is still the subject of 
the rite. 
EPISODE 16 
(MH 5, Fig. 11) 

After the libation with wine, there is a 
spell apparently for the presentation of 
milk (Ep. 13), followed by one for the 
purification of the offerings with libation 
and incense (Ep. 14). This in turn is suc- 
ceeded by three rites, a First (Ep. 15) and 
a Second Libation (Ep. 16) and another 
burning of incense (Ep. 17). The spell for 
the Second Libation occurs in MH 5 (Fig. 
11), accompanied by a relief in which the 
king stands before Amun and pours a li- 
bation from two vessels, one in either 
hand, into two “pools” (mrw), T-shaped 
receptacles resting on supports. 

None of the texts in MH begins with a 
rubric, but each opens with the conven- 
tional “Words spoken,” ““To be recited.”’ 
The following translation of MH 5 is 
largely tentative and should be read in 
connection with Gardiner’s rendering of 
the corresponding passage in C (G, HP, 
Sec. 4). The text of C presents several dif- 
ficulties, but that of MH is very corrupt 
and, even with emendation from C, is in 
places nearly unintelligible. It throws no 


“Spell for the First Libation.’’ However, the text of T, 
which Gardiner did not have, shows that the next suc- 
ceeding spell (Ep. 15. G, HP, Sec. 3), the rubric of 
which did not appear in C, is really the “Spell for the 
First Libation.” 
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light on the difficulties which Gardiner 
noted. 

WHAT IS SAID BY THE KING: I have brought 
to thee these thy libations which ‘thou'(?) 
‘liftest' up under the Great <Seat> ,** the li- 
bation which came forth from Elephantine, 
that <thy> heart may be refreshed thereby, 
in thy name of What-goes-forth-from-Kebhu,* 
the heart of Amen-Re‘, Lord of the Thrones of 
the Two Lands, which What-goes-forth-from- 
Nun [contents]. I have brought <to thee 
this> libation(?)®* that thou mayest be made 
content therewith and that thou mayest be 
great before Hapi. (May) his two hands 
<give> the inundation, purifying Amun,* 
Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands. 


This scene is the fifth in the series at 
MH and, except for an almost completely 
destroyed relief which is unidentifiable, 
follows immediately after the scenes of the 
opening of the shrine doors. It thus begins 
the second section of MH, that part which 
contains the rites found in the Ritual of 
Amenophis I. Starting with this scene, the 
remaining reliefs in MH fall into the cor- 
rect relation with the other texts of the 
Ritual. The recipient of the rite is here, as 
always in these reliefs, Amen-Re‘ in one 
of his forms, not Djeserkare* as in T. 


EPISODE 17 
(MH 6, Fig. 12. K 18, Fig. 13) 

The next rite of the Ritual of Amen- 
ophis I after the Second Libation is the 
“Salutation with a nemset jar.” It is also 
the next episode in MH (Fig. 12). At K 18 
(Fig. 13) this “salutation’’-rite is recorded, 


33 See critical note to Fig. 11, 4. A very corrupt 
passage. C III 3 reads in Gardiner’s translation: ‘I 
have brought to thee these libations which the milch- 
cow(’) lifts up(?) under(?) the Great Seat.’’ The 
change in MH from ‘the milch-cow"’ to “‘thou” (Le., 
Amun) makes the text, if possible, even less under- 
standable 

4 See G, HP, 81, n. 7 

** The scribe who prepared MH seems to have pro- 
duced a confused writing of tn(i) ak kbh. See critical 
note to Fig. 11, 1. 6 

*See G, HP, I, 81, n. 8. Cf. also C, Ab, III, 37, 
third line from end, and 39 last line 
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but it begins with a rubric which states 
that it is for use at the New Year Festival, 
and the relief which depicts the rite is 
grouped with other scenes for that Festi- 
val. It does not occur in that context in 
C-T or B. However, there is no reference 
to the New Year Festival in the body of 
the text of K 18. Apparently, as far as this 
episode is concerned, the words of the 
daily service and those for the Festival 
did not differ. For convenience of discus- 
sion and to avoid repetition, I shall con- 
sider K 18 along with MH 6. The text of 
K is fuller that that of of MH or the 
Ritual of Amenophis IL. 


‘ 


SPELL FOR “SALUTATION” WITH A NEMSET- 
sar*’ (K adds FoR THE NEW YEAR FESTIVAL). 
© Amun, take to thyself thy head, join to thy- 
self thy two eyes. I have brought to thee that 
which comes forth from Nun, the best** which 
comes forth from Atum, in this its name of 
nemset-jar. O Amun, receive to thyself thy 
head (omitted from K 18), join to thyself thy 
bones (MH ends here), fix <for> thyself thy 
eye in its place (C ends here). O Amun, take to 
thyself <thy heart>. Unite to [thyself thy 
head]** so that what pertains to thee is com- 
plete. O Amun, take to thyself the Eye of 
Horus fof which thou hast eatjen®(?) (smn) 
[in] this its name of nemset-jar therein(?). O 
Amun, [Lord of the Thrjones of the Two 
Lands, in all his names; Hail to thee, Amun, 
Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, in the 
sky, in the earth, in [thy place] which is in the 
Southland, which is in the Northland], in 
every place of thy Ka’s desire, which lives 
eter[nally]. Comes the august one, comes the 
august one; comes the nemset-jar, comes the 
nemset-jar; comes the White Crown, comes the 
White Crown, comes the Eye of Horus, the 
White Crown; comes the odour to thy nostrils, 
which is in Heliopolis, which is in Memphis, 
pure, pure, as the gift of [the king, Lord] of the 
Two Lands, Menmare‘, given life [like] Res. 

#7 Of. Schiaparelli, 71 libro dei funerali, I1, 128 ff 

*%G, HP, 1, Sec. 5, p. 82, translates h*t “‘the be- 
ginning.”’ 

39 Cf. Schiaparelli, op. cit., IT, 129-130. 

“© See critical note to Fig. 13, 3. Cf. also Schia- 


parelli, op. cit., Il, 130, for a different reading. 
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Gardiner (G, HP, p. 81) introduces his 
translation of this text by the statement, 
“Next follows a rite which occurs in the 
funerary liturgy (Schiaparelli, J/ libro dei 
funerali, I, 30-1) and in the Abydos ritual 
(Mariette, Abydos, I, 80, tableau 10; Lep- 
sius, Denkmédler, Vol. III, Pl. 132, 1), but 
is there accompanied by a different spell. 
The ceremonial action, here not described, 
was probably the same as in the rituals 
just mentioned, where it consisted in the 
sem-priest moving four times around the 
head of the being worshiped with a nem- 
set-bow] in his hand. This contained water 
with which the head was sprinkled and 
thereby endowed with life.’’ I think that 
Gardiner is here confusing two different 
rites which occurred at different times in 
the service. 

The rite of “‘salutation with a nemset- 
jar’ is frequently represented in the re- 
liefs. In it the king is shown holding a sin- 
gle jar between his hands extended toward 
the god (Fig. 14).“ The jar may, or may 
not, have a spout. If water issues from the 
jar, as is occasionally the case—especially 
in reliefs of the Twentieth and Twenty- 
first dynasties,” it merely pours out from 
it like a libation. The king is frequently 
depicted kneeling. There is no indication 
that the king moves round the image or 
sprinkles it with the water. The rite differs 
from that of purification with four nemset- 
jars, which rite occurs earlier in the tem- 
ple service in connection with the vitali- 
zation of the cult statue,* being part of 
the mortuary ritual incorporated in the 


“! Also C, Ab, II, 21 and 25. This scene occurs about 
fifteen times on the columns of the Hypostyle Hall at 
Karnak. C, Ab, IIL, 22, shows the king in the same at- 
titude but the title reads hnk n nmé&t. 

*“ Unpublished examples of the water falling from 
the spout of the nmé&t-jar are found at Karnak, N, 7'P, 
Pl. 8, KG 6 (Ramesses XI), and PI. 7, Fig. 9, KM 127 
and 134 ((Herihor). 

* The third ceremony in the rite of Opening-the- 
Mouth (Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, I, 15) is 
that in which the priest moved about the statue four 
times with four nmét-jars from which he sprinkled 
water over the image. The text which Gardiner (G, 
HP, 1, 81, n. 10) cites from LD, III, 132, ias a variant 
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temple ceremonies. In this latter act the 
officiant holds either a single jar (Pls. 
XXII and XXIII), or sometimes four 
jars together (Fig. 15, Pls. XXI and 
XXIV _ A),** while one, two, or four 
streams of water flow up from the jar over 
the image, part of the water in some ex- 
amples descending in front of the statue 
and part behind it (Fig. 15), apparently 
indicating that the statue is being sprin- 
kled.* As far as I can discover, the reliefs 
never show this purification act in con- 
nection with the “salutation with a nem- 
set-jar.’’** The titles to the two scenes dif- 
fer also. The one is merely designated 
“rendering homage,”’ or “salutation with 
a nemset-jar,”’ never with “four nemset- 


jars” as in the case of the purification rite. 
The latter is variously entitled ‘““Making 
purification with four nemset-jars’’ (PI. 


of the text of the ‘‘salutation’’-rite is really that for the 
purification with four nmé&t-jars. It is taken from a 
scene at the Kurnah temple of Seti I (Pl. X XI) in 
which ~Iwn-mwtf is purifying the figure of the dead 
Pharaoh with four jars of water during the third epi- 
sode of the Opening of the Mouth. The title of the 
scene reads: ‘““°*Iwn-mwtf performing the Opening-of- 
the-Mouth the first time (or, the initial Opening-of- 
the-Mouth) upon a mound of sand."’ The text of our 
spell, on the other hand, is a variant of that used in the 
rite in the funerary ceremonies which comes just before 
the presentation of the food offerings (Schiaparelli, 
op. cit., 128; Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, Vol. I, 
chap. viii) 

«« The purification rite with the four djeseret-jars 
shown on Pl. XXIV, A, is the companion rite to the 
purification with the four nemset-jars which immedi- 
ately precedes it in the service. 

** Possibly the four jars were used in turn, a differ- 
ent one each time the priest moved round the image 
The pictures that show the king holding only one jar 
would then illustrate each separate circumambulation 
those showing him holding the four jars would illus- 
trate the rite as a whole. 

“A seeming exception to this statement is found 
in a relief at the Luxor temple (Pl. XIX, right) in 
which Amenophis III sprinkles the bark of Amun in 
its shrine. The bark is omitted in our plate, but the 
edge of the shrine may be seen on the right. The title 
below reads: “Salutation with three jars (or merely 
‘‘with jars’’) at the feast of Amun."’ Below the title, on 
stands ready for use, are four nemset-jars and four 
djeseret-jars such as were employed in the purification 
rites of the third and fourth episodes of the Opening 
of the Mouth. The original title to the scene was de- 
leted, presumably under Akhenaton, and was later re- 
stored, I believe wrongly. Under the circumstances it is 
of little value as evidence. 
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Fic. 18.—Episode 19. MH 8. Ramesses III performing a thurifying with myrrh. For critical notes, see Fig. 19 
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CERTAIN RELIEFS AT KARNAK AND Mepinet Hasu 


XXIV, A), or “Circumambulating four 
times with four jars of water’ (Figs. 15 
and 16, Pls. XXII and XXIII), or the 
like. The four jars’? seem always to be 
mentioned, and the circumambulating is 
generally stated. Sometimes it is also said 
that the water is to be touched to the 
mouth and hand of the image** (Pls. X XII 
and XXIII). In the Rite of Opening the 
Mouth the circumambulatory purifica- 
tion with four jars comes at the beginning 
of the ceremony while the “salutation’’- 
rite comes, as in the Ritual of Amenophis 
I, shortly before the recitation of the list 
of offerings, toward the end of the lit- 
urgy.** In the purification episode the re- 
liefs never show the king kneeling, prob- 
ably because he was supposed to be mov- 
ing around the image, whereas he did not 
so move in the other ceremony and fre- 
quently kneels to perform the act, as he 
does in K 18 and Figure 14. The spells for 
the two acts have certain phrases in com- 
mon, such as, “Take to thyself thy head, 
join to thyself thy eyes,”’ ete., phrases bor- 
rowed from their common origin in the 
funeral service which they share with 
other spells also. On the other hand, much 
of the texts differs. The purpose of the two 
acts does not seem to be the same. 


‘’ The four jars are sometimes merely elevated on 
a tray or mat before the image and not shown in use 
Fig. 16). Possibly this was a preliminary to the cir- 
cumambulation of the image for its sprinkling 

** The texts of the spell for purification with four 
nemset-jars and four red-jars do not specify that the 
eyes, mouth, or hand of the imag: shall be touched 
with water, although the titles given with the scenes 
do sometimes include such statements (Pls. X XII and 
XXIII). However, the spells for the parallel rites with 
natron and incense which follow next in order in the 
funerary ritual do state: ‘‘Touch (ity) the mouth 
twice, touch the eyes twice, touch the hand twice 
(Schiaparelli, op. cit., I, 40 and 43). These texts read 
ity r?, whereas the titles to the rites with the nemset- 
jars (Pls. X XIL and X XIII) and with natron or incense 
Pl. XXIV B; ef. also Naville, Deir-el-Bahari, I, 10) 
read ity rr}, etc., construing the verb with the prepo- 
sition r. 

‘* Cf. Blackman and Fairman, ‘“The Consecration 
of an Egyptian Temple,’ /EA, XXXII, (1946), 76, 
Acts 2 and 9 in the section headed, ‘‘ Excerpts from the 
Directory of a Master of Ceremonies.” 
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EPISODE 18 
(MH 7, Fig. 17) 

In C-T and the Berlin service-book* 
(Sec. 21) this spell is headed: “Performing 
the incense-(rite),’’ but in MH 7 it has no 
rubric. The episode in MH follows im- 
mediately after the “Salutation with a 
nemset-jar,’’ just as it does in the Ritual 
of Amenophis I. The formula used is, in 
part, a common one for the presentation 
of incense. The relief of MH7 shows 
Ramesses III pouring a libation, not burn- 
ing incense, typical of the carelessness in 
detail with which temple reliefs in this 
later period were sometimes composed. 
The text of MH reads: 


SPOKEN BY THE KING: Comes the incense, 
comes the perfume of the god, its perfume 
comes to thee, the perfume of the Eye of Horus 
is to thee, the perfume of Nekhbet which comes 
forth from Nekheb. It washes thee, it adorns 
thee, it takes its place upon thy two hands. 
Hail to thee, O sonter-incense, sonter-incense. 
Hail to thee, O menur-incense, which is in the 
[members] of the Eye of Horus," which <I>" 
diffuse (pd) for thee,™ in this thy name of pel- 
lets (pd) of incense.** O Amen-Re‘,® I give to 
thee the Eye of Horus, its perfume comes to 
thee. 

*® Moret, Rituel du culte divin journalier en Egypte, 
pp. 77 ff. 

* The Berlin service-book, Sec. 21, and also C-T 


both have: ‘‘Which is in the body of the Eye of Horus 
the Great (or Elder), wr.’ C-T and MH both write 


— 4 instead of ~<. and MH omits “the Great"’ 


after Horus. Pyr. 116, from which this passage derives, 
reads: ‘‘Hail to thee, menur which is in the limbs of 
Horus the Great.’’ The introduction of the words 
**Eye of"’ before “‘Horus"’ has confused the meaning of 
the text 

*? The Perlin service-book has ‘‘which Pharaoh dif- 
fuses,’ while C-T substitutes Usimare‘-setpenre* for 
Pharaoh, as usual personalizing the more general term 
of the service-book. MH has omitted the subject of 
‘“‘diffuse"’ which should probably be either “I'' or 


**Usimare*-meriamun.” 


* The incense here fills the shrine and envelopes 
the image during the rite 

‘The service-book and C-T follow here with a 
clause omitted in MH: “Pharaoh (in C-T Usimare‘- 
setpenre*) censes (4nir) thee in this thy name of in- 
cense (4ntr) 

* Omitted in C-T 
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Fig. 19.—Episode 19. Parallel texts from MH 8 and T XIV 4-10, illustrating how the text of MH 
has been corrupted by careless and unintelligent copying. 
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EPISODE 19 
(MH 8, Fig. 18) 

After Episode 18 occurs an act in which 
myrrh (“nfyw) is used in contrast to the in- 
cense (Snir) of the preceding rite. The 
spell is an uncommon text, though por- 
tions of it appear in other spells. The re- 
lief at MH 8 (Fig. 18) depicts the king 
standing before Amun, while between 
them are an offering table and two stands 
such as were sometimes used for burning 
incense. The title to the scene, “Causing 
thurifying with myrrh,” is placed in an 
unusual position directly over the stands 
as though to signify that in them the 
myrrh is being burned. The king extends 
his hands before him, one holding a censer 
and the other, apparently palm down- 
ward, in the attitude of consecration or 
blessing. I know of no similar relief. In 
fact, scenes depicting the use of myrrh are 
unusual. The text of MH is very corrupt, 
its mistakes being plainly the result of 
hasty and unintelligent copying. It can, 
however, be corrected in part by com- 
parison with the corresponding spell in T 
(Fig. 19). The following is a tentative 


translation based in some places on T 
where the text of MH is especially cor- 
rupt. 


CAUSING THURIFYING™ (FUMIGATION) WITH 
MYRRH” (‘ntyw). (T adds “in the august inte- 
rior of the castle (At-°t).’’)** To be recited: 
Pure, pure is Amen-Re« Ka-mutef on the Great 


* Bacchi, Ii Rituale di Amenhotpe I, p. 86, says: “Tl 
verbo ‘suffumigare’ linea 4 e scritto con una ‘4’ che 
non gli appartiene,"’ and omits the ‘s in her transcrip- 
tion. But the reading with ‘4’ is supported by both T 
and MH and, though the Wb. does not give the causa- 
tive of this root, most Egyptian verbs may potentially 
have a causative form 
In “Oriental Institute Communications,’’ No 

13, I mistakenly translated this corrupt title to 
MH 8 as “Leading the New Moon Feast.’’ Since the 


18, p 


publication of T it is quite apparent that the title 


should be amended to read as here translated. See criti- 
cal note to Fig. 19, n. 1 

‘’ Does the statement that the thurifying is to be 
done in the At-“*¢ signify that more than the shrine, 
that is, the pr-wr or the 4t-wrt, is to be enveloped in 
the smoke from the myrrh?” 
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Seat. Pure is the Ka of Amun, Lord of the 
Thrones of the Two Lands, with what the 
King, Lord of the Two Lands, Usimare~-meria- 
mun, gives. 

The one who belongs to the sky, thy arm is 
to the earth; the one who belongs to the earth, 
thy arm is to the sky. The king is vigorous 
with life, thou being pure,” alert, youthful, 
revered in the contentment which is in thee, 
with what thy son, Ramesses-Ruler-of-Heli- 
opolis, gives thee. 

There is proclamation concerning it by 
Thoth. As for Hapi, he gives a flood of what he 
spews forth, the divine offerings for Amen-Re 
Lord of Gods, in accordance with this writing 
which Thoth made in the House of Divine 
Writings, [being puJjre (for) Amen-Re* on his 
Great Seat (MH ends here but T continues:) 
[consisting of] 1,000’s of bread, 1,000’s of beer, 
1,000’s of cattle, 1,000’s of fowl, 1,000’s of 
cloth, 1,000’s of linen, 1,000’s of incense, 
1,000’s of ointment, 1,000’s of offerings, 1,000’s 
of provisions, 1,000’s of everything beautiful, 
1,000’s of everything sweet and pure, pure, for 
King Djeserkare‘, Son of Re«, Amenophis, tri- 
umphant, in every seat, in every place where 
his Ka is. 

This spell seems to be divided into three 
sections or strophes, each of the first two 
ending with the phrase “with what the 
king gives,” the king being designated in 
the first instance by his prenomen and in 
the second instance by his nomen. The 
spell is concerned with the presentation of 
offerings. These are proclaimed by Thoth, 
who has put them into official written 
form in the House of Divine Writings. In 
accordance with this proclamation, Hapi, 
the Inundation,® who brings abundance, 
“spews” them out by his overflowing, i.e., 
as a result of the inundation which in 


’*° The text at this place is untranslatable as it 
stands. It is apparently a corruption of the text as 
found in T. See critical note to Fig. 19, nn. 6 and 7 
Professor Edgerton reminds me of Erman’s discussion 
of this idiom in his Reden, Rufe, und Lieder auf Grdber- 
bilder des Alten Reichs (“‘Abh. der Pruss. Ak. der 
Wissensch.’’ [1918]), p. 8 ef passim 

* See de Buck, 
1948), pp. 1-22 


Orientalia Neerlandica (Leiden 
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Egypt is essential to abundant yield of 
field and garden. The “one who belongs 
to the sky”’ and whose arm is to the earth, 
and vice versa, is an echo of a passage in 
the Pyramid Texts (1142d) which reads: 
“As for Geb, his (one) arm is to the sky, 
his (other) arm is to the earth.” It may 
possibly be that in our spell the one who is 


s! ,° 


zip! 


¢ 


Colhhan 
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earth, and vice versa. A boon-which-the- 
king-gives. The king is vigorous with life, I 
being pure.”’ At 40c the king is setting out 
offerings on the altar, while at 38a Mari- 
ette’s drawing shows Seti in a strange at- 
titude with his hands extended as though 
above a missing offering table, an attitude 
comparable with that he assumes in the 




















Fic. 20.—Episode 25. MH 9. Ramesses III summoning the 


god to his repast. Line 4, top. Read — 


7 \A~— (an) as in 


C IV 34. Line 5. Delete — after 1 &. Line 6, bottom. 


Probably a corruption of ? 4 A 


<=>), see M, Ab. I, 37, 19. Line 


7, top. Omit Se or emend as suggested in note 63. 


in the sky and the earth is still Geb, the 
earth, where the abundance grows that 
Hapi produces. In the last lines of T, not 
found in MH, this plenty is specified in 
detail, in traditional terms, possibly those 
which Thoth supposedly used in his proc- 
lamation. At Abydos (M, Ab, I, 38a and 
40c) Seti I appears in two scenes and ad- 
dresses Nefertem: ‘The god is content, 
content, with his overflowings. Nefertem is 
content with his overflowing. The one 
who belongs to the sky, his arm is to the 


relief of MH 8. The elements of an inter- 
esting picture are contained in the text, 
but it is illusory, and the passage is per- 
haps the most difficult in the whole series 
at MH. 
EPISODE 25 
(MH 9, Fig. 20) 

When the libations and censings of the 
preceding episodes were completed, the 
priest, with one hand upraised and ex- 
tended forward and the other hanging by 
his side, recited the “menu (dbhi-htp) of 
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every day”’ (Ep. 20). This is the list of of- 
ferings which was traditionally read and, 
at least theoretically, presented to the 
god each day (cf. Pl. XX, B). It was fol- 
lowed by “The boon-which-the-king- 
gives’’® (Ep. 21), which formula usually 
succeeded the recitation of the menu and, 
in fact, seems to form a part of, or an ap- 
pendix to, that list. Then the offerings 
were arranged upon the table by the priest 
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the reliefs, with or without the words 
which the priest uttered. 

The text for this rite is preserved at 
MH 9 but does not appear in K. Only a 
small portion of the spell as found in C-T 
and B accompanies the relief of MH. In 
this latter, Ramesses III is depicted stand- 
ing in the prescribed attitude as he calls 
upon the god to come to the meal pre- 
pared for his enjoyment. 





5) 


c-T Mo 


* ™ weno?! 


4) 


\y 4 wa | a 
T wm BTigqgea OL! all 


1 See G, HP. I. p. 87, n. 2. 
5S Uncertain sign. 





reser i ates | Me cela 
2 Pa TON Pe 


es eee 


2 Bacchi, 
4 G, HP. II. critical note “superfluous.” 


, OS. 


3 


DS aeael 


D 


p. 40 reads dP Q4.s 








Fic. 21.—Episode 29. Parallel fragmentary texts from C-T and B 


(Ep. 22), the meal for the god being thus 
spread out for his consumption. As the 
offering was prepared, a representative 
elevated”’ before the deity 


This rite is omitted from this 


lot of food was “ 
on a tray. 
place in our sources but occurs in a similar 
context later in Ep. 44. When all was 
ready, another libation was poured (Ep. 
23) and myrrh was burned (Ep. 24), 
whereupon the priest summoned the god 
to his banquet (Ep. 25, Fig. 20). This lat- 
ter episode is not infrequently shown in 


* An interesting version of the text for this rite 
from the reign of Ramesses IV is found in the temple 
of Khonsu at N, TP, Pl. 17, Fig. 14, 355 


THAT WHICH IS RECITED: Come thou to 
<thy body > ,**O Amen-Re‘, come to the sum- 
mons of thee, come to the invocation of thee, 
this thy servant, Usi- 
mare‘-meriamun, who does not forget his part 
in thy feasts and in thy oblations. Bring thou 
<thy> power(?),@ thy magic and thy honor 
to this thy bread which is warm, to this thy 
beer which is warm, to this thy roast which is 
warm, the hearts of the rebellious. 


come to my Majesty, 


® See critical note to Fig. 20, 4 


* See critical note to Fig. 20, 6. B has, ‘bring thy 
soul, thy magic, and thy honor.’’ M, Ab, I, 376, reads 
“thy magic, thy soul, thy power, and thy honor."’ The 
faulty text of MH omits ‘‘thy soul” as one of the 
god's attributes, unless the word ‘‘b:"’ is, by some very 
corrupt reading of a hieratic copy, concealed in the 
“‘wr"’ at the beginning of |. 7 
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Our other texts, B, C-T and Abydos, 
all call upon the god to bring, not only his 
power, magic, and honor, but also his 
soul (63). It is at this point in the service 
apparently that the god was expected to 
enter the cult image, to “come to thy 
body” and to “bring thy soul,” the image 
being now, at the end of the long service, 





episodes which conclude the regular daily 
ritual, ending with the closing and fasten- 
ing of the shrine doors. In the Ritual of 
Amenophis I, the first four of these (Nos. 
26-29) are “to be recited by the lector- 
priest” or “by the hm-ntr-priest”’ alter- 
nately. The first (Ep. 26) is a spell for 
“bringing life to the god.’ The second 








Fic. 22.—Episodes 26, 30, and 31. MH 10. Ramesses III freeing the 
shrine of evil spirits. Line 6, bottom, to line 7, top. Probably corruption 


of some such reading as © AY & 


<——, Cf. T XVII 1.2-3 and Ped. II, 


Taf. XIII, 59-60. Line 8, bottom. See note 75. Line 10, after skbb. Emend 


—é | 


a ~ 


Soni — 


made ready for its occupancy by the god. 
The realization of this means of direct 
contact with the deity, whereby he could 
partake of the food necessary for the sus- 
tenance of the gods, the dead, and the liv- 
ing alike, seems to have been the chief end 
and purpose of the daily temple service. 


EPISODES 26-31 
After the god had been summoned to 
his repast and had presumably partaken 
of the food, there occurs a series of six 


ew a as in Ped., C-T and B. 


(Ep. 27) is for “bringing his heart to the 
god.”’ The third (Ep. 28) has no rubric, al- 
though one passage of the text suggests 
that it might be intended for use on cer- 
tain of the monthly feasts. The last of 
these four rites (Ep. 29) is introduced by 
the preamble (Fig. 21): “‘[To be recited|" 
after calling out (or, as thou callest out) 
‘Hail to thee’ at the side of the door, 
while, as they say(?),™ the priest within is 
reciting, a . . . vessel(?) in his hand, and is, 


* See G, HP, I, 87, n. 1 6 Tbid.. n. 2 
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sprinkling water against(?) the wall(?), 
the south, the north, the west, the east, of 
this house.’’* Then follows apparently 
what the priest recited as he performed 
the sprinkling, though possibly these 
words may be for a separate act alto- 
gether with no relation to the “‘preamble”’ 
just before it. After these four episodes oc- 
cur Nos. 30 and 31, the driving-out of 
demons from the shrine and the closing 
and bolting of the doors. Of these six epi- 
sodes, K and MH show only three, Nos. 
26, 30, and 31. In MH 10 (Fig. 22) the 
three acts are presented in one relief and 
seem to be parts of a continuous whole. It 
gives the spell for Nos. 26 and 31 and 
shows the action of No. 30 but not the 
spell. 
EPISODE 26 
(MH 10, Fig. 22) 

The relief of MH 10 (Fig. 22) is con- 
cerned, as was just noted, with three re- 
lated but separate acts of the cult, the 
terminal rites having to do with the clos- 
ing of the shrine at the conclusion of the 
god’s meal. The six lines of text to the left 
of the king’s cartouches give the spell for 
Episode 26, the return of the god’s image 
to its shrine. The action illustrated by the 
figure of the king is that of Episode 30, the 
cleansing of the shrine from evil spirits 
who might possibly have entered while 
the shrine was open. The two columns of 
text to the right of the cartouches belong 
with Episode 31, the final closing and 
bolting of the shrine doors after the king 
has gone “‘outside”’ (Fig. 24). Though the 
action shown in MH 10 does not illustrate 
the text of Episode 26, we have two reliefs, 
one in the tomb of Petamenope™ in the 
Theban necropolis and the other in the 


* The text presents difficulties, especially as it oc- 
curs in a mutilated portion of B and at the place in 
C-T where the two parts of the papyrus were separat- 
ed by its discoverers, so that many signs are missing 
while others are fragmentary 

* Diimichen, Der Grabpalast des 
(Leipzig, 1885), Abt. Il, Taf. XIII. 


Patuamenap 
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Horus chapel at Abydos,** which assist in 
explaining the nature of the rite. 

In the tomb this scene is the last in the 
series depicting the opening-of-the-mouth 
ceremony, the purifying and vivifying of 
the statue of the deceased noble. The 
$m-priest, with the lector-priest behind 
him, stands with his hands extended to- 
ward the open doors of a shrine or naos as 
if about to grasp the two doors. This is the 
hd-shrine in which, at the close of the 
funeral ceremonies, the statue was to be 
placed. It is obvious from the position of 
this scene in the series of reliefs to which it 
belongs, as well as from the accompanying 
text, that it shows the conclusion of the 
rites and the final disposal of the statue. A 
sort of explanatory title that accompanies 
this scene states: “The god (i.e., the mum- 
my or statue) is caused to enter (be placed 
in) his temple, in order to rest in the hd- 
shrine after making his purifications.” 

The scene at Abydos shows Seti I grasp- 
ing the handles of the shrine doors which 
he has closed, or is closing, upon the image 
within the shrine. The use of this scene at 
Abydos is plainly a mistake by the scribe 
or priest who selected the subjects to dec- 
orate the walls of the Horus chapel. It oc- 
curs only in this one of the six divine 
chapels where it is substituted for the re- 
lief which, in the other rooms, shows the 
king opening the doors (See C, Ab, I, Pls. 
4 and 18 and II, Pls. 4, 14, and 22). This 
substitution suggests a mental picture of 
the temple artist with a “portfolio” of 
sketches, each representing the king en- 
gaged in one of the acts of the daily serv- 
ice. From these sketches he selected a 
sufficient number to meet his require- 
ments as regards subject matter and 
space. To judge from the order of scenes 
in the other five chapels, which order is 
otherwise followed in the Horus chapel 
also, the scene which he should have se- 


*#C, Ab, Vol. I, Pl. 26; M, Ab, I, 59, Tableau 23 
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lected was that of “disclosing the face for 
the god,” in which also the king is shown 
grasping the handles of the doors. The two 
scenes aside from the texts are practically 
identical except for one important re- 
spect. Whereas, in the former relief the 
doors project outside the shrine, that is, 
toward the king, the position used in tem- 
ple art to indicate an open, or opening 
door, in this one instance at the Abydos 
chapels the doors project inward, into the 
shrine, away from the king, the conven- 
tion which represented a closed, or closing 
door.®® This discrepancy, together with 
the title to the text, namely, “Bringing 


life to the god”’ (or “Closing the door upon 
the god’’), would suggest that the temple 


MH (No rubric) 


artist extracted from his “portfolio” the 
wrong sketch, and at the same time did 
not observe that the doors on the sketch 
he chose were closed nor that the text was 
for an act at the end rather than at the 
beginning of the service. 

The explanation of this rite must be 
sought in the words of the spell as illus- 
trated by the reliefs from the tomb and 
temple just described. The text of MH 10 
is faulty in one or two places, while that 
preserved in the tomb of Petamenope pre- 
sents the clearer picture. In the following 
translation I have given both these ver- 
sions of this spell with the variants from 
Ab noted. For the variants in C and B see 
G, HP, I, 85-86. 


Pet. BRINGING LIFE TO THE GOD (or CLOSING THE DOOR UPON THE Gop).”° 


MH and Pet. To BE recrrep: I am Horus, O my father Osiris. 


MH He” grasps the phallus of [this] man” in his hand. 


Pet. I grasp the phallus of Seth in my hand. 


MH Amun” rests in his castle, (as) Horus within the arms of his father Osiris. 
Pet. The god rests in his castle, (as) Horus within the arms of his father Osiris. 


MH and Pet. 


7 Osiris, within his two arms, in his name of 


*® At Dendera (Mariette, Dendera, III, 48 and 71) 
the opening and closing of doors are both shown with 
however no difference in the position of the doors such 
as is indicated at Abydos. 


7° In the text of Petamenope the rubric to this spel! 
shows a ‘‘door”’ as the determinative of the word ‘nh 
As far as I know this writing occurs only in this one 
example of this text. It is possibly an early use of the 
word for ‘‘door"’ which is found in Ptolemaic Egyptian 
in the word ‘nh ,“‘double doors"’ (Wb, I, 204). The ru- 
bric would then be translated ‘‘Closing the door for 
(upon) the god.”’ Schiaparelli (op. cit., II, p. 219) 
translates it ‘“‘porta.’"’ However, the use of “‘life’’ in 
the earlier texts, such as Abydos and the Ritual of 
Amenophis I, may be an echo of the final words of the 
spell stating that the recipient of the rite shall live for- 
ever, or be one of the foremost of the gods 


71 In this sentence the text shifts from the first to 
the third person 
7 Apparently a corruption of ‘‘Seth.”’ 


Lord of the Thrones of the 
’ T has “King Dije- 


7B has ““Amen-Re‘, 
Two Lands, and Amun of Opet.’ 
serkare‘,’’ and Ab has “‘Horus.”’ 


7B has “‘Amun of Opet,”’ T has “O king Djeser- 
kare‘,"’ and Ab has “Horus.” 


Thy beauty is to thee, O Amun” (or O Petamenope, the revered). 


“Horizon from which Re< goes 


™ By emending ‘h‘ (Fig. 22, 1. 8, bottom) to 4hm, 
at the beginning of the passage omitted in my trans- 
lation, the text would read: ‘“‘Thou hast acquired 
might over thy adversary, O Osiris, within his two 
arms,"’ but the statement seems entirely lacking in 
meaning in this context. B, Pet. and Rekhmare 
(Davies, The Tomb of Rekh-mi-re“ at Thebes (New 
York, 1943], Vol. II, Pl. 98) have: ‘“*Thy father Osiris 
has placed thee in his two arms.'’ Abydos and T have 
“Thou art fair in the presence of thy father, Osiris, 
within his two arms."’ If the text of MH is transcribed 
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xe 1 Hieratic of MH 
= iS text below 
x =r 


wh ° se 


=e CO 


Transcription of 
B.rt.3.9 


Text of MH after 
passing through 
faulty hieratie 
copy 

back into hieratic and compared with the correspond- 

ing passage in T, it is possible to see how the text of 

T might be transformed into that of MH by careless 

or ignorant reading. See adjoining figure. 
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forth.” 


Pet. Thy father, Osiris, has placed thee within his two arms in his name of “Horizon in which 


Re< circles around.” 


MH Thou art refreshed and art fair in the presence of thy father, Osiris. 
Pet. There is given to thee life in the presence of thy father, Osiris. 


MH and Pet. When Thoth comes to thee he brings to thee the Eye of Horus, 


MH (Omitted) 


Pet. that thou mayest have power through it, that thou mayest be content” with it, 


MH and thou shalt be living forever. 


Pet. and thou shalt be a living one, the foremost of the gods.”* 


The god has completed his meal, and 
the service is about to end. During the 
elaborate ceremonies of the earlier stages 
of the ritual as shown in the Berlin serv- 


ice-book and on the walls of the chapels 


at Abydos, the image had been removed 
from its shrine by the rite of “laying hands 
upon the god” (Berlin service-book, Sec. 
44) and apparently, while the meal was in 
progress, still stood outside it. There is no 
rite providing for its return to the shrine 
until we reach this present episode, No. 
26. The wording of this spell seems quite 
appropriate to the act. The priest, or king, 
begins by saying, “I am Horus, O my 
father, Osiris.”” Thus at the very begin- 
ning the mortuary origin of the rite is 
clearly indicated. The statue is placed in 
the shrine and the priest states that he 
has grasped the phallus of Seth, probably 
the handles of the door,” just as the bolts 
of the door were the fingers of Seth when 


they were withdrawn at the beginning of 
the service. The priest then says: “Amun 
rests in his castle,” i.e., the shrine, “as 
Horus rests in the arms of his father, 
Osiris,” probably spoken after the image 
had been replaced in the shrine. Then he 
adds, ““Thy father, Osiris, has placed thee 
within his two arms,” the “two arms”’ 
probably being the shrine which “‘clasps”’ 
the image. The god is then assured that he 
is refreshed and is fair in the presence of 
Osiris, possibly as a result of the long 
ritual, including the final meal, to which 
the image had been subjected. Finally, the 
priest says that Thoth has brought to the 
god the Eye of Horus which confers upon 
him power, honor, and everlasting life. 
Throughout this rite Amun is treated as 
though he were one who had died and was 
being prepared for life in the realm of 
Osiris and not as the great god who ap- 
pears elsewhere in the service. 
[To be concluded) 


LIST OF EPISODES 


OPENING OF THE SHRINE 
Episode 


Spell for incense to the Uraeus-goddess 
Spell for breaking the Seal 

Spell for drawing the Bolt 

Spell for opening the Door 


*See G, HP, I, 85, n. 11 


B, T, and Ab have “‘that thou mayest have honor 
through it." 


‘B and T have ‘that thou mayest live as a god, 


C-T 


the foremost god forever."’ 
the foremost of the gods.’ 


Ab has ‘‘and thou shalt be 


7* For a somewhat different interpretation of this 
passage see G, HP, 1, 85 
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LIST OF EPISODES (Continued) 


PRESENTATION OF ROAST-MEAT 
OFFERING 


Episode 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


26 


Introductory Heading 

i 

a eee eee 

Spell for setting up the fire-altar 

Spell for putting incense upon the fire 

Spell for placing fat upon the fire 

Spell for meat upon the altar 

Spell for the spit 

Spell for the fan 

Spell for libation with beer 
PRESENTATION OF FOOD OFFERINGS 

Spell for “striking” the white bread 

Spell for presenting cake 

Spell for presenting beer 

Spell for presenting wine (G, HP. Sec. 
1-2. Mar, Ab, I, 36) 

Spell for (inundating(?) with milk) 
Spell for purifying the divine offerings 
THE GOD'S DAILY REPAST 

Spell for the First Libation 
(G, HP, See. 3) 
Spell for the Second Libation 
(G, HP, See. 4) 
Spell for “salutation” with the nem- 
set-jar (G, HP, Sec. 5) 
(Spell for) Making-incense 
(G, HP, See. 6) 
Spell for thurification with ‘ntyw 
Dbht-htp of every day 
(G, HP, See. 7) 
Making a boon-which-the-king-gives 
(G, HP, See. 8) 
Spell for arranging offerings upon the 
altar (G, HP, Sec. 9) 
Spell for libation 
(G, HP, Sec. 9a) 
Spell for putting “ntyw upon the fire 
(G, HP, See. 10) 
Spell for bringing the god to his repast 
(G, HP, See. 11) 
RITES FOR THE CONCLUSION OF 
THE DAILY SERVICE 


To be recited by the lector-priest; 
bringing life to the god 
(G, HP, Sec. 12) 
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XII 7-8 
XIIL 8-9 


* XII 9-10 
‘XII 10-11 2 


‘XII 11-12 

‘XII 12-15 

‘XII 15-C Il 2 

‘11 2-T XIII 1 3 


‘XIII 1-5 
*XIIL 6-11 


*XI111-C Ill 2 


‘ It 2-6 5 


‘III 6-9 6 


‘II 9-T XIV 4 7 


“XIV 4-13 8 
“XIV 13-C IV-T 


XV 11 


“XV 11-C V6 Recto I 1-6 


‘V6-T XVI8 16-115 


“XVI 8-13 II 5-9 


*XVI 13-C VI 2 II 9-12 


‘VI 2-T XVII 1 II 13-111 7 9 


“XVII 2-6 III 7-11 10 
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LIST OF EPISODES (Continued) 
Episode C-T B I MH 
a 297 To be recited by the hm-n{r-priest; T XVII 8-C VII2 III 11-IV7 
bringing his heart to the god 
(G, HP, Sec. 13) 
28 To be recited by the lector-priest C VII 2-10 IV 7-12 
(G, HP, Sec. 14) 
29 To be recited after calling out “Hail” C VII 10-T XVIII IV 12-V8 
by the hm-ntr-priest 12 
(G, HP, Sees. 14-15) 
30 Spell for “bringing the feet”’ T XVIII 12-13 V 8-9 4 10 
(G, HP, Sec. 16) 
31 Spell for fastening the doors of the T XVIII 13-14 V 9-10 10 
shrine (G, HP, Sec. 17) 
HELIOPOLITAN RITES (?) 
32 Spell for libation to Re T XVIII 14-C VIII V10-VI3 
(G, HP, Sec. 18) 
33 Spell for incense to Re C VIIL7-T XIX 8 VI3-10 
G, HP, Sec. 19) 
THE REVERSION OF OFFERINGS 
34 Rites performed upon the altar of the T XIX 8-11 VI 10-12 5 
kings (G, HP, Sec. 20) 
35 Spell for entering for the reversion of T XIX 12-16 VI 13-VII 2 6 1 
: offerings (G, HP, Sec. 20) 
. 36 Spell for the first libation after the re- C IX 1-5 Vil 2-5 7 
version of offerings 
0 (G, HP, See. 21) 
d 37 Spell for making incense (after) the re- 
: version of offerings (G, HP, Sec. 21) 
38 Spell for making the torch of every C IX 5-T XX 9 VIL 5-VUI 1 i) 
8 day (G, HP, Sec. 22) 
39 Spell for extinguishing it T XX 9-12 VIII 1-3 10 
(G, HP, Sec. 23) 
40 Spell for making the divine offerings T XX 12-C X-T Vill 3-12 1] 
endure (G, HP, Sec. 24) XXI 3 
THE EVENING HYMN 
11 Song of the Two Regions at evening T XXI3-C XI 2 VIL 12-IX 7 
(G, HP, Sec. 25) 
FESTIVAL OF AMUN 
9 42 Dbht-htp for the Festival of Amun C XI3-T XXII-C IX 7-XI 14 12 
(G, HP, Sec. 26) XII-T XXIIT 5 
43 To be said by the lector-priest who is T XXIII 6-8 XII 1-3 
reciting (the dbht-htp) in this temple 
10 (G, HP, Sec. 27) 


14 Spell for the Elevation of Offerings T XXIII 8-C XIII XII 3-XI1I1 1 20 
(G, HP, Sec. 27) T XXIV 12 
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LIST OF EPISODES (Continued) 


rHE MORNING HYMNS 


I pisode 

45 Song of the Two Regions at Morning 
(G, HP, Sec. 28) 

46 What is said to this god in acclamation 
G, HP, Sec. 29) 

47 What is said to this god after the two 
stanzas (G, HP, Sec. 30. Cf. Berlin 
Pap. 3055, X 6) 
THE FIRST- AND SIXTH-DAY FEASTS 

18 [Spell for presenting the bouquet] of 
the First Day Festival 

49 Spell for presenting the bouquet of the 
Sixth-Day Festival (G, HP, Sec. 31) 

50 Dbht-htp for the Sixth-Day Festival 
(G, HP, Sec. 32) 

THE NEW YEAR FESTIVAL 

51 To be said on the New Year Morning 
(Possibly two spells) 
(G, HP, See. 33) 

52 Spell for the torch of the New Year 

53 Spell for making the torch endure 
G, HP, Sec. 34) 

54 Spell for ‘illuminating! (Af3t) the house 
G, HP, Sec. 34) 

55 “Salutation” with the nemset-jar for 
the New Year Festival 

THE FESTIVAL OF MUT 

56 Spell for the Water Festival of Mut 
G, HP, See. 35) 

57 Spell for incense to Mut 


G, HP, Sec. 36) 
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C-T 
T XXIV 12-C XIV 
7 aay oe 
T XXV 2-11 
(End of C-T) 


B K 
XIII 1-11 
XIII 11-XIV 3 
XIV 3-8 
13 
XIV 8-11 14 
XIV 11-XIV 11 
XVI 12-XVII 11 
XVII 11—Ver. 15 
11 
I 2-7 16 
I 7-12 17 
18 
I 12-11 9 
II 9-III 3 19 
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A SPECIAL USAGE OF THE AKKADIAN TERM SADC 


ALEXANDER HEIDEL 


HILE transliterating and trans- 

lating the Gilgamesh Epic for the 

Assyrian Dictionary files, I no- 
ticed that in a number of cases the Ak- 
kadian word Sada could hardly be taken 
in its usual signification, i.e., ““mountain”’ 
or “mountainous region,” but that it ap- 
parently had the force of the Hebrew sddé 
and, accordingly, was to be rendered with 
“steppe,” “‘open country,”’ or the like. In 
the meantime I have observed that this 
meaning had already been recognized by 
P. Jensen in his Assyrisch-babylonische 
Mythen und Epen (Berlin, 1900), p. 385, 
“Z.30,” and by A. Poebel in an unpublished 
study on Amurru. However, since this 
meaning appears to have passed unnoticed 
by Assyriologists in general, it may be 
well to call special attention to it. 

The passage which most readily sug- 
gests the meaning under examination is 
found on the second tablet of the Gil- 
gamesh Epic. On Col 1:17-19, of the 
Pennsylvania Tablet (written in Old 
Babylonian), the mother of Gilgamesh 
says to her son: 

mi-in-di *gilgames(GI8) 8a ki-ma ka-ti 
i-na si-rt t-wa-li-id-ma 

i-ra-ab-bi-8u Sa-du-vi:! 

“Truly, O Gilgamesh, one like unto thee 
Has been born on the steppe, 

Whom the Sad@ has reared.” 


This passage alone does not prove the 
meaning “steppe” or ‘“‘open country” for 
Sadi, because one might assume that En- 
kidu, to whom these lines refer, was born 
on the steppe but was reared in the moun- 
tains. However, the parallelismus mem- 
brorum favors the view that séru and Sada 
are here employed synonymously. Fur- 


See S. Langdon in “PBS,” Vol. X, No.3, Pl. LXIII 


ther support for our interpretation is 
found on Tablet I, 4:2: 
uu Su-% 4en-ki-dii i-lit-ta-ki 8d-du-um-ma: 
“‘As for him, (for) Enkidu, whose birth- 
place? is the Sada.’’* 


In the first passage it is stated that En- 
kidu was born on the séru; here we learn 
that his birthplace was the Sadi. There 
can be little doubt that séru and Sada are 
used synonymously in these passages. 
The same idea is conveyed by the follow- 
ing lines: 
Tablet I, 3:30, it is said of Enkidu: 

i-na Sadi(KuR)‘ da-an: 

“He is (the) strong(est) on the Sadi,” 


while on Tablet I, 4:7, he is called 
itlu(GURUS) Sag-ga-8d-a 8d gd-bal-ti séri 
(EDIN): 
“The savage man from the midst of the 


seru. 


It is obvious that here again sada and 
séru are used interchangeably. 

On the same tablet, Col. 5:23-24, the 
courtesan tells this savage man from the 
steppe: 

la-am tal-li-ka ul-tu 8d-di(v. adds: -im)-ma 

4gilgames(Gi8.GimM.MAS) ina libbi(SA) 
uruk* i-na-at-ta-lu(v.-la) Su-na-tu(v.-te) 
-ka: 


? Elsewhere ilittu signifies ‘‘offspring’’ or the like 
here it can hardly mean anything else but ‘‘birth- 
place."’ In this sense the word occurs again in “CT 
XV, 38:7 (K. 8567 | t-lit-ta-ni Su-bat ki-na-a 
tli |, which Erich Ebeling, in ““MAOG,"’ Il, Heft 3 
(1927), 39, translates 
eine Stitte des Rechts 


| unser Geburtsort ist 


* Unless otherwise indicated, I quote R. Campbell 
Thompson's edition of the cuneiform text of the Gil- 
gamesh Epic 

‘ The context requires the reading feadt instead of 
mati. Moreover, in the Gilgamash Epic, m4tu usually 
refers to the area, or an area, between the Tigris and 
the Euphrates, but never to the steppe west of Baby- 
lonia, where Enkidu lived 
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“Before thou hast arrived (lit.: ‘eome’) 
from the steppe, 
Gilgamesh will behold thee in dreams 
in Uruk.” 
By Sadi can be meant only the steppe, 
where this scene took place. 
Col. I1:12-13 of the Pennsylvania 
Tablet the courtesan asks Enkidu: 
am-mi-nim it-ti_ na-ma-a-te-e 
ta-at-ta-[na-al]-la-ak si-ra-am: 
“Why dost thou walk about on the 
steppe 
With the wild animals?” 


And on Col. IIL: 105-6 of the Yale Tablet® 
Knkidu informs Gilgamesh: 
i-di-ma tb-ri i-na Sadi(KuR)' 
(t'-nu-ma at-ta-la-ku it-ti bu-lim: 
“T learned (it®), my friend, on the 
sadii, 
When I still walked about with the 
game.” 
Both passages refer to Enkidu’s walking 
about on the steppe with the wild animals 
or the game. Yet in one passage the steppe 
is called séru, in the other, Sadi.’ 

On the first tablet of the Gilgamesh 
pic we read that a sajddu habilu amélu, 
‘“‘a hunter, a trapper,” goes out to the 
séru to hunt (Col. 2:42). There he meets 
Enkidu, who with his game had entered 
the domain (bitu) of the hunter (I. 46). 
The hunter is depressed and goes home to 
his father, saying to him: 

“(My] father, there is a [unique] man 

who has co[me to thy field]. 

He is (the) strong(est) [on the steppe]; 
stren|gth he has]; 

[His strength] is strong [like the host] 
of heaven. 

{He ranges at large] over thy field 
(Sadi'-k[a]) [....]. 

Morris Jastrow, Jr., and A. T. Clay in ““YOSR,"’ 

Vol. IV, Part 3, Pl. II 

‘ The frightful character of Huwawa and the al- 

most limitless extent of his forest 


7 Both the balu and the namaistu (or nammassa) 
lived on the steppe (cf. Tablet I, 3: 11-12, 38-39, and 


4:25 


[He ever eats grass] with the game; 

[He ever sets] his foot to the drinking- 
place. 

{I am afraid and] do [not] dare to ap- 
proach [him]. 

[The p]its which I dug [he has filled in 
again]; 

The traps which I se[t he has torn up]. 

[He helps] the game (and) animals of 
the ste[ppe to escape out of my 
hands], 

{And does not allow] me to hunt on 
the ste[ppe] (lit.: ‘he does not allow 
me the doing of the steppe’).’’* 


Evidently there was an area out on the 
séru which the father of the hunter re- 
garded as his hunting ground. This piece 
of land, which Enkidu had invaded, the 
father called his Sadi. In this case Sadi is 
probably best translated with “‘field.”’ 

In poetic or semipoetic literature out- 
side the Gilgamesh Epic, Sada occurs in 
the sense of “‘steppe”’ in the Irra Epic and 
probably also (as suggested by Poebel in 
his unprinted study on Amurru) in the 
legend about the birth of Sargon of Akkad. 

Irra says to Ishum: 
dlani(uru.MES)-Si a-na kar-me(v. adds: u) 
Sada(KurR)-Sui(v. Sd-[dja-8u) ta-Sak-kan ana 
(DIS) na-me-e: 

“Thou shalt turn his® cities into mounds and 
his open country into a desolate place.’’'® 


Sargon of Akkad, in the aforemen- 
tioned legend, is quoted as saying con- 
cerning himself: 

dh(v. a-hu) abi(ap)-ia i-ra-mi $d-da-a(v. 
$adé4 i-[ra]-am-mu) 

a-li Slug-zy-pi-ra-a-ni(v. -ra-nu) $d i-na 
a-hi "8'puratti Sak-nu: 

“The brother of my father dwells on 
the steppe. 

My city is Azupiranu, which lies on 
the bank of the Euphrates.” 


®* Tablet I, 3:2—12 (ef. ll. 29-39) 
* The cities of the Sutean, the enemy of Babylon 
“KAR,” No. 166:29and “BA,” II (1894), 493 :30 


uL. W. King, Chronicles concerning Early Babdy- 
lonian Kings (London, 1907), II, 88 
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The use of the singular form Sadé (instead 
of the plural form sadé or Sadi, as in Il. 
15 ff. and 25 f.), as well as the fact that 
Azupiradnu was situated on the bank of 
the Euphrates (meaning probably either 
the middle or the lower Euphrates) may 
indicate that Sadia is here employed as a 
synonym of séru. 

In this meaning Sadi is found even in 
Akkadian prose. Tukulti-Ninurta II says 
in his annals: 
is-tu Slujd et-t[um-m|)us ina *4h[ar]-bé-e' asakan 
(GAR)™ mid-‘di' Sluhar-bé-e 8ép(Gir) am-ma-te 
kd "&runy-rat-te sa-li i3-tu' S4har- blé-e et-tum- 
mjus ina <u>-sal-lim 3d eli(uau) "8 pu-rat- 
‘te’ at-ta-t8 mé(A.MeES) mu-Se kal ugme th-ti- 
ti (!)"* hu-ri-ib-tu 8d 8adi(KuR)' a-Sar la-d3-Si-u 
wi-hi-ii ina lib-bi ugarri(a.GAR) es-sa-bat ina 
sadi(KUR)' gaq-gar su-ma-me-te asakan(Gar)'"" 
mid-di): 

“From Hit I de[par}ted. In H{ar]be I pitched 
camp. Harbe is situated on the other side of 
the Euphrates. Harble I deparjted. 
Over the bottom land along the Euphrates I 
marched. All night (and) day they dug for 
water. The desert(-road) of the steppe, where 
there is no vegetation in the field, I took. On 
the steppe, the desert ground, I 


Fre ym 


pitched 
icamp).’"'8 
Here the context obviously demands the 
meaning “‘steppe’’ or ‘‘plateau” for Sadi. 
From these passages it emerges quite 
clearly that Sadi occasionally stands for 
“steppe” or “open country” and that it 
The copy has -bu 
*V. Scheil, Annales de Tukulti Ninip, Vol. II 
Paris, 1909), Pl. ILL. Cf. also D. D. Luckenbill, An- 


cient Records of Assyria and Babylonia, I (Chicago, 
1926), 129 


thus corresponds, both etymologically and 
semantically, to Hebrew sddé, denoting 
the wide, open country. 

The Akkadian term éadi, in its basic 
meaning, apparently designates simply a 
high or elevated area, whether mountain- 
ous or level; we can probably translate it 
with “highland” or “‘tableland.” If this 
explanation is correct, it is not difficult to 
understand how this expression, which 
ordinarily designates a mountain or a 
mountainous region, could be applied to 
the steppe west of the Euphrates, for in 
comparison to the low-lying land (called 
mdtu) in the Tigro-Euphrates Valley of 
Babylonia the steppe is high land. 


The above interpretation of Sada is sup- 


ported to some degree by the fact that in 
the Semitic languages we find another 
root which is employed sometimes in ref- 
erence to a mountain or a mountainous 
area and sometimes in reference to the 
steppe. In Ethiopic the word dabr denotes 
& mountain or a mountainous region.'* 
However, the Hebrew dober and the Ara- 
maic dabrd, although derived from the 
same root, signify ‘pasture land.’ Sim- 
ilarly Akkadian madbaru and Hebrew 
midbdr are used as designations of the 
steppe. 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


“C.F. A. Dillmann, Lericon lingua: 
(Leipzig, 1865), Col. 1102 


Lethiopicae 


% The Ethiopic and Aramaic correspondences have 
already been pointed out by Jensen in “KB VI, 
Part 1, 385, “*Z. 30.’ 











THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE: THIRTY YEARS AND THE PRESENT" 


THORKILD JACOBSEN AND JOHN A. WILSON 


T 1s now thirty years since the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago 
was founded. Thirty years, the tra- 

ditional span of a generation, should test 
an institution for power to transcend the 
individual genius of its founder and first 
staff. Thirty years in which the world and 
its outlook have changed should test an 
institution’s purpose for power to endure, 
maintain essential identity, and remain 
valid beyond the particular time when it 
was first set. It is appropriate therefore to 
pause at this time to see how the Institute 
has stood that test: to review its achieve- 
ments in the years that have gone, to con- 
sider afresh its purpose, and to take 
thought of the old and new tasks which 
face it. 
FROM 1919 TO 1949 

It is difficult to look back to 1919 and to 
ancient Near Eastern studies as they were 
without being deeply impressed with the 
degree of functional balance which then 
obtained in these studies. The Oriental 
Institute came into being at a time when 
the influx of new materials, the tools for 
their treatment, and the facilities for im- 
mediately integrating them with a larger 
synthesis were in almost perfect adjust- 

1 This article sets forth ideas about the Oriental In- 
stitute and its goals which we hold in common. While 
we may differ individually in emphasis and in the 
consequences we might wish to draw from our indi- 
vidual analyses, the article forms an organic whole 
and we find it difficult to separate and assign individ- 
ually the strands which go to make it up. The struc- 
ture of the article was discussed and agreed upon be- 
tween us. A draft of the statement was prepared by 
Th. J. The final formulation was reached jointly. The 
article presents our personal viewpoints and does not 
express official Oriental Institute policy, which would 
have to be deliberated and adopted by the scholarly 


staff of the Institute. Not all of them would agree with 
us in our analysis of the situation 


ment. There had been, up to 1919, rela- 
tively few excavations outside Egypt; the 
major museums maintained a slow but 
constant flow of publications of new 
source materials; grammars, lexicons, and 
other reference works were available in 
fairly up-to-date form, and magnificent 
efforts at synthesis,’ such as Eduard Mey- 
er’s Geschichte des Altertums and—on a dif- 
ferent level—Meissner’s Babylonien und 
Assyrien were not exceptions but were 
rather peaks rising from a high plateau. 
This general tidiness of the field threw into 
sharp relief existing lacunae of knowledge, 
and the high degree of synthesis achieved 
allowed a clear view of the place of the 
field in the broader framework of human 
knowledge generally: ancient oriental 
studies were—and are—responsible for 
our knowledge of that crucial period in 
human development which saw the rise 
of the first civilizations and the begin- 
nings of our own complex way of life. 

It was on this background with its 
sharply outlined lacunae in our knowl- 
edge and its clear realization of the place 
and responsibility of ancient oriental 
studies in the scheme of knowledge gen- 
erally that James Henry Breasted con- 
ceived and set up the Oriental Institute. 
It was to be an “organized endeavor to 
recover the lost story of the rise of man 

? The term “‘synthesis’’ is used by us in a rather 
wide range of meaning: from the relatively mechani- 
cal and external organization of data to the search for 
structural coherence on the most profound intellectual 
levels. In speaking of earlier scholarship—as in this 
passage—our appreciation is relative to what was 
deemed satisfactory synthesis at that time. On the 
whole the reader who lets himself be guided by the 
context should have little difficulty in determining the 


particular sense in which we wish the word to be un- 
derstood in its various occurrences 
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by salvaging the surviving evidence on a 
more comprehensive scale than has hith- 
erto been possible and then by analysis 
and synthesis building up an account of 
human development on a broader basis of 
evidence than has heretofore been avail- 
able.’”’ 

It was quite clear that such a program 
would place the initial emphasis on the re- 
covery of evidence, on field expeditions 
and archeology, for in 1919 our knowledge 
of the earliest historical periods in the 
Near East was slight indeed, and it 
stopped short almost everywhere of contact 
with preceding prehistoric periods. Fur- 
thermore, large and important areas such 
as Asia Minor, Syria, and most of Iran 
were practically terrae incognitae archeo- 
logically speaking. Efforts to trace the 
beginnings of civilization needed, first of 
all, more new evidence. Under the guid- 
ance of Breasted, and with generous and 
unstinted financial aid from Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., the Rockefeller boards, 
and a small number of other interested 
supporters, the Institute was able to move 
rapidly into a broadly conceived syste- 
matic program for recovery of evidence. 

Egypt received great attention. The 
Institute’s Prehistoric Survey investigat- 
ed the earliest traces of man in the Nile 
Valley, while its Sakkara Expedition re- 
corded tomb reliefs of the Old Kingdom, 
which are important as a source of infor- 
mation about life under the early Egyp- 
tian pharaohs. At Luxor another and larg- 
er expedition undertook the salvaging of 
an extensive body of perishing records, 
historical and religious, indispensable to 
our knowledge of Egypt under the late 
Empire. At Abydos the Institute joined 
with the Egypt Exploration Society in its 
work to record the well-preserved reliefs 


James Henry Breasted. The Oriental Institute 
The University of Chicago Survey,"’ Vol. XII (Chi- 
cag 1933 p. ix 


in the temple of Sethos I, and it aided in 
the publication in color of ancient Egyp- 
tian paintings made by Mrs. N. de Garis 
Davies and edited by Alan H. Gardiner. 
In the Cairo Museum and in museums 
throughout the world the Institute 
worked to prepare a comprehensive edi- 
tion of the so-called ‘‘Coffin Texts,” which 
form an important source for the develop- 
ment of Egyptian religious and moral 
ideas. The publication is edited by Adri- 
aan de Buck and Sir Alan Gardiner. 

While this was going on in Egypt, the 
Institute’s Megiddo Expedition in Pales- 
tine uncovered, through long and patient 
work, the complete plan of a Palestinian 
town of the time of David and Solomon, 
it discovered a subterranean water system 
which served ancient Megiddo, and it 
threw light on important problems of gen- 
eral Palestinian stratigraphy. 

Farther north, in Syria, the Institute’s 
Amiq Expedition established the first 
and so far the only—complete stratigraph- 
ic sequence for Syria. In Turkey the Ana- 
tolian Expedition, working at Alishar, 
performed the same notable function for a 
wider and important area. 

In Iraq the Institute’s expeditions de- 
fined archeologically and clarified the 
Early Dynastic, Proto-Imperial, and 
Agade periods, threw new light on north- 
ern Babylonian history in the Isin-Larsa 
period, and corrected and enlarged our 
knowledge of Dir-Sharrukin, capital of 
the Assyrian Empire under Sargon II and 
one of the earliest examples of city plan- 
ning. The Iraq Expedition also investi- 
gated for the first time the system of 
canals and aqueducts by which Senna- 
cherib supplied Nineveh with water and 
thus recovered knowledge of one of the 
truly great engineering achievements of 
antiquity. 

In Iran, lastly, the Institute excavated 
the famed palace of Darius and Xerxes at 
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Persepolis and also investigated a pre- 
historic village at Tall-i-Bakun. A pioneer- 
ing activity in which the Institute was 
privileged to assist through co-operation 
and publication was the aerial survey of 
ancient sites in Iran, undertaken by the 
Mary-Helen Warden Schmidt Founda- 
tion and published by Dr. Erich F. 
Schmidt in Flights over Ancient Cities of 
Tran. 

The period of expanding field activity 
lasted to approximately 1936, when a re- 
financing of the Institute made it neces- 
sary to reduce the yearly budget from a 
peak of around $700,000 to the compara- 
tively modest figure of $200,000. The field 
expeditions were gradually withdrawn, 
leaving only Luxor, which worked with a 
drastically reduced staff, and it was de- 
cided that the available resources should 
be concentrated on the home projects and 
on completing the publication of the mani- 
fold data which the expeditions had ac- 
cumulated. 

Two further decisions were involved in 
the 1936 reconsideration: that the Insti- 
tute staff might profitably use its en- 
forced domestication to fulfil one of the 
Institute’s proper functions, the study of 
ancient institutions, such as law, govern- 
ment, science, religion, ete., and that, as 
the financial pressure of the publication of 
field activities relaxed, there might be a 
modest return to field excavation. The 
outbreak of World War II arrested the 
successful institution of this return to the 
field, although the Marriner Memorial 
Expedition, jointly undertaken by the In- 
stitute and the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, did have a successful season at Tell 
Fakhariyah in northeastern Syria in 1940 
41. 

Among the home projects, the most im- 
portant was, and is, undoubtedly the Ak- 
kadian Dictionary project. It was begun 
shortly after the founding of the Institute, 


and, under the direction first of Professor 
Luckenbill, later of Professors Chiera and 
Poebel, the Dictionary staff has been en- 
gaged since 1921 in assembling complete 
files of all Assyro-Babylonian words and 
their occurrence in the texts thus far pub- 
lished. In addition to the Chicago staff, 
Assyriologists throughout the world were 
enlisted as contributors within their spe- 
cial competences. 

The Publication Project is also of great 
importance. The Institute’s first experi- 
ence in bringing out the results of field 
projects showed that publication should 
be treated as an integral and direct con- 
tinuum of field work, that the financing of 
publication should be foreseen at the be- 
ginning of a project, and that the volumes 
issued could be presented in high technical 
quality by using the services of an edi- 
torial staff initiated into the oriental field 
and trained in the handling of publication 
problems. 

This publication service was of consid- 
erable benefit also to many smaller proj- 
ects carried on by individual members of 
the staff throughout the thirty years since 
the Institute was established, which could 
still be encouraged after the retrenchment 
of 1936. We can mention here only a few 
examples. Breasted’s edition of the Edwin 
Smith Surgical Papyrus threw significant 
new light on the history of surgery and on 
the early development of scientific modes 
of thought. Gelb’s important contribu- 
tions to the decipherment of the Hittite 
hieroglyphic script aided in solving a rid- 
dle of long standing and in recovering an 
early Indo-European language of signal 
interest. Chiera’s volumes of ancient Su- 
merian literary texts ushered in 
now be seen—a new epoch in Sumerian 
studies by completing and enlarging previ- 
ous materials and thus opening up to us a 
new and rich ancient literature, the oldest 
thus far known. Miss Abbott’s analysis of 
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early Arabic script was a pioneering work 
in a new and difficult field. Frankfort’s 
standard work on Mesopotamian seal 
cylinders brought for the first time order 
and system into the field of Mesopotam- 
ian glyptic. Gelb, MacRae, and Purves’ 
corpus of Nuzi names established a secure 
basis for work in Hurrian onomastics. 
Irwin’s The Problem of Ezekiel: An In- 
ductive Study contributed to a perplexing 
biblical question. And so one could go on. 
The formal publications of the Oriental 
Institute are one hundred and thirty in 
number. There is special reason, however, 
to mention at least some of the efforts at 
synthesis which Institute scholars have 
contributed during the years: Olmstead’s 
large histories of Syria and Palestine and 
of Persia, the smaller histories of Parthia 
by Debevoise and of early Iran by Camer- 
on, Steindorff and Seele’s When Egypt 
Ruled the East. Of more recent studies at- 
tempting interpretation of cultures, or as- 
pects of cultures, one would mention Von 
Grunebaum’s Medieval Islam and Frank- 
fort’s Kingship and the Gods and his An- 
cient Egyptian Religion. In The Intellec- 
tual Adventure of Ancient Man, a group of 
Institute scholars attempted a broad syn- 
thesis of the spiritual culture of the an- 
cient Near East, setting off the basic 
thought of the ancient Egyptian, Hebrew, 
and Mesopotamian civilizations against 
one another and against Greek and mod- 
ern thought. 

It is obviously not possible in brief com- 
pass to mention more than a selection of 
the activities in which the Institute has 
been engaged and is still engaged. Any 
selection one could make is likely to be 
arbitrary in some respect or other. We are 
conscious of having omitted much which 
might have as valid a claim to be men- 
tioned here as have the examples we have 
chosen. But the examples do appear ade- 
quate in one respect: they show clearly 


that the Institute, during its thirty years’ 
activities, has been conscious of responsi- 
bilities under both of the two major as- 
pects of its program—salvaging of evi- 
dence and synthesis. They also show, how- 
ever, that in terms of effort and of re- 
sources spent, the emphasis has been over- 
whelmingly on the first aspect, on the re- 
covery and publication of basic source 
materials. And if we would roll into one 
ball the total efforts and results of these 
thirty years and ask what “‘the” achieve- 
ment of the Institute has been, the an- 
swer must be given in terms of recovery of 
evidence. ‘“The’’ contribution of the In- 
stitute is the comprehensive framework 
of comparative stratigraphy of the an- 
cient Near East which can now be estab- 
lished. A major share of that unspectacu- 
lar but basic achievement was contrib- 
uted, we believe, by the Oriental Institute. 
Furthermore, to the work of establishing 
that framework, the Oriental Institute 
brought advanced methods of field arche- 
ology and maintained standards in the 
publications of archeological data which 
we believe to have been an influence for 
good in the field of Near Eastern archeol- 
ogy generally. 

Considering the extent and the intens- 
ity of the Institute’s archeological activ- 
ities, it is curious that so few spectacular 
discoveries were made. No tombs of 
Tutankhamun or ‘royal tombs”’ such as 
those in Ur are numbered among the In- 
stitute’s finds. The reliefs from the stair- 
way at Persepolis, the group of Sumerian 
statues from Tell-Asmar, the Khorsabad 
king list, the very beautiful lions from 
Tell-Tayinat, and the Megiddo ivories 
represent the highlight in objects. But the 
importance of an archeological contribu- 
tion is not measured in spectacular ob- 
jects alone, and the Institute can look 
back on its total results with satisfaction. 
Though unspectacular, they are funda- 
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mental to our present knowledge and form 
basic parts of that very framework within 
which—and within which only—the de- 
velopment of the ancient Near East can 
be known and understood. 

Our statement would not be complete 
unless we took sober note of shortcomings, 
false directions, and failures. They, too, 
are part of the picture. But it may be ex- 
cusable if we touch upon them lightly and 
do not detail them. A perusal of Breast- 
ed’s 1933 volume, The Oriental Institute- 


especially chapter xviii on “‘miscellaneous 
researches’’—will show only too clearly 


how ambition often outran achievement. 
ANCIENT ORIENTAL STUDIES AT PRESENT 


Having thus surveyed the contribu 
tions of the Oriental Institute, let us con- 
sider the general situation of oriental 
studies at the present. Where does the In- 
stitute stand? The present position gives 
cause for thought and, indeed, for not 
very lighthearted thought. It may be 
summed up thus: too few workers, dimin- 
ished material resources, and greatly in- 
creased source materials. 

Most obvious perhaps are the external 
difficulties. Naziism and the recent world 
war have critically weakened German 
scholarship, which used to be a leader in 
our field. The war and its aftermath have, 
moreover, impoverished Europe and have 
strained the resources of America severe- 
ly. These facts make themselves felt in a 
variety of ways: from the ability of schol- 
ars or even libraries to purchase books to 
the degree of field activity now possible. 
A sole encouraging development is the 
growing interest which the young Near 
astern nations are taking in their ancient 
past and the promising contributions 
which they are making to oriental studies 
studies on many fronts. 

But external difficulties under which 
the ancient Near Eastern field labors and 


the decrease in manpower and material 
resources which the war has brought with 
it are not the most serious of our problems. 
They could be dismissed as largely tem- 
porary in nature were it not for the fact 
that they go hand in hand with internal 
dangers that constitute a threat to the 
very meaningfulness of our studies in the 
context of human knowledge as a whole. 
These internal dangers spring from the 
disproportion between the number of 
qualified scholars available and the mass 
of evidence with which these workers are 
to cope. The degree of functional balance 
in the field of ancient oriental studies of 
today seems to us to contrast unhappily 
with that which obtained thirty years 
ago. 

Ancient Mesopotamian studies, where 
conditions are worst, illustrate perhaps 
most clearly the dangers that face us. In 
that field the last twenty years have seen 
the appearance of an overwhelming mass 
of new materials. One might mention the 
huge archives of Kanish, of Nuzi, and of 
Mairi, each of which would easily require 
the efforts of a full generation of scholars 
for adequate treatment. Furthermore, 
older bodies of texts, such as the economic 
documents of the period of Ur III have 
received only preliminary treatment. The 
same may be said of the economic texts 
of the Proto-Imperial period from Lagash. 
And a whole new literature, vitally im- 
portant and exceedingly difficult, has be- 
come accessible with the progress in pub- 
lication of literary texts from Nippur. 
That literature is the oldest literature we 
know, and it is of the most crucial impor- 
tance for our understanding of all follow- 
ing periods of civilization in Mesopotamia. 
The responsibility for studying and pub- 
lishing these texts lies at the moment al- 
most wholly upon two scholars, Adam 
Falkenstein and Samuel N. Kramer. They 
face this responsibility with a brilliant but 
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twenty-six-year-old grammar and with 
totally inadequate lexicons and sign lists. 

Under such conditions—and though 
they are worst in the Mesopotamian field 
they are more or less acute in all the other 
areas—oriental studies have been forced 
into purely initial and preparatory activ- 
ities: the first publication of texts and 
only the most preliminary treatment of 
meaning and import. Work on keeping 
scholarly tools up to date and work on 
penetrating to the larger meaning of ma- 
terials have in large measure fallen by the 
wayside. In order to be familiar with their 
materials, scholars have had to limit 
themselves to small corners of their field. 
The questions which they feel they can 
conscientiously and adequately treat have 
shrunk to minute size. We are at a point 
where any more general statement must 
touch on areas where important new evi- 
dence is known to exist, but which is un- 
published and unworked. And any more 
general statement will, in addition, de- 
mand pages of notes in support of almost 
every sentence and of almost every text 
passage quoted. At times a hierarchy of 
notes within notes would be called for, 
were it not patently absurd. It is under- 
standable that the conscientious scholar 
is inclined to avoid all larger problems, 
because they are only too obviously not 
ripe for treatment. 

This being so, the field is rapidly be- 
coming isolated from the progress of gen- 
eral human knowledge. The historian 
seeking information about the ancient 
Orient finds no detailed and up-to-date 
history to which he can turn, the student 
of religion, of literature, of government 
and economics, runs up repeatedly against 
lack of treatment of fundamental gen- 
eral questions. There is only slight com- 
fort in the fact that the situation with re- 
gard to such studies of institutions is not 
consistently weak: for example, the posi- 


tion in law is much better than in eco- 
nomics, but even in law there is much still 
to be done. In the case of the very most 
comprehensive questions, such treatments 
as there are—and they are few—have fre- 
quently been written by outsiders. It is 
characteristic of the situation that the 
only existing up-to-date history of the an- 
cient Orient as a whole, Childe’s New 
Light on the Most Ancient East (London, 
1935), comes from the pen of a European 
prehistorian and that efforts to integrate 
ancient oriental history with a total view 
of world history—such as, e.g., Toynbee’s 
Study of History—are doomed from the 
start, because they can base themselves 
only on scattered bits of evidence not 
properly evaluated and not representative 
of the total facts. 

Whereas the loss to the general world 
of scholarship is great, the loss to us in 
these fields is perhaps even more serious. 
Isolated oriental studies are in danger of 
staying within outdated concepts and of 
disregarding progress in method. As ex- 
amples of these, one might mention the 
tendency to stay within the unilinear 
“progress” presentation of history: first 
the ancient Orient, then the classical 
world, then Europe, and then ourselves as 
the summation of all that has preceded. 
We know more now than we did a genera- 
tion ago about the development of civi- 
lized life in other areas, such as the Far 
East and the Western Hemisphere. We do 
not see human history as constantly addi- 
tive along a single line, but as processes 
taking place in different areas at different 
times, with varying fortunes and varying 
approaches and each with a value of its 
own. The correlative material for the an- 
cient Orient has become vast and diffuse 
—and important. The dilemma of the pro- 
fessional Orientalist is that he must be a 
refined specialist in a narrow line and yet 
must have some knowledge of a host of 
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correlative fields and studies. Oriental 
studies must find means of making them- 
selves integral to humanistic and social 
science studies in many directions. The 
Orientalist too must draw the conse- 
quences of new insights into the nature of 
history, into the nature of “facts,” which 
no longer possess the autonomy and rigid- 
ity which were once ascribed to them, and 
he must take note of the crucial distine- 
tions between race and culture and be- 
tween linguistic, political, and other en- 
tities with which he now deals in a far too 
innocent fashion. 

A gap is widening between oriental 
studies and general knowledge and is 
threatening to cut off communication and 
to isolate our field more and more. If the 
process continues, our results, which are 
results of detail, stand in danger of be- 
coming meaningless and therefore useless 
to all but ourselves. 


THE INSTITUTE PROGRAM 

If this be true—or even if it should be 
true in part, for we are aware that the 
mood of Cassandra tempts to overstate- 
ment— what can be done tomeet the danger? 
And—since we are considering specifically 
the Oriental Institute—what can the In- 
stitute do in planning its activities so that 
it may be of the greatest possible service 
to the endangered field of ancient oriental 
studies of which it is an integral part? The 
Institute has a special responsibility be- 
cause of the potentialities inherent in the 
concept which underlies it. James Henry 
Breasted created an agency unique in its 
research facilities and in its association of 
scholars in parallel fields and powerful in 
the concept of its scholarly goals. The 
basic aims which Breasted saw thirty 
years ago remain, but after a generation 
we must see our task in working toward 
those aims in the terms of the present day. 

It is clear from the beginning that a 


problem so serious as the one which faces 
us can be successfully met only by the 
field as a whole. No single scholar and no 
single institution can do more than con- 
tribute a mite. It should also be clear that 
there are aspects of the problem which 
will remain inaccessible to institutional 
action and can yield only to the efforts 
and genius of individual scholars. Above 
all, it must be stressed with the greatest 
seriousness that a solution which sacri- 
fices ground in standards of method, in 
precision, or in thoroughness—for archeol- 
ogy or philology—is no solution at all. 
But, when this has been said, there still 
remains a goodly number of tasks which 
can be undertaken by institutions and 
some which can only be so undertaken. Of 
these the Institute must take account. In- 
deed, considering the total situation, it 
must plan with the utmost of care so that 
its contribution may carry maximal 
weight. We therefore set forth here the 
outlines of its present program with our 
attempt to measure it against the general 
needs which we have just discussed. Three 
closely interlocking levels of activity may 
be distinguished for the purpose of such 
planning: (1) the furnishing—by discov- 
ery and publication—of source materials; 
(2) the preparation of research tools, such 
as grammars, lexicons, handbooks, ete.; 
and (3) the synthesizing and interpreta- 
tion of the materials within our total 
knowledge of the cultures to which they 
belong and within human knowledge gen- 
erally. 

As regards the first of these levels, the 
discovery and publishing of new materials, 
it is obvious that the Institute, if it wishes 
to help in reducing the amount of un- 
available and unorganized sources, must 
first of all push the publication of such 
original materials as it now holds itself 
and for which it is directly responsible. 
As the most urgent of such tasks we con- 
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sider the publication of the results of the 
Syrian and Persepolis expeditions, of ac- 
cumulated materials prepared by the Epi- 
graphic Expedition at Luxor, and the 
completion of the publication program of 
the Lraq Expedition. One item of that pro- 
gram, publication of the Khorsabad king 
list, may appropriately be singled out, 
since it illustrates so well the degree to 
which delay in  publication—however 
compelling the reasons for it—can seri- 
ously impede the progress of a field of 
study as a whole. There can be little 
doubt that the unavailability of this doc- 
ument and the knowledge of its existence 
has had a distinctly deterrent effect on 
work in Mesopotamian chronology over a 
number of years. We are happy to state 
that work on the king list and on most of 
the other tasks mentioned is well ad- 
vanced at the time of this writing. 

While it is understandable that publica- 
tion and preliminary organization of mate- 
rial are urgent, it may at first blush appear 
paradoxical that a field which is threat- 
ened with suffocation because of too much 
source material should need not only pub- 
lication and organization but also further 
addition to this material. And, yet, that 
is so, for while some periods and problems 
are suffering because of the huge and un- 
wieldy mass of relevant primary evidence, 
others, often essential to the construction 
of the fundamentals of the total synthesis, 
are suffering for lack of any materials 
whatever. Therefore, the search for new 
primary sources must go on. But it should 
go on in highly selective fashion and 
should be directed first toward obtaining 
the knowledge that stands out as essen- 
tial and basic for the larger synthesis to- 
ward which we aim. There are many pos- 
sible undertakings which would answer 


these conditions. In planning the resump- 
tion of field work after the war, the In- 
stitute has chosen to center its efforts at 
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two points crucial to our understanding of 
the flowering of the two highest early 
civilizations. In Egypt the Luxor Expedi- 
tion continues its salvaging of the records 
of Egypt’s imperial age. In Mesopotamia 
the Institute has joined with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum to excavate 
Nippur, a site which may be expected to 
throw light on the fundamentals of the 
early history and the high literary achieve- 
ments of Sumerian civilization as no other 
site could do. In addition to these major 
efforts, two short-term expeditions were 
directed toward urgent specific problems. 
The Institute’s excavation at Qalat Jarmo 
in 1947-48 sought and found evidence of 
the oldest village culture yet uncovered in 
Mesopotamia, thus filling a part of the 
gap in knowledge between the end of the 
Stone Age and the earliest known village 
cultures. The excavations at Tell Ghazir 
in 1948 and in 1949 seek to establish a re- 
liable stratigraphic sequence for southern 
Iranian prehistory and history and to elu- 
cidate further the earliest cultural con- 
nections between Mesopotamia and Iran 
in a crucial area. The Institute hopes to 
take advantage of similar short-term field 
opportunities in the future. 

On the second level, the preparation of 
scholarly tools, the Institute has been en- 
gaged—almost since its beginnings—in 
the production of an Akkadian dictionary. 
This project was a useful one when it was 
first established. The best Akkadian dic- 
tionary existing, Delitzsch’s Assyrisches 
Handwérterbuch, was then some twenty 
years old and was already antiquated. 
And although three major new dictionary 
projects (Meissner’s, Delitzsch’s, and Be- 
zold’s) then in 
thought that a dictionary based on the 
complete published text materials would 
be a valuable supplement to the others 


were progress, it was 


which were planned as working diction- 
aries only. Today the Institute’s Diction- 
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ary Project is the only remaining one. The 
best existing dictionary is still Delitzsch’s, 
now some fifty years old. Since it was pub- 
lished, the available textual materials 
have doubled and tripled, and in that in- 
crease is contained almost all the data for 
the oldest and for the classical periods of 
the language. The Institute’s Dictionary 
Project, useful thirty years ago, now has 
become imperative. 

The tremendous increase of material in 
the last thirty years has changed the situ- 
ation in another respect also. Whereas it 
was possible in 1919 for an individual 
scholar to contemplate the preparation of 
an Akkadian dictionary, that is no longer 
the case. Only a fairly large group of 
scholars, devoting all their energies to this 
task over a period of years, can have any 
hope of succeeding. Since it seems highly 
unlikely that such a group—which does 
exist in the Institute—can now be formed 
elsewhere, the responsibility resting on us 
to complete the Dictionary Project as 
speedily as possible has become heavier. 
It seems accordingly obvious that this 
work must be forwarded with all dispatch, 
and plans have been made and are being 
carried out to have the Dictionary ready 
for publication by 1958. Since 1948 the 
Project has been under the direction of 
Professor I. J. Gelb and has the advisory 
assistance of Professor Benno Lands- 
berger. 

Not only does the general need for lexi- 
cal tools indicate the advisability of con- 
centrating on the Akkadian Dictionary 
Project, but the relative needs of the vari- 
ous ancient Near Eastern languages also 
emphasize the demand for such an aid. Of 
those languages in which a comparatively 
large literature exists, Egyptian is fairly 
well off with the Berlin Dictionary, and 
plans are afoot to continue and supple- 
ment it. For the later stages of the Egyp- 
tian language there already exists the ad- 


mirable Coptic Dictionary of W. E. Crum, 
while two dictionaries for the demotic 
writings are in progress—one of them, be- 
gun by Wilhelm Spiegelberg, is being con- 
tinued by W. F. Edgerton of the Oriental 
Institute. Cuneiform Hittite has the fairly 
recent glossary by Sturtevant, and plans 
for a larger dictionary are under consider- 
ation. Only Sumerian is in a position 
comparable to Akkadian. It is perhaps 
even worse off. But a Sumerian dictionary 
is in many respects dependent on a prior 
Akkadian dictionary and should probably 
not be undertaken before the latter is 
available. In continuing its existing re- 
sponsibility for producing a large Ak- 
kadian dictionary, the Oriental Institute 
would thus seem to minister to the most 
pressing need in the field generally. 

The third level of activity, interpreta- 
tion and synthesis, is of a peculiar nature. 
It permits group work only to a limited 
degree and in some of its most important 
aspects can be successfully pursued only 
by individual scholars. If group work on 
this level is to be effective, it demands 
from the members of the group a rather 
exceptional combination of individual 
originality, basic unity of viewpoint, and 
a real willingness to integrate results. The 
less external and more penetrating the 
synthesis that is sought, the more exact- 
ing grow these demands on the group. 
This is so much the case that, when it 
comes to the more fundamental problems 
of cultural interpretation, the possibilities 
tend to be theoretical rather than prac- 
tical. Yet, if conditions favorable to the 
spontaneous formation of such groups ex- 
ist anywhere, it should be in communities 
of scholars such as the Oriental Institute, 
where close personal contact, continual 
exchange of ideas, and the inspiration of a 
common purpose work toward producing 
an intellectual climate especially favor- 
able to co-operation. The Institute has in- 
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deed twice experimented with group 
work on the interpretative level. Several 
young archeologists working under the di- 
rection of Professor Frankfort have sought 
to define and to correlate the earlier arche- 
ological periods of the ancient Near East 
on the basis of published and unpublished 
materials. The resulting comparative 
stratigraphy will, we hope, go far to clarify 
the chronological framework of Near 
Eastern prehistory as a whole and of the 
rise of the first higher civilizations. The re- 
sults should be ready for publication in a 
year’s time. A more ambitious attempt, 
seeking a type of integration of a more 
profound character, was undertaken in 
The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man, 
to which we have referred earlier. Al- 
though the degree of integration there 
achieved is obviously not perfect, we still 
consider the experiment an encouraging 
one, and we hope that other similar at- 
tempts may follow. In so far as the Insti- 
tute as an institution can midwife the 
birth of working groups of these types, it 
is prepared and eager to do so. 

The uncertain and therefore limited 
possibilities of effective group work on the 
level of cultural interpretation and syn- 
thesis restrict correspondingly the pos- 
sibilities of effective institutional action 
on a front which is crucial. If the Oriental 
Institute is to contribute significantly to 
stemming any present drift of ancient ori- 
ental studies toward isolation and incom- 
municability, it cannot do so as an insti- 
tution but only in so far as its members— 
as individuals—are willing and able to 
contribute. Whether such individual de- 
cisions to undertake work on major prob- 
lems of synthesis will be made lies obvi- 
ously still on the knees of the gods and 
cannot be predicted with any degree of 
certainty. But a trend in that direction 
seems discernible in volumes of the In- 
stitute’s new essay series, and there is 


every reason to believe that this trend 
will grow. 

Neither of the authors of this article 
doubts that the task of achieving the syn- 
thesis which we now lack and of mastering 
the chaos of untreated materials in which 
we are now mired down is imperative and 
that it can be done. It would call, how- 
ever, for a rather radical change from the 
general working habits which now prevail. 
We are at present prone to assume much 
too readily a division of labor in which the 
first step is a full and detailed edition of 
every source with thorough and complete 
philological treatment—and similarly for 
archeological material. As second and 
third steps only we consider treatment of 
the source by the historian and by the 
student of culture. Since we have more 
than enough on our hands in attending to 
the first step, which is our primary and 
essential responsibility, we are tempted to 
leave the second and third steps for the 
future, or to delegate responsibility to 
others, such as the general historian or 
scholars in the analytical fields of the 
study of culture. It seems doubtful wheth- 
er such formal dichotomy is at any time 
a fruitful one. It is clear that we cannot 
afford it at the present time. The slow 
rate at which fully treated sources can be 
made available to the historian, the arbi- 
trary element in the choice of such 
sources, the resultant fragmentary nature 
of the evidence presented to him, and the 
fact that the evidence is presented in terms 
which are not his own terms and are thus 
unsatisfactory to him will make it impos- 
sible that he could play the role we assign 
to him. 

The only possible road forward lies, we 
believe, along lines suggested some years 
ago by one of the writers in a discussion of 
problems of field archeology.‘ The field 


‘John A. Wilson, ‘‘Archeology as a Tool in Hu 
manistic and Social Studies,’ / NES, I (1942), 3-9 
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archeologist, it was argued, cannot sepa- 
rate discovery and recording from ulti- 
mate interpretation. In the choice of 
where to excavate and what to observe, an 
awareness of ultimate meaning is already 
involved, or should properly be involved. 
In the presentation of results a larger his- 
torical and cultural synthesis, explicit or 
implicit, is the necessary background 
against which the observed facts must be 
seen to acquire meaning and proper per- 
spective. 

What holds for the field archeologist 
holds for the philologist as well. He too 
must abandon any thought of a dicho- 
tomy which would allow him to stop before 
achieving the ultimate interpretation of 
his materials. In setting his problem and 
in choosing his materials, he must—like 
the field archeologist— have an aware- 
ness of the ultimate synthesis toward 
which he is groping, and his problem must 
be meaningful in larger context. This is no 


less necessary for setting the problem than 
is sensitivity to the structure inherent in 
the materials themselves for solving it. 
But to say this is to say that the philolo- 
gist must reach out beyond the limits of 


his own field of studies and must become 
a student of some analytical field of cul- 
ture as well. Depending upon the task he 
has set for himself, he may have to orient 
himself thoroughly in general linguistics, 
in the history of law, of political institu- 
tions, of religion, of economics, or in any 
of a great number of similar general fields. 
Only when he masters the method, sees 
the basic problems, and can handle com- 
petently the terminology of such a general 
field will he be able to approach his own 
materials so as to relate their specific 
problems and structure effectively to hu- 
man knowledge at large, to make these 
materials and their data generally intelli- 
ble and useful. 

The road suggested is not a new one. 


EASTERN STUDIES 


The ancient oriental field already shows 
numerous examples of work which goes 
far to ameliorate the conditions which we 
have viewed so critically. To select a few 
examples of work outside the Institute, we 
could note the work of Schafer on Egyp- 
tian art, of Neugebauer and Vogel on 
Egyptian mathematics, of Neugebauer on 
ancient astronomy and chronology, of 
Gardiner on Egyptian fiscal administra- 
tion, and of Seidl on Egyptian law. A good 
working standard has been set in the 
work of Koschaker, Landshberger, and 
their students in interpreting Old Baby- 
lonian legal institutions. This work com- 
bines the highest philological standards 
with a thorough insight into problems and 
methods of the history of law. Even 
though an over-all presentation of Old 
Babylonian law is still lacking, this field is 
thoroughly accessible, and its data can be 
understood by the general student of law. 
It is the more general adoption of such 
standards and goals of work that we are 
advocating here. 

But the suggested reaching beyond the 
ancient oriental field to fields of general 
analysis of culture should accomplish 
more than bringing oriental studies out of 
their present isolation. It should furnish 
the scholar with a set of values or—dif- 
ferently expressed—a strategy with which 
to meet 
which now overwhelms him. From his new 
vantage point he should be able to discern 
with greater clarity which of his materials 
are more important for knowledge of the 
basic structure of the culture with which 
he deals and which are less so. He should 
be able to set significant problems and to 
go directly to the materials essential to 
their solutions. He should gain greatly in 
economy of effort. 

The philologist would not be freed from 
the duty of acquainting himself thorough- 
ly with all the materials, worked or un- 


the chaos of source materials 
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worked, that might have a bearing on the 
problem he chose as significant. Nor 
would there be release from the careful 
establishing of texts or from the patient 
work necessary to understand each source 
fully and as a whole. But there would be a 
very marked economy in the choice of ma- 
terials which it would be necessary to pre- 
pare for full and detailed publication. 
Those materials could in many cases be 
restricted to the texts and text passages 
directly needed for the argument, and the 
argument would—if well and validly han- 
dled—make transparent and lucid a great 
mass of sources not explicitly dealt with. 

We are suggesting, as it were, a planned 
economy in the attack on our formidable 
and unwieldy materials. Such planning 
should be individual planning, carried out 
by each scholar on the basis of his own 
concept of what is important in the larger 


context of his studies. And what we are 
valling for implies a broader outlook, ex- 
acting work, more courage, and perhaps 
more critical standards on the part of the 
philologist. Otherwise, the approach sug- 
gested would be dangerous and would of a 
certainty lead to subjective, arbitrary, 
and useless results. But we are impressed 
with the critical nature and the urgency of 
the present situation in our studies. It 
calls for bold action and for immediate ac- 
tion. And so we conclude with Samuel 
Johnson’s words written in a situation not 
unlike the one which faces us today: “I 
soon found that it is too late to look for 
instruments, when the work calls for exe- 
cution, and that whatever abilities I had 
brought to my task, with those I must 
finally perform it.”’ 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





JAHRESZEITEN IM SUMERISCH-AKKADISCHEN* 


B. LANDSBERGER 


I 


ass die von 8. N. Kramer, dem um 

die Rekonstruktion der sumeri- 

schen Epik hochverdienten Pro- 

fessor der Universitat Pennsylvania, auf 
S. 49-51 seines im Jahre 1944 erschiene- 
nen Buches “Sumerian Mythology’”’ aus 
vierzehn Fragmenten zusammengestellte, 


unter dem Titel ““Emesh and Enten’”’ 
teils paraphrasierte, teils ibersetzte Dich- 
tung als Disput zwischen Sommer und 
Winter richtig bestimmt ist, wird man 
nicht bezweifeln, wenn man die folgenden 
Exzerpte aus sumerischen bezw. sumer- 
isch-akkadischen Vokabularien zur Kennt- 
nis nimmt: 


a) “UM” XII 1, Nr. 4, Rs. I (altbabylonisch) 


14. EBUR' 


16 en-te-en 


17 up “Tag” 


“Erntezeit”’ 
15 é-me(!)-e8 “Sommer” 
“Winter” 


K 9888 (“CT,” 19, 39) + 4607 (unverdéffentlicht) 


& (en-te nMQONE XA 

9 vup.80.Us.RU 

10 (a-ma(!)-ei)MimM xX A.DI 
1] (@eig), an 


12 (e-me NE xX UD 
13 EBUR 
14. netku) pat 


[ku-us-su] 


Su-ri-pu 
sal-gu 


e-bu-ru 


[u]m-Su 


“Winter” 
“Frost”’ 
“Eis” 
“Schnee”’ 


um-ma-a-tum “Sommer” 
“Ernte,”’ “Sommer” 
“Hitze,”’ 


“Sommer” 


VAT 10260, Dupl. 10528 (unveréffentlicht; Zeilenzihlung nach 


kiinftiger Ausgabe) 
435 NE 
436 [£.)mEs 
+37 EN.TE.NA 


em-mu 
um-ma-tu 
ku-us-su 


d) “CT” 12, 36 (4. Tafel alan 
(Meissner, BAWB 4, 96) 
39 E.MES | wm-ma-a-tum 
* Abkiirzungen nach der Abkiirzungsliste in Zeit- 
schrift fir Assyriologie 44; Bezeichnung der Ausgaben 
der ‘‘kappadokischen’’ Tafeln nach MVAG 33 XVI 
bis XIX; ausserdem: 
EL = Eisser-Lewy, ‘Die altass. Rechtsurkunden 
vom Kiiltepe” (MV AG, 33 und 35, 3); 

HUCA = Hebrew Union College Annual; 

ana ittiiu oder ai. = Landsberger, Die Serie ana 
ittiéu (‘MSL" 1); 

KK = Landsberger, ‘“‘Der kultische Kalender” 
(LSS VI 1/2) 

1 Die Lesung des Ideogramms en XcAn fiir akk 
ebiru wird durch einen der Istanbuler Nippur-Samm- 
lung angehérigen Auszug aus dem Vokabular 8> ge- 
liefert: Ni 10188 II 2 ( = 1. Tafel, Z. 330 der Ausgabe 


“heiss”’ 
“Sommer” 
“Winter” 


= nabnitu) mit Duplikat VAT 9176 


““Sommer’’¢, 


van der Meers, Z. 318 meiner kiinftigen Edition 
bu-ru | epurR | e-bu-rum; bu-ru, wungenau fiir 
bur, istabstrahiert aus Fiigungen wie up.escr. 4é, 
lies us-buru-8@< us-bura-&8@; viele dhn- 
liche Beispiele in S*. [Dagegen {b]i-ir nach Phil 
N. 3843, 2 = Z. 417 meiner kiinftigen Ausgabe von 
Ur- e@ a -ndgu.] 

? Erginzung halpa wahrscheinlich wegen der stere- 
otypen Reihung sigu, balpa. duripu, salgu; s. ZA 42, 
156 f. Die Inkongruenz zwischen sumerischer und ak- 
kadischer Spalte wird man nicht gegen diese Ergin- 
zung einwenden diirfen 

* So nach Kollation 


‘Fir das Ideogramm €. me& in einem astrologischen 
Text s. unten II B b 
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Tigr 
rauh 
Kat- 
versc 
P 


beleg 
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II 


Im Sumerischen sowohl wie im Baby- 
lonischen konkurriert, wenn das Jahr in 
zwei Hialften geteilt wird, in der Benen- 
nung des Sommers Jandwirtschaftliche 
und meteorologische Bezeichnungsweise 
(s. schon oben I a und b). 


A. Wortpaar ebiiru-kussu. 

a) sil& epspurund sild& en.te.na 
“Sommer-” und “Winterlimmer’”’ AfO 
10, 157 und Oppenheim-Hartmann, 
JNES 4, 168, Z. 245f.; [ukué’. 
EBUR"*] und [{ukuS.en.te.na%®] 
= (qi88i) ebirdtu und kiisdtu “Som- 
mer-” und “Wintergurken,” HAR-ra, 
Tafel 17, Z. 352 f.; 

Nachsatz eines Stern-Omens (Stellen 
»ei Meissner, BAWB 1, 45): di’ ebairi 
ana kussi di’ kussi ana ebiri uStabarra 
“das Sommergriin wird sich bis zum 
Winter, das Wintergriin bis zum Som- 
mer halten’”; 

Nachsatz zu einem Stern-Omen: ina 
ebiiri umSu dannu iba’s ina kugsi kugsu 
dannu iba’ “im Sommer wird starke 
Hitze, im Winter starke Kilte herr- 
schen” ACh I8tar XX 43 f. = 2. Suppl. 
LXXVIII Kol. I 15. 

Wortpaar ummdatum-kusgsu = sum. eme§& 
-enten (a). 

Zwiegesprich zwischen EmeS und En- 
ten (s. unten IX); 
Nachsatz zu einem Stern-Omen (vgl. 
oben A c): Summa uuB HUB® dan-nu 
Summa E.MES um-Sum dan-nu “wenn 
Winter, starke Kalte; wenn Sommer, 
starke Hitze” ACh, 2. Suppl. LI 4 f.’ 
Variante zu A c: ina AMA.ME um-sum 
dan-nu ete., TU 16, 32. AMA.ME ist spie- 
lerische Schreibung fiir wmmdatu, vgl. 
EN.TE.NA u AMA.MES 7'U 17, 38; 
d) Nachsatz zu einem Stern-Omen: Summa 
Man vergleiche dazu Sachau, Am Euphrat und 
Tigris (1900), S. 77: “Im Januar jenes exceptionell 
rauhen und kalten Winters bliihten in den Girten von 


Kft-Elama@ra noch mancherlei Blumen und wuchsen 
verschiedene Arten von Gemiisen."’ 


* Dieses Ideogramm fiir fussu kann ich sonst nicht 
belegen 


Vel. unten C a 


ummatum Samas trahhis summa kussu 


Adad irahhis “wenn es Sommer ist, wird 
der Sonnengott (durch Hitzschlag) hin- 
strecken*®, wenn Winter, der Wettergott 
(durch Unwetter) hinstrecken” ACh, 
Suppl. L 2 = 2. Suppl. LXVI 3; 
medizinisches Rezept AMT 98, 3, 4 f.: 
Summa EN.TE.NA bahriissu Summa AMA. 
MES tukassa ‘“‘wenn es Winter ist, (appli- 
zierst du die Spiilung) dampfend, wenn 
es Sommer ist, lisst du (sie) auskiihlen”’; 
Sanheribs Prisma “CT” 26, Kol. VIIT 
43-45: ina ummate uSakqd gimir sippate/ 
ina kussi 1000 SE.NUMUN.MES tdyerdti 
eli Gli u Sapal Gli ud’ankar Sattisam 
“(mit den von mir vereinigten Quell- 
biichen) lasse ich im Sommer alle Gar- 
ten trinken, im Winter 1000 (Joch) 
Marschland, oberhalb und unterhalb 
der Stadt (Ninive), bewiissern’’?; 
Preislied auf den Sonnengott aus Bogaz- 
kéy, “KBo” 1, 12, Rs. 4 f.: wm-ma-e-ti 
e-bu-ra | [ku-u]s-sa ul i-ka-ak-ka-nu na- 
d’-8a im-ba-ra Su-ri-pa “(ohne den 
Sonnengott) machen (die Gétter Anu 
und Enlil) im Sommer die Ernte nicht, 
im Winter (machen sie) Tau, Nebel 
und Eis (nicht)’’*.] 

rtpaar umsu (u’Su)-kussu. 

Variante zum QOmen-Nachsatz B bp: 
Summa HUB HUB dan-nu summa um- 
Sum um-sum dan-nu ACh IStar II 68; 
Nachsatz zu einem Stern-Omen, dhn- 
lich a: ina kiis-si ktis-gu dan-nu ina um- 
Si" um-bi dan-nu ibaSsi “im Winter 
wird starke Kilte, im Sommer starke 
Hitze herrschen” ACh, 1. Suppl. XL 23 
= 2. Suppl. LV 12f; 


*Vgl. Adad XXXIII 12: umium dannu ihaisima 
Samai alpa lu ayilita irahhis “es wird grosse Hitze 
herrschen und der Sonnengott wird Rinder oder Men- 
schen hinstrecken"’; rahdsu meist von Verwiistungen 
durch Unwetter; doch auch vom Zertrampeln eines 
Feldes durch Wildesel: ZA 43, 75; von Feldverwiis- 
tungen durch Razzien von Beduinen: Dossin, in 
Mélanges Dussaud, 987 f 


* Vel. Jacobsen, “OIP’’ 24, 34f 


1 Die Ubersetzung dieses vielleicht fehlerhaften 
Textes ist unsicher. Man kénnte die Wérter auch an- 
ders verbinden. Nach Weidner, ““KUB' IV, 8. 50a 
vielmehr Vs 


it In beiden Exemplaren so anstatt ums: 
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c) ina SAG.EN.TE.NA ina “v1 lu ina *™ VII 
ina SAG ub-hi ina “xi lu 
ina *%.... “zu Wintersanfang im 
Monat VI oder VII (September—Okto- 
ber), zu Sommersanfang im Monat XII 
oder I (Mirz-April)” TU 19, 1f.; 
A.AN U A.KAL uS-S8um EN.TE.NA “Regen 
und Hochwasser im Sommer und Win- 
ter” TU 20, Rs. 16. 


III 

Der jaihe und ziemlich regelmissig ein- 
tretende Wechsel zwischen heisser und 
kalter Jahreszeit macht in Babylonien die 
Scheidung des Jahres in eine Sommer- und 
Winterhilfte leicht. Die Abkiihlung tritt 
im September ein, sodass der Oktober 
schon eindeutig dem Winter zugehdért." 
Teilen wir dementsprechend, so bilden 
Oktober bis Marz (eventuell September- 
Oktober bis Februar-Miarz) den Winter; 
der April, in dem zwar schon das Getreide 
sei es geschnitten wird, sei es der letzten 


Reife entgegengeht, der aber mit Uber- 


schwemmung, Regen und Wind typisches 
Winterwetter aufweist und mit Morgen- 


temperatur 12-17°, Mittagshitze von 26° 


(gegen August-September mit 47°) noch 
zur kiihlen Jahreszeit gehért, muss un- 
bedingt dem Sommer zugerechnet werden. 

Da in antiken Zeugnissen sich Grenze 
und Erstreckung der Jahreszeiten nicht 
anders als durch Lunisolarmonate aus- 
driicken liess, kOnnen wir bei Verwertung 


!% Méglicherweise jedoch auch “‘Hitze und Kiilte.”’ 


18 Wetterberichte fiir Babylon in MDOG 36-54 
fiir Nippur in Peters, Nippur; fiir Bagdad: Ritter, 
Erdkunde XI. Teil, 3. Buch, 8S. 810 ff.; Reise in Ba- 
bylonien vom 14. 12. bis 5. 2. mit vielen Wetterbeo- 
bachtungen: Sachau, Am Euphrat und Tigris. [Wenig 
zuverlissige Angaben bei de Genouillac, TSA 8. X XI; 
iiber Gersten- und Dattelernte s. unten Anm. 20.] 
Genau (julianisch bzw. gregorianisch) datierbare 
Wetterangaben liefern spite astronomische Beobach- 
tungstexte, seit Nebukadnezar II. So erfahren wir aus 
dem von Weidner und Neugebauer bearbeiteten Text 
dieser Gattung (“‘BSGW"’ 1915, 2. Heft), dass im 
Jahre 567 der Euphrat vom 1. bis 29. April (julianisch 
gregorianisch ca. 1 Woche friiher) um 3 Ellen 8 Zoll 
stieg (Vs. 6); im Jahre darauf vom 17. bis 28. Februar 
um 11/2 Ellen, um tags darauf wieder zu fallen 
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dieser Angaben nur sehr ungefiihre Zeit- 
bestimmungen vornehmen. In der Tabelle 
von Parker und Dubberstein™ schwankt 
der 1. Nisan in den Jahren 626-536 
zwischen 11.3. und 26.4. (julianisch).” 
Wenn wir also im folgenden stets 1. Ni- 
san = 1. April setzen, so driickt dies das 
ungefahre Mittel aus, aber der Jahresan- 
fang kann in der Zeit der neubabyloni- 
schen Kénige 20 Tage friiher oder 26 Tage 
spater liegen, was einen Durchschnitt von 
ca. 9 Tagen nach Frihlingsiquinoktium 
ergibt.'"© Die wenigen bisher mdglichen 
sicheren Bestimmungen von Jahresan- 
fingen in der Zeit der assyrischen Sar- 
goniden scheinen diesen Befund zu besta- 
tigen.'?7 Man darf annehmen, 
ilteren Perioden wegen Unregelmissig- 
keit der Schaltung'* die Schwankungen 
des Jahresanfangs noch grésser waren, 
aber es fehlt jede Méglichkeit der Be- 
stimmung. 

Dass in einer alteren Geschichtsperiode 
der durchschnittliche Jahresanfang 
24 Tage friiher fiel, konnte uns die Serie 
mulaprn lehren; denn sie setzt die Friih- 
lings-Tag- und Nachtgleiche auf den 15. 
Nisan und teilt dementsprechend das 
Jahr in vier vom Sonnenlauf bestimmte 
Jahreszeiten.'® Aber man hat dieser Anga- 
be keinen rechten Glauben geschenkt, da 
die in reicher Menge uns erhaltenen Daten 
fiir die Monate der Ablieferung der Ger- 
sten- und Dattelernte in der altbabyloni- 
schen Periode und zur Zeit der Dynastie 
Ur III im grossen und ganzen Uberein- 


dass in 


um 


4 Babylonian Chronology (Chicago, 1942) 

‘8 In der Folgezeit vermindert sich diese Spanne 
das Jahr faingt nie vor dem 20. 3. und nach dem 23. 4 
an 

8S. Schnabel, ZA 36, 122: Thureau-Dangin, RA 
24, 188 

17 Weissbach, ZA 36, 56; Schaumberger, ZA 47 
129 

18 Neugebauer, J AOS 61, 60: Nik. Schneider, 
13, 110f 

” Weidner, AfO 7, 171; vordem Schnabel 
111, und Thureau-Dangin, RA 24, 196 


{nr 


ZA 36 
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stimmung mit den neubabylonischen zei- 
gen”. Es gibt jedoch ein gewichtiges Indi- 
zium dafiir, dass tatsichlich in der alt- 
babylonischen und Ur-III-Periode der 
durchschnittliche Jahresanfang friiher lag; 
denn in neubabylonischer Zeit ist, auch in 
Nordbabylonien, nach der grésseren Half- 
te der einschlagigen Urkunden”, im Mo- 
nat II die Ernte schon abgeschlossen, 
waihrend zur Zeit der Dynastie Hammu- 
rabis und der von Ur III nur ganz aus- 
nahmsweise die Lieferung der eben geern- 
teten Gerste in II, in der Regel in III 
fallt. Gegensatz zu dem 
Uberreichtum neubabylonischen— 
sich auf ein limitiertes Material stiitzende 
Befund™ wird bestatigt durch Vertriige, 
die das Einlagern der frisch geernteten 


Dieser—im 
des 


Gerste (ipkat ebiri) zum Gegenstande ' 


haben**. Dieses findet in IV, vereinzelt 
sogar in V statt, setzt also III als Ernte- 
monat Wider- 
spruch mit dieser Schlussfolgerung steht 
Ablie- 
nach 


voraus. In scheinbarem 

der stereotypen 

ferungsdaten fiir Trockendatteln 
der Dattelernte: 


der Vergleich 


altbab. VII (Siidbabylonien), durch Urkun- 
den nicht bestitigte Angabe der Serie 


Landsberger, KK 20; Thureau- 
192-195: Fotheringham, Venus 
inOr 13, 111. Dattelfech- 
188-192; Fothering- 
201; Webster, 


CGerstenernte 
Dangin, RA 24 
Tablets 73-75: Webster, 
Thureau-Dangin, RA 24 
ham 69-72 


inOr 13, 112 


sung 
Landsberger, ana ittiiu 

* Thureau-Dangin, RA 24, 193. Dabei handelt es 
sich durchaus nicht nur um besonders spat beginnende 
Jahre 


* Thureau-Dangin, ebd. 192. Unter Abschluss der 
Ernte ist dabei der Zeitpunkt gemeint, in dem die 
gedroschene und gereinigte Gerste lieferfertig ist. Er 
liezt (nach den unten S. 260-62 gebuchten Aussagen 
ler Quellen) 1-2 Monate nach dem Schnitt. Ftir diesen 
sind unten Anm. 56 einige Daten aus altbabylonischer 
Zeit gesammelt: danach in spit beginnenden Jahren 
Monat I, in friih anfangenden II 

Die relative Spirlichkeit des altbabylonischen 
Materials erklirt sich damit, dass in Nordbabylonien 
alle Vertrige, die Leistungen aus der Gerstenernte 
zum Gegenstand haben, mit variablem Termin “‘nach’’ 
oder “bis zur Ernte’’ abgefasst sind; vel. F. R. Kraus, 
K oschaker™ 


ina ittiku S. 140 


Sy mbolae 
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ana wtisu (Nippur): 30. VIII. (Nord- 
babylonien: einmal 1. VIII., einmal 
IX; sonst keine Belege)*; 

neubab. VII 
und VIII (vorzugsweise Nordbaby- 
lonien)**. 


(vorzugsweise Siidbabylonien) 


Aber diese Termine sind nur als ungefih- 
rer terminus ante quem fiir den Zeit- 
punkt des Pfliickens der Datteln zu wer- 
ten?’; denn nach dem Pfliicken und vor 
der Ablieferung sind vom Liefernden eine 
Menge von Arbeiten vorzunehmen”, fiir 
die sehr wohl in neubabylonischer Zeit 
etwas mehr Zeit vorgesehen sein konnte 
als in altbabylonischer. Immerhin hindert 
die stereotype Zahl VII fiir Dattellie- 
ferung, den durchschnittlichen Jahresan- 
fang in altbabylonischer Zeit wesentlich 
friiher zu bestimmen als den neubabyloni- 
schen; mehr als eine Verschiebung um 
15 Tage scheint uns keinesfalls erlaubt; 
denn bei solcher Verschiebung ergibt sich 
(+) 15. Oktober als spiitester Termin fiir 
Ablieferung marktfahiger Datteln in Siid- 
babylonien, ein Datum, das nach moder- 
nen Beobachtungen (s. Anm. 20) und den 
neubabylonischen Parallelen als gerade 


noch knapp erreichbar erscheint, in spit 


Jahren aber schwer 
eingehalten werden konnte. Noch starker 


sprechen gegen Friiherlegung des Jahres- 


beginnenden nur 


anfangs die unten, 8. 261, untersuchten 


Sana ittiéu 8. 201 

* Thureau-Dangin, RA 24, 190-192 
2? Dies erhellt schon aus den neubab 

daten (Nov.—Dez 

Ernte entfernt sind 


Lieferungs- 
die weit von dem Hauptmonat der 


28 Das Nachreifen und Trocknen der Datteln, dem 
ich tibrigens nicht mehr so viel wirtschaftliche Be- 
deutung beimesse wie in meiner friiheren Behandlung 
dieses Themas (ana ittiiu S. 198-209), bringt 
keine Verspiitung des Termins mit sich, eher umge- 
kehrt. Aber das Sortieren der Datteln in zwei Quali- 
tiiten, das Schichten der besseren Sorte, das Einlagern 
bzw. Verpacken in Kérbe, insbesondere aber das Be- 
reitstellen der Nebenleistungen des Manipulanten der 
Dattelernte, wie Faser, Bast, sind nach dem Pfiticken 
bzw. Nachreifen der Datteln stattfindende Titigkei- 
ten (s. unten Anm. 119 


wohl 








7 
+ 
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Jaten des Schnittes der Gerste aus alt- 
babylonischer Zeit. 

Demnach werden wir ™APIN, die 
astronomische Standardserie, die vermut- 
lich zwischen 1400 und 1000 entstanden 
und fiir diese Zeit verbindlich ist, nicht 
eines groben Fehlers oder einer Will- 
kiirlichkeit bei der fiir sie fundamentalen 
Ansetzung der Solstizien und Aquinoktien 
zeihen miissen. Indem wir jetzt zu der uns 
durch die gleiche Serie gelieferten Teilung 
des Jahres in vier meteorologische Jahres- 
zeiten iibergehen, werden wir demgemiiss 
auch diese nicht als kiinstliche Gelehrten- 
konstruktion verwerfen. Wohl ist auch 
diese Teilung vom Himmel abgelesen: in 
jeder der Jahreszeiten durchwandert die 
Sonne einen der drei Himmelswege; wohl 
mag solehe Teilung des babylonischen 
Jahres in vier gleiche Teile ohne Pressung 
in ein Schema nicht abgegangen sein; aber 
irgendwie miissen hier die vier Phasen des 
Sonnenjahres doch die Erfahrungen des 
realen Lebens reflektieren; auch werden 
wir durch einen meteorologischen Lehr- 
text diese Jahresteilung mit ihren Zisuren 
bestatigt finden. 

Wir lesen in der 2. Tafel der Serie 
mul, prn??; 

1. XII, I, If (Marz—-Mai) 2i-qu u vup.pa*® 

“Wind und Wetter” 

2. III, IV, V (Juni-August) EBuR u wuS-Su 

“Ernte und Hitze”’ 

3. VI, VII, VIII (September-November) zi- 
qu u up.pA “Wind und Wetter”’ 
4. IX, X, XI (Dezember—Februar) EN.TE.NA 

“Kalte”’ 

*® Weidner, A/O 7, 170. Im folgenden bezeichne ich 
die alten Monatsreihen, wie Nisan, Ijjar usf., mit I, 


II usf., die diesen entsprechenden julianischen (gre- 
gorianischen) Monate mit ihren Namen 


* Die durchgingige Lesung situ (sétu) fiir up.pa 
habe ich Z A 44, 161 f. begriindet. Wie schon die obigen 
Stellen zur Genitige zeigen, ging ich aber in die Irre mit 
der Bedeutungsbestimmung als ‘Diirre,"’ die durch 
eine falsche Etymologie beeinflusst war. Irrig war aber 
auch meine Annahme von ‘‘Ideogrammiibertragung”’ 
auf situ ‘‘Aufgang eines Gestirns.'’ Ohne dass mir hier 
ausfiihrliche Begriindung méglich ist, setze ich jetzt 
nur ein einziges akk. situ an, indem ich auch gitu mit 


Wir haben in dieser Tabelle den in neu- 
babylonischer Zeit geltenden Durchschnitt 
angewandt. Aber haben wir die so gewon- 
nenen Daten nicht um drei Wochen friiher 
zu legen, um Ubereinstimmung mit der 
Serie ™aprn fiir Solstizien und Aquinok- 
tion zu erzielen? Oder, wenn wir dieses 
Moment auch ausser acht lassen, sind 
wir berechtigt—gemiiss unseren Darle- 
gungen iiber den altbabylonischen Jahres- 
anfang—die Jahreszeiten unseres Schemas 
um zwei Wochen zu senken? 

Eine solche Senkung wiirde den Vorteil 
bringen, dass der Mai, der eigentliche 


Idgr. up.pa von asé@ ableite als das Draussen, die Ath- 
mosphire, frische Luft, okkasionell auch schlechtes 
Wetter und Wetterunbill. So in den Rezepten zur 
Erzeugung kiinstlicher Steine, wo das Endprodukt der 
frischen Luft ausgesetzt wird (ina séti jakdnu, séta 
muhhuru ZA 35, 198, 30 und 33); uhinnu buéul siti 
“unreif gepfilickte und an der Luft nachgereifte Dat- 
tel’ (ZA 44, 161, Anm. 2); in den Wetteromina ist 
meist von der sétu des Tages (amu) die Rede, womit 
die Athmosphiire des hellen Tages gemeint ist; sétu 
kann kalt und gliihend, aber auch dunkel (uésulat 
triibe (da°ummat), hell (namrat), rot, schwarz und gelb 
sein (Stellen ZA 44, 161, Anm. 2); séu von Mond 
(BMS 1, Nr. 5; ACh Sin III 6, 36; 39; ACh, Suppl 
VIII 18 ff.) und Sonne (HWB 21 b: “KB” VI 2 
106, 7; Shamash XIV 63-72; ACh, Suppl. VIII 25 
Adad XXXV 42: ABL 916, 14) meint Mondhelle 
und Tageslicht (bzw. Tageswiirme). (Adad XX XIII 
19: ““‘Wenn séu des Tages so kalt ist wie s@tu des 
Mondes"; ebd. 8: “Wenn der Tag keine ¢s. hat 
Erklirung dazu: ‘“‘von friih bis abend lisst er keine 
Sonnenstrahlen sehen’’). Gilg. Tf. 11, 135: Ut-napisti 
éffnet eine Luke (nappaéu) der Arche, frische Luft 
und Licht (up.pa = s@fu) fallt auf seine Nase. up.pa 
in Vokabularien = buhru ‘“Dunst’’ (Thureau-Dangin 
RA 16, 170). sitati, die den Koérper affizieren (neben 
Niisse, s. ZA 44, 161), sind Wetterunbilden; sé@tu als 
Krankheit etwa “Erkiltung’’; Aimif séti ‘“‘fiebrige 
Erkiltung’’ sétu syn. hamdfu nach “LTBA”" 1, XII 
21f. &u.ba.uvo.da_ heissen in altbabylonischen 
Urkunden die Binnenfischer im Gegensatz zu den 
Meerfischern; dies kann *bd’ir ndbali gelesen werden; 
dann, weil ablu ‘“‘trocken"’ im Sumerischen nicht = 
ud ist, vielmehr Su.ba.baid.da, zu lesen 
(SL 381, 49 berichtigt); vielleicht darf aber doch 
Su.ba.ud.da = bd@ir s3éi gelesen werden; dies 
wire ‘bei schlechtem (nassem), aber fiir den Fischfang 
giinstigem Wetter in Flussliiufen und Tiimpeln seinen 
Beruf ausiibender Saisonfischer’’ [Sumerische Lesung 
uda wegen up = séu “UM” 5, 102 VII 61 und 
“OT” 12, 6, 3a; somit wieder ein Beispiel dafiir, 
dass das Idgr. in der Obliquus-Form in die akkad 
Schrift tibernommen wird, s. oben Anm. 1 und unten 
Anm. 121c]. sétuneben situ wie rému ‘‘ Wildstier™’ ; *si'tu 
> *se°tu > gétu. Vel. “UM” 5, 152 XI 37 si-i-it Samii 
gegen ebd. 39 si-e-it Samii. 
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Erntemonat des vom Gerste-Anbau be- 
herrschten Babylonien (fiir den die Cha- 
rakterisierung ‘‘Wind und Wetter” nicht 
zutrifft,) oder wenigstens die zweite 
Halfte dieses Monats aus der 1. (Friih- 
lings-)Jahreszeit herausgenommen und in 
die 2. (Sommer-)Zeit verlegt wird, fiir die 
anderenfalls die Kennzeichnung “Ernte 
und Hitze” wenig passt. Aber diesem Vor- 
teil steht die Unstimmigkeit entgegen, 
dass der August (oder wenigstens seine 
zweite Halfte) in die 3. (Herbst-)Jahres- 
zeit geri, was in keiner Weise der Wirk- 
lichkeit entspricht. Der August gehdért 
mit démselben oder noch mehr Recht zum 
Sommer (umsSu) wie Juni und Juli. Es 
scheint immer noch natiirlicher, den Mai 
(damit aber auch die Ernte!) zum Frih- 
jahr zu rechnen als den August zum 
Herbst. 

Gegen die eben diskutierte Friherle- 
gung der Jahreszeiten spricht aber auch 
der oben unter II C ¢ gebuchte Passus aus 
einem meteorologischen Kompendium, 
der, wie erwihnt, die gleichen Jahres- 
zisuren zeigt wie ™ aprn, d.h. das “mete- 
orologische Jahr’? mit XII, also 1 Monat 
vor dem Kalenderjahr, beginnen liasst, 
somit den Sommer mit V, den Winter mit 
XI schliesst. Dieses Kompendium, das 
Wettererscheinungen aus Sternbeweg- 
ungen voraussagt, ist ‘“nachkanonisch,”’ 
friihestens in neubabylonischer Zeit ent- 
standen. 

Es stimmt hinsichtlich der beiden 
Hauptziisuren des Jahres mit ™APIN 
iiberein; aber—so scheint es—die “wis- 
senschaftliche Meteorologie’ fand die 
Vierteilung des Jahres nicht praktisch, 
vielleicht eben weil zwischen Frihjahr 
und Sommer keine natiirliche Grenze zu 
finden war; unser Kompendium zieht es 
vielmehr vor, die zwei Jahreshilften in je 
drei Doppelmonate zu zerlegen, wodurch 
sich das folgende Schema ergibt, bei dem 
allerdings die in eckige Klammern gesetz- 


ten Zeilen von uns sinngemiiss ergiinzt 
sind: 
XII, I 


ré8 uski 
A (Sommer) < [II, III gabal uksi 
w,e git uss] 
(VI, VII reé& kussi 
B (Winter) + (VIII, IX gabal kugsi 
X, XI git kugsi). 


Fassen wir zusammen, so dominiert in 
Babylonien die Zweiteilung des Jahres, 
wobei Friithling und eigentlicher Sommer, 
Herbst und eigentlicher Winter, zu je 
einer Jahreszeit zusammengefasst werden. 
Die Sommerhilfte wird “Ernte(zeit)”’ 
genannt, indem das das Wirtschaftsjahr 
beherrschende Ereignis der Getreideernte, 
das sich iiber zwei Monate erstreckt und 
in die Mitte dieser Periode fallt, dieser 
Jahreshalfte den Namen gibt. Aber man 
nennt diesen Zeitabschnitt auch “Hitze,”’ 
wie man die Winterhalfte “Kalte’’ nennt, 
wobei das Charakteristikum des jeweils 
zweiten Viertels a potiori auf die ganze 
Jahreshalfte iibertragen wird. 

Man liisst den Sommer mit dem Miirz, 
den Winter dementsprechend mit dem 
September beginnen; Spuren einer Ver- 
schiebung dieser Daten auf Mitte Februar 
bzw. Mitte August sind unsicher. Vier- 
teilung des Jahres, bei der Sommer und 
Winter zu Jahresvierteln werden und ihre 
Namen voll rechtfertigen, ist uns nur in 
einem gelehrten Text begegnet. Friih- 
ling und Herbst sind in ihm nicht be- 
nannt. Wenn wir im Abschnitt V eine 
Reihe von vier Jahreszeiten aus einem 
sumerischen literarischen Text anfiihren, 
so sind diese zwar iiber das ganze Jahr ver- 
teilt, implizieren aber keine Jahresteilung, 
ebensowenig wie andere Saisonbezeich- 
nungen, die wir besprechen werden. 


IV 
Das Sonnenjahr mit seinen vier Fix- 


punkten hatte keine lebendige Existenz. 
Aquinoktien und Solstizien werden zwar 
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von spiten Astronomen in ihren Beobach- 
tungstexten gebucht, haben aber keine 
Bedeutung im Bauern- oder Festkalender, 
Mythologie®™. Ich 


*t Die 1. Tafel der Serie nar-ra_ bucht die Stich- 
worte “‘langer’’ und ‘“‘kurzer Tag’’; aber ihre Deutung 
als liingster und ktirzester Tag im Jahre ist reine 
Vermutung. Da der betreffende Passus der Serie 
mancherlei Beziehungen zum Thema Jahreskalender 
aufweist unc seine Wiedergabe durch Langdon, 
Bab. M-rcleses (1935), 8. 151 f., voll Fehler ist, sei 
er hier .. Quellen sind: MLC 1836 = “BRM” 
4,34: 6b 0482 und VAT 14250 (beide unveriff.) 
201 &.ki.it imu a-ki-tum “Tag der 

Festprozession”™’ 
a) *“*Datum"’ (einer 
Urkunde) 
Su-u (5) “Kalendertage”’ 
(einer Rech- 
nungsperiode) 
gid.da | éu-w “in Ausfall kom- 
mende Tage’ (einer 
Rechnungsperiode) 
gid.da imu ar-ku “langer Tag” 
gud.s.da imu ku-ru-u ‘‘kurzer Tag” 
a. bi imu si-ma-nu ‘*‘Jahres- 
zeit” 
imu it-tal-lak “die Zeit 
wird vergehen"’ bzw 
“die vergehen wird’’ 
tur-rum “‘stehender Tag” 
(akk. ‘“‘gewendeter 
qid-da-at imu “‘sich nei- 
gender Tag” 


noch auch in der 


208 zgub.ba 
209 gam.ma 


Bemerkungen: Z. 202, vgl. 207: Die Bedeutung von 
uddazalla *‘Datum (einer Urkunde)"’ ergibt sich aus 
BB 268, Z. 19f.: “(die Urkunde kopiere wirtlich!) 
aber als Datum (ud .da.zal.la) siegle den 10 
XI."". Nach “BE” VI 1, 82 (KU 772), Z. 14 ist udda- 
zalla die Lohnperiode eines NN von einem bestimm- 
ten Anfangs- bis zu einem bestimmten Enddatum; 
ud.da.zal.la.bi.ne “Abrechnungen'’’(’) 
‘“‘UM"™ 12, 32, 10. Fiir u. in spiiteren Texten s. Anm 
32. zal “vergehen” (von Tag oder Monat) wird 
in Z. 207 durch aldku im sogenannten Separativ ausge- 
driickt, sonst aber durch nasdhu (s. Thureau-Dangin, 
La chronologie de la premiére dyn. Babyl. [1942], 8. 16, 
und “BIN” 7, 192, 1f.: ®**vi up 10 xam kima 
nasdhim). Da sum. zal aber sonst im Gegenteil 
‘‘dauern’’ (Sutabra) bedeutet, liegt die terminative 
Nuance im Priafix ba - Z. 203: Nach “CT”’ 2, 18 
(KU 1308), Z. 4, 7 und Ofter, ist gid in uddagidda 
= nasdhu, aber hier im Sinne von ‘in Ausfall kom- 
men.’ In den Lohnabrechnungen werden alle Monate 
zu 30 Tagen priliminiert, bei der Abrechnung am 
Jahresschluss fiir die Monate, die nur 29 Tage hatten, 
die zu viel berechneten (30.) Tage als uddagidda 
abgezogen. uddazalla und uddagiddaé sind Gegensitze 
insofern, als innerhalb einer Abrechnungsperiode das 
erste die berechneten, das zweite die unberechne- 
ten Tage (Monate) bezeichnet Die Gleichung 
uddagidda = amu namru beruht auf einem 
Fehler in “LTBA" 2, 1 XI 108; das Duplikat K 4397 
(“CT” 18, 23) bietet vielmehr {amu ejb-bu = imu 
namru. Fiir Z. 206 s. unten, Anm. 44; 208 und 209 
enthalten Tageszeiten. 


méchte zwar daran festhalten, dass das 
sumerisch-babylonische Kalenderjahr der 
Intention nach mit der Friihlings-Tag- 
und Nachtgleiche begann (obgleich wir in 
Absehnitt III vermerkt haben, dass—in 
Theorie und Praxis—der Jahresanfang 
um Tage und Wochen nach dem Aquinok- 
tium angesetzt wurde®™), auch méchte ich 
die Ubersetzung von sumerisch mu. 
an.na (sumerisch aber nur in poeti- 
schen Texten fiir mu) als ‘‘Himmels- 
jahr” nicht aufgeben*; es fehlt jedoch 


2 Im folgenden wird vermutet, dass dieser virtuelle 
Jahresanfang durch eine etwa in die Zeit der Dyn. von 
Akkad zu legende Reform eingefiihrt wurde, der ein 
nur nach landwirtschaftlichen Interessen geregeltes 
Lunisolarjahr voranging. Nach Weidner, AJSL 40, 
187, enthielt die 2. Tafel der Serie ™,rpi~ (VAT 9412 
Kol. II, 1-20’, ergiinzt durch Assur 10875, teilweise 
mitgeteilt von Weidner in “Kampf um den Alten 
Orient"’ 4, 8. 75) die babylonische Schaltungspraxis 
VAT 9412 II 13’ liest: Summa uddazallé |paljé 10 mt 
ana panika “wenn du die Kalendertage (wohl so nach 
Anm. 31; nicht Einheit von 3 Stunden 36 Minuten 
wofiir Weidner, OLZ, 1917, 264) einer Periode von 10 
Jahren dir vor Augen hiltst."" Danach waren auch reine 
Rechnungsoperationen fiir die Schaltung massgebend 
Das von Virolleaud, Bab. 4, 112, transkribierte Kom- 
pendium der Kalenderlehre (Z. 70: jatta kinma diriia 
Sullim itid la teggi ‘“‘mache das Jahr normal ([Sattu 
kittu = Normaljahr] und fiihre seine Schaltung rich- 
tig durch, pass auf, sei nicht lissig!'') enthilt eine 
Menge vom Kalenderfachmann zu studierende Texte, 
bzw. zu beachtende Regeln, darunter (Z. 58f.): (a 
bibli uddazallé, womit wohl Rechnungen der eben 
zitierten Art gemeint sind; (5) Fristen (adanndéti) des 
Aufgangs der Sterne; (c) Harmonie (mithurti) des 
Jahresanfanges mit dem ika-Stern; (d) Aufgang des 
Mondes und der Sonne in den Monaten XII und VI 
(denen bei Bedarf Schaltmonate hinzugefiigt wurden 
Es scheint demnach, dass in dieser komplizierten 
Wissenschaft die Koinzidenz des Jahresanfanges mit 
der Tag- und Nachtgleiche nicht von entscheidender 
Bedeutung war 

33 Gudea, Cyl. B 3, 5f. ‘“‘das Jahr war vergangen 
(wortlich: gegangen), der Monat zu Ende, ein neues 
Himmelsjahr kam’ oder ‘‘ein neues Jahr kam an den 
Himmel." mu.an.na wurde—aufgrund einer 
bestehenden igyptischen Parallele—von Poebel als 
‘*‘Name des Himmels”’ erklirt (AJSL 49, 2); der Him- 
mel sei von den Sumerern nach jedem Jahresumlauf 
neu benannt worden; mu_ sei eine Abkiirzung von 
mu.an.na (was dem Zeugnis der Quellen wider- 
spricht; die iigyptische Parallele bestritten Edgerton, 
AJSL 50, 66, und Albright, ebd. 51, 127). Auf der 
anderen Seite wurde fiir anna in mu-anna 
die Bedeutung ‘“‘Himmel’’ in Abrede gestellt, dieses 
vielmehr als laufendes Jahr erklirt (opp mu 
imma “voriges,”” mu.bal “niichstes Jahr’’); 
so Langdon, RA 32, 144 f. Aber eine solche Bedeutung 
von mu.anna ist weder in altsumerischen (dort 
immer mu-a(m) oder mu-a.kam, wie 
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der Nachhall der Vorstellung vom Son- 
nen- oder Sternenjahr in der sumerisch- 
babylonischen Literatur und Religion*. 
Ja noch mehr, die auch den Hebriern 
geliufige Anschauung von der Jahres- 
wende®, yon der Wiederkehr der gleichen 
Termine in aufeinanderfolgenden Jahren**, 
fehlt den Babyloniern. Wie Tag und Mo- 
nat®? geht auch das Jahr dahin, bis ein 
neues an seine Stelle tritt®**. Neujahr ist 
im Sumerischen 


zag.mu  “Jahres- 


grenze’’®®, 

akk. Sattam = “‘diesjahr’’), noch in spiteren Texten 
zu belegen (mu.an.naitu 6 kim “im Jahre 
6 Monate,”’ ana ittiiu 4. Tafel I 22). |Sinnlos ist die 
Deutung Langdons von mu.anna, angeblich 
diesjahr,"’ als *ianat adanni; adannu hat nach VAT 
10270 II 57 (Langdon 8S. 148) allerdings auch das 
Idgr. an.nal] 

'* Verfehit ist insbesondere die Deutung der baby- 
lonischen Neujahrsfeier als eines Natur- (Friihlings-) 
Festes, das man durch die ebenso falsche Auffassung 
Marduks als Sonnengott mit dem Sonnenlauf in Zu- 
sammenhang brachte 

‘teqiifat hasidnd, Exod. 34:22 
des (kreisenden) Jahres 


= ‘‘Umdrehung 
Herbst-A quinoktium und 
Jahresanfang. tuppi satti ist nicht ‘‘Jahreswende”™ (so 
Oppenheim, RA 33, 149), s. unten Exkurs 8. 271. 

% teSiibat hassdnd, 2 Sam. 11:1 und Ofter = “‘Wie- 
derkehr des Jahres,’ jihriich zu bestimmtem Termin 
erfolgender Aufbruch des Heeres zu einer Expedition 


Die den Babyloniern eigentiimliche Anschau- 
ungsweise vom Jahre erhellt aus dem nichsten Absatz 


‘mu-bil ‘neues Jahr’ beschriinkt sich auf 
das Sumerische, s. Anm. 33; hiéufig in Jahresnamen 
der Dynastie Hammurabis fiir ussa Die Akkader 
gebrauchen asa und éribu (éribtu) fiir vergangenen 
und kiinftigen Monat und Jahr, s. Goetze, JAOS 59, 
14, Z. 27, 28 

» SL 332, 39: akk. durch réé satti ““Jahresanfang”’ 
wiedergegeben. In den lokalen Festkalendern der Zeit 
der Dyn. Ur III, die wir durch Opferlisten gut kennen, 
findet sich kein Fest, das als zag.mu oder sag 
mu bezeichnet wiirde. Daher muss das grosse 
zagmuku-Fest von Babylon als religiése Neuerung, 
wohl der Hammurabi-Zeit, betrachtet werden. {Ein 
Neujahrsfest in Assur, das J. Lewy aus zwei “‘kapp.” 
Briefen erschliesst (HUCA 17, 62f.), beruht auf 
Lesungen und Deutungen, die mit der an diesem 
Autor bewunderten grammatischen und philolo- 
gischen Priizision nicht in Einklang stehen: die Lesung 
*iltab’e ilika*® ‘“‘beim Aufstehen deines Gottes,”’ skurril 
genug in einem Geschiiftsbrief fiir ‘‘Neujahrsfest des 
Assur,’ birgt orthographische, grammatische und 
syntaktische Verstisse (vielmehr uarham istén u sina 

tabelka, passive Wendung einer Phrase, die z.B 
BIN” 4, 53, 27 f.; “TC” 2, 22, 46; “TC” 3, 32, 22; 
16, x + 13 ff. belegt ist); ebenso kann 21.Ga-tum in 
TC 2, 37 nicht *situm gelesen werden, ganz abgesehen 
von der Willktirlichkeit der Beziehung auf ein Neu- 


Das Kalenderjahr war herrschend in 
Handel und Wandel Babyloniens*’; auch 
Feste, Klagefeiern, Lustrationen wurden 
auf Tage und Monate des biirgerlichen 
Kalenders festgelegt*'. Aber fiir den Bau- 
ern war—wegen der erwaihnten Schwan- 
kungen des Lunisolarjahres—das echte 
Sonnenjahr keineswegs entbehrlich ge- 
worden, mag es auch nur in primitiver 
Weise am Stande der Sonne und dem 
Laufe der Gestirne beobachtet worden 
sein. Mag man solch roher Ubung den 
Namen “‘Sonnenjahr”’ nicht zubilligen, so 
war es doch das hinter dem Kalenderjahr 
stehende Normaljahr, nach dem der Bau- 


er die Richtigkeit der Jahrestermine 


(altbab. admdtum, spiiter simanum) fiir 
Wettererscheinungen, Wachstumsstadien 
und Feldarbeiten beurteilte. Wo uns in 
Texten sattum schlechthin begegnet, be- 
zieht es sich nicht auf das Kalenderjahr, 
sondern auf den Stand des Normaljahres 
zu einem gegebenen Zeitpunkt®. Fiir das 


jahrsfest; dieser Brief kann auch nicht in Assur ge- 
schrieben sein: Kupfer- und Wollhandel, wie der Per- 
sonenname Z. 22, zeigen anatolisches Milieu. Es ist 
sikkdtum zu lesen (Plural nach Z. 24 
Gerichts- (oder Heeres-’) 
michte. | 


was ich auf 
versammiung deuten 


* Nur bei Abmachungen, die die Getreideernte 
betreffen, werden im alten Babylonien die Termine 
nicht nach Kalenderdaten, sondern nach Jahreszeiten 
festgesetzt, s. oben Anm. 23 und unten 8. 261 


“1 Nicht so in Assyrien, wo religiése und héfische 
Feiern variabel sind, d.h ihren ‘‘Tag imu) oder 
““Zeitpunkt"’ (simanu) haben, vel. K. F. Miller 
MVAG 41, 3, 8. 40. Es wird aber nirgends gesagt 
wonach sich imu bzw. simanu bestimmen. Auch das 
von K. F. Miller a.a.O. als zweites tibersetzte Zere- 
moniell eines Hofbanketts ist zwar eine im Winter 
stattfindende Jahresfeier, aber nicht kalendarisch 
festgelegt, denn Kol. II Z. 7 ist arah Ki/anini offenbar 
mechanische Schreibung fiir ki/anini ““Ofen 

 gattam suripum illikma sattum ana alpi ha-bi-at 
“TCL” 17, 40, 16ff.: “in diesem Jahre ist das Eis 
(schon) gewichen und die Jahreszeit fiir Rinder milde 
(haba “‘weich,”’ opp. dannu “hart von Kleidern 
H WB 266 a). Es ist die Rede von der Absicht, Rinder 
in einer friihen Jahreszeit ins Réhricht (api Z. 23 
bzw. auf die Weidetrift (jaram Z. 27) zu treiben. Ein 
Beispiel fiir den Gegensatz liefert “TCL” 17, 23, 7 ff 
‘im Augenblick wollen selbst die ausgesuchten Schafe 
nicht gefallen; (es herrscht) harte Jahreszeit (dannat 
kattim Z. 10, vel. dannat kussim ‘harter Winter,’ Sar 
gon, 8. Feldzug, Z. 100, wozu unten Anm. 120); von 
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Verspiten einer Tiitigkeit durch den 
Landwirt waren im alten Babylonien die 
folgenden Redensarten im Gebrauch: 

a) Sattum ittalak ‘das Jahr (die Saison) 
ist vorbei” Fish, Letters of the First Bab. 
Dyn. (1936), Nr. 16, 35; 

b) Sattum la izzibsuniti “das Jahr mége 
sie (die Pfliiger) nicht im Stiche lassen” = 
“sie mégen (den Anbau) nicht verspaten”’ 
RA 21, 26, Nr. 30, 9; die gleiche Redens- 
art auch “OECT”’ 3, 76, Rs. 11; 

c) gattum itarikSunisim “das Jahr ist 
ihnen (den Pfliigern) zu lang geworden” = 
“sie haben die Feldbestellung verspitet”’ 
Fish, l.c. Nr. 15, 19; vgl. Z. 13 des gleichen 
Briefes: amat Samassammim itarka “die 
Zeit fiir (die Aussaat) des Sesams ist ver- 
spiitet.”’ 

Analoge Wendungen fiir “‘zu frith’”’ baw. 
“der rechte Zeitpunkt”’ fiir eine landwirt- 
schaftliche Tatigkeit kann ich nicht sicher 
belegen. Hier kénnen wir jedoch Stellen 
aus altassyrischen Briefen zum Ersatz 
heranziehen: 

a) “zu friih” fiir eine saisongebundene 
Arbeit: in einem aus Assur nach Kanis ge- 
schriebenen Briefe lesen wir (“TC” 3, 35, 
Z. 6 ff.): kima Sattum ane panisa illukiini 
adini Sa kima kati uttatam ula i&puku 
ultatam mala ispukiini... 
nisapparakkum “weil das Jahr (noch) 
nach vorwirts geht, haben Deine Stell- 
vertreter die Gerste noch nicht (im 
Speicher) aufgeschiittet; ... aber (noch) 
heute (= dieser Tage) werden wir dir 
schreiben, wieviel Gerste sie aufgeschiittet 
haben.”” Die Wendung “das Jahr geht 
nach vorwarts’ kann man dahin deuten, 
dass die Saison, in der man nach der Ernte 
die Gerste zu speichern pflegte, noch nicht 
erreicht ist; 

b) “richtige Jahreszeit’’: annakdm Sat- 
tum Sanat uttatam akappak (“BIN”’ 6, 
118, 11 f.) ‘“‘Hier ist das Jahr ein Jahr (ge- 


. imam 


den Schafen kann ich nicht (einmal) ein Dutzend auf 
600 (3inderi?am ana niriéu) rupfen.”’ 
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worden)” (d.h. die richtige Jahreszeit 
eingetreten); “ich werde die Gerste (im 
Speicher) aufschiitten”; ahnlich “CCT” 
3, 25, 12-14: Sattum Sanat.... 
appanika lispukiinikkum “die Saison ist 
da;....sie sollen in Erwartung Deiner 
fiir Dich Gerste aufschiitten !*”’ 
vr . >. 

Wir haben bei Ubersetzung der Phrasen 
Sattum ana panisa illak und Sa‘tum Sanat 
die Auffassung vertreten, dass mit Sattwm 
das relative Jahr gemeint sei, also von 
Aussaat zu Aussaat, von Ernte zu Ernte, 
von Speicherung zu Speicherung. Aber 
wir kénnen die Méglichkeit nicht aus- 
schliessen, dass die beiden Redensarten 
nur mit Bezug auf die Getreideernte ge- 
braucht werden konnten, dass somit auch 
hier die “Saison” xar’ éoxv, d.h. Getrei- 
deernte bzw. das mit dieser schliessende 
“landwirtschaftliche Jahr’ vorliegt, ein 
Sprachgebrauch, den wir auf den nichsten 
Seiten beweisen wollen. 

Den Sprachgebrauch “relatives Jahr” 
haben die alten Lexikographen gebucht: 
Sattum ana simanisa “‘das Jahr (der Stand 
des Jahres)** nach seiner Jahreszeit”’ 
K 2047, 8 f. (“CT” 19, 1)*. 

“a"“CCT” 3, 24, 33-38: sattum sanat se?am 
. ich will 10 
Metzen Gerste kaufen!"’ An sich ist aber das japdtu 
von Gerste im Haushalt der in Assur verbliebenen 
Angehdérigen von Kaufleuten von Kanis nicht an 
seine natiirliche Jahreszeit gebunden. Dies zeigt 
das Brieffragment JSOR 11, 117, Nr. 11, auf das 
wir unten Anm. 124 zuriickkommen: ‘Vom Friihjahr 
bis zum Sommer kaufet (regelmiissig) Gerste und 
schiittet sie im Hause des NN auf!"’ (Lewy, HUCA 
17, 59, tibersetzt die in Rede stehende Wendung 
des ersten Briefes ‘‘the year is about to go towards 
its beginning’ und schliesst, dass der Brief um 
Neujahr geschrieben war; diesen Schluss findet er 
bestitigt durch sattum janat im dritten Brief, das er 
mit “the year is now complete’ wiedergibt, indem er 
beide Stellen auf das Kalenderjahr bezieht.| Fiir ana 


panija aldku “‘vorwirtsgehen,’’ opp. ana arkija naha- 
su, 8. z.B. ACh Adad XT 17. 


‘“*Ideogramme mu.sag und mu.ki.sas 
bi. nach oben Anm. 31 dagegen simanu =ud.a 
bi; bestétigt durch ud.&.ba(.ka) RA 17, 
146, 15 (fiir sum. 4 = “Zeitpunkt" s. unten Anm 
121). Es ist bemerkenswert, dass keines dieser Ideo- 


ultalam 


10 gimid lai’am “die Saison ist da 


{Footnote 44 continued on page 257] 
“ D.h. je nachdem Hitze und Kilte, Regen und 
Flut, Saat und Ernte normal fallen, verfriiht oder ver- 
spatet sind. 
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JAHRESZEITEN IM SUMERISCH-AKKADISCHEN 


Fiir regulire und irregulire Wetter- 
und Vegetationserscheinungen werden ge- 
braucht: harpu, iSaru (“normal”), aplu 
(uppulu), s. AfO 3, 166-168; tna (la) si- 
manisu“, dafiir selten ina (la) adannisu*’; 


[Continued from page 256) 
gramme das Element me.te enthilt, das sonst 
der Wurzel ysm entspricht, von der sich simanu her- 
leitet als der spezifische, fiir eine Erscheinung oder 
Handlung richtige, angemessene Zeitpunkt. Wir 
buchen hier einige Arten des Vorkommens von simanu: 


a) Jahreszeit im Zusammenhang mit Vegetation: 
das simanu des Getreides ist seine Reife, der richtige 
Zeitpunkt fiir den Schnitt (s. KK 8); sulupp@ si-ma-nu 
“zur rechten Zeit gepfitickte Datteln" ““YBT"’ 3, 114, 
4; siman eréii ABL 1010, 6 “‘Jahreszeit des Saatpfiti- 
gens,"’ vgl. “CT” 39, 3, 12 ‘“‘wenn einer das Feld der 
Stadt zur Unzeit (nu si-me-ni) saatpfiligt’’; siman 
nasGhi ka zigpi fa erinni Surméni ABL 814, 7-9 
“richtige Jahreszeit, die Schésslinge von Zedern und 
Zypressen zu versetzen,’’ s. auch sub d; 

b) ritueller Jahrestermin H W B 235 b; “CT” 39, 42, 
38: insbesondere von nicht auf Kalendertage fest- 
gelegten Riten: oben Anm. 41; 

ec) fiir einen Ritus vorgeschriebene Tageszeit: 
WVAG 41, 3, 8. 64; ABL 15, 5; 

d) Sanherib vergleicht die Blutstréme des Schlacht- 
feldes mit mili gapii ia Samiti si-ma-ni (V 78) “‘ve- 
hemente Uberschwemmung, hervorgerufen durch s.- 
Regenguss,"" und die abgeschnittenen Hinde der 
Leichen mit (geschnittenen) bini qi8sé si-ma-ni (VI 2) 
“Bildungen von Gurken (Melonen) des s.'" Anderer- 
seits lesen wir in einem Orakelspruch (IV R 61 a9-—11): 
nakariitéka kima sahsiri a **>Simani ina pan Sépéka 
ittangarraru “deine Feinde werden wie Apfel des Mo- 
nats S. (durch einen Windstoss hinabgeschiittelt) zu 
deinen Fiissen rollen."’ Haben wir die ersten beiden 
Stellen nach der dritten zu beurteilen, sonach ihr 
Missverstiindnis durch die Schreiber vorauszusetzen? 
Dann miissten wir den Monat III (Juni) als die eigent- 
liche Jahreszeit fiir Wolkenbriiche mit Uberschwem- 
mung, fiir das Ernten von Friichten der Familie cu- 
cumis und fiir das Schiitteln der Apfel betrachten. 
Ich méchte es vorziehen, an der dritten Stelle (analog 
“sb Kindni in Anm. 41) missverstandene Schreibweise 
anzunehmen, somit s. an allen drei Stellen als fiir die 
betreffende Erscheinung spezifische Jahreszeit zu 
fassen. [Unklar: 5e.KAxk si-ma-ni ASO 3, 168.) 

“ Wetter: ina la simaniiu hiufig in Omina der 
Gruppe Adad (dafiir ana la s. Adad XVIII), s. auch 
HWB 491 a; Babyl. 6, 78, 19. Vegetation: 58.4 ina 
la simaniiu ittanmar “‘CT’”’ 39, 5, 51. [Ein zu spiit ge- 
gessenes Saisongericht: araba 4a ina simanisu la in- 
nakkalu RA 17, 146, 14-16, opp. Essen junger (harup- 
tu) Vigel “CT” 39, 36, 103--105.| Andere Ausdrucks- 
weisen fiir normal eintretendes, verfriihtes und ver- 
spitetes Hochwasser: (a) a.z1.Ga tiara, (6) éattu 
A.21.Ga-a harpé, (c) Sattu a.z1.Ga-a uppulu “CT” 39, 
21, 152-154. 

‘T adannu ist Regel bei den Terminen der Gestirn- 
bewegung (H WB 27 a vom Monde, Babyl. 4, 112, 58 
von Sternen), ist spezifisch fiir Fristen im Geschiifts- 
leben und Recht; fiir Krankheitskrisen. Selten bei 
Wettererscheinungen: ina la adanniiu Adad 1X 16; 


aber auch (wenngleich bisher schlecht 
belegt) ina pani Salti und (danach zu er- 
giinzen, noch nicht belegt) *ina Satti, 
*arki Saiti. Dieser Sprachgebrauch steht 
in Ubereinstimmung mit den oben, 8. 256, 
registrierten altbabylonischen Redensar- 
ten. 

Das Sprichwort inbi pan satti muthum- 
mu nissda|ti] “KUB” 4, 97, 7 f., lasst sich 
nur tibersetzen: “Friichte, vor der Zeit 
(gereift, sind) Obst des Leides’’**. Die 
zahlreichen Stellen, an denen ina pan 
Satti ‘‘im Friithjahr’’ bedeutet (opp. ark 
Satti mit noch zu bestimmender Bedeu- 


tim adanni “Jahreszeit"’ (fiir hiufiges simanu, s 
Anm. 44), nur um die Regelmissigkeit der Flut zu 
betonen (s. Anm. 53): im ndanni edé pan Satti ‘ Jahres- 
zeit der Friihlingsflut’’ (Sanh., Luckenbill 104, 70 
bei Vegetationsstadien: laptum lu mimma &a medirti 
ina la adanniiu zéra ittaii ‘‘wenn eine Riibe oder an- 
dere Gemiisepflanze zur Unzeit Samen triigt’’ (‘CT 
39, 8,3 = 10, 3; die Parallelstelle ‘CT’ 41, 22, 8 zeigt 
Varianten: fiir ina la adanniiu schreibt sie ina nt 
up.pDUG«. Ga-[éu], sie erliutert ‘‘zur Unzeit!’ durch An- 
fiihrung der Monate VII und VIII). Anstelle von 
adannu kann allgemein auch ama stehen (adannu 
auch = dma malati in der Synonymenliste malku 
éarru; Darlehen ana aGimi qurbaitim und riagétim in 
“kapp.”’ Tafeln hiiufig = “‘kurz-"’ und “‘langfristig’ 
anstelle von simanu auch Gmdtum (amdat famaiiam- 
mim oben S. 256; Gamat kussi HWB 306 b); arsuppu 

ja ina Sir’iia imia kaidat “CT” 17, 22, 131, 
**Einkorn(?) (und andere Griser), die in ihren Acker- 
furchen gereift sind.’’ Mit G@ma (amdtum), adannum 
und simanum sind die Entsprechungen des modernen 
Begriffs ‘Zeit’ erschipft. Erst seit der Kassitenzeit 
tritt tuppi tuppi und seine Spielformen fiir nicht na- 
turgebundene Zeitperioden in allgemeine Verwen- 
dung. Es beschriinkt sich aber auf nicht im eigent- 
lichen Sinne literarische Texte. Siehe dariiber den 
Exkurs 8. 265-72 


‘* Meissner, MAOG I 2, 39, und Ebeling, ebd. IV 
24 tibersetzen “‘Frucht des Friihlings."’ Trotz dieser 
offenkundigen Fehliibersetzung erkliiren sie das 
Sprichwort richtig: Vorzeitiger Erfolg bringt keinen 
Segen; gut Ding braucht Weile. Fiir inbad pan fatti 
noch eine Stelle aus dem unveriffentlichten Frag 
ment Rm 287 (Hymnus an Marduk; Abschrift von 
Delitzsch): suiqga kima kirt in-bi pa-an fat-ti [x] 
Suhbugu qdtukka “zu erhéhen (und) wie ein Garten 
mit Friichten vor der Reife (das Herz) zu erfreuen, 
steht in deiner Hand."’ Mag auch diese Ubersetzung 
(vor allem wegen des weggebrochenen Schriftzeichens 
nicht ganz befriedigend sein, so kann doch auch hier 
pan Satti nicht mit “Friihjahr’’ wiedergegeben wer- 
den, weil das Obst Babyloniens (Datteln, Granatiapfel, 
Apfel) erst im Herbst reift. inib Satti “reife Frucht”’ 
(spezifiziert als Granatapfel, Birne, Traube): “CT” 
39, 8,4 = 10,4 = “CT” 41, 22, 15, 
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tung), sind grundsitzlich nicht verschie- 
den von der eben diskutierten; aber Sattu 
ist hier “Jahreszeit’”’ schlechthin, d.i. die 
Reife der Getreideernte, bzw. das mit 
dieser endende landwirtschaftliche Jahr, 
wie wir dies schon alternativ fiir die Phra- 
sen Sattum ana panisa illak und sattum 
Sanat oben, 8. 256, ins Auge gefasst haben. 
Die iibliche Auffassung von pan Satti als 
“Friihzeit des Kalenderjahres” ist somit 
aufzugeben. Hier die Beweise: 

a) pan, opp. arkat, bedeutet nicht An- 
fang oder Ende einer Zeitperiode; es gibt 
kein *pan arhi, *pan kussi etc.**, vielmehr 
ré§ arhi, ré& kusst (s. oben 8. 253) und git 
arhi ete. Aber rés Satti, das, schon weil es 
dem Neujahrsfest den Namen gegeben 
hatte, mit dem Kalenderjahr verkniipft 
ist, und git (tagfit) Satti sind als Jahreszei- 
ten nicht recht in Gebrauch*; 

b) wire ina pan Salli = “am Anfang 
des Kalenderjahres,”’ so wiirde eine uner- 
triigliche Zweideutigkeit bestehen, da ina 
pani Sattt an sich “vor dem Jahre’ be- 
deutet; 

c) die fiir die Jahreszeit pan Satti 
charakteristischen Erscheinungen' wie 
frisches Griin (dis pan Satti Sargon, 8. 
Feldzug, Z. 209), Heuschreckenschwiir- 

49 panu und arkatu veilmehr ‘‘Vorder-"’ und “ Riick- 
seite’’ eines Hauses, Schiffes, Gespannes, einer Heer- 
esstaffel. arkdt imi nicht eigentlich ‘‘Ende der Tage,"’ 
sondern “alle Zukunft.’’ Fiir eine scheinbare Aus- 
nahme, arkat satti, scheinbar ‘“‘Ende des Jahres,"’ s 
Anm. 54. Unklar wegen Fehlens des Textzusammen- 
hanges pan rihsi “CT” 41, 26, 31. 

5° [Im Disput mit dem Pferde riihmt sich der Ochse 
ina ré& Satti u qit Satti attafal meréti “CT” 15, 34, 26 
‘‘Am Anfang und Ende des Jahres habe ich meine 
Weide gefunden.’ Hier diirfte “Anfang und Ende” 
per merismum fiir ‘‘das ganze Jahr’’ gebraucht sein, 
somit ‘‘Mitte’’ zu subintelligieren; in Wahrheit tiber- 
treibt der Ochse: in den strengen Wintermonaten 
(di. am Ende, nicht in der Mitte des Kalenderjahres!) 
muss er im Stalle gefiittert werden, s. Anm. 42. Nicht 
Jahreszeit, sondern Datum 1. I. ist rés Sattim KH § 273 
(opp. tagtit sattim); ferner (wie ausdriicklich z.B. am 
Anfang der 22. Tafel der alu-Serie, ““CT’’ 38, 33, 1) 
auch réi satti im Zusammenhang mit Vorzeichen 


Thompson, Rep. 16 Rs. 1, vgl. 150 Rs. 3; ACh, Suppl 
XL 22. (mu.jzal = qilt Satti], tagtit |satti|, kala 


tatti (K 2047 in “CT 19, 1, Z. 2-4) di‘-fte sich wegen 
des Elements zal (s. oben Anm. 31 zu uddazalili) 


auf jahrliche Abrechnungen beziehen 
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me*!, Regen, Wind und Wetter®, Uber- 
schwemmung® fallen in normalen, be- 
sonders aber in spat beginnenden Kalen- 
derjahren nicht nur an den Anfang, son- 
dern auch an das Ende des Jahres; jeden- 
falls ist der Beginn des Kalenderjahres 
nicht geeignet fiir den Anfang einer me- 
teorologischen Jahreszeit, wie denn auch 
die babylonischen Astrologen das Friih- 
jahr mit XII, nicht mit I beginnen liessen 
(s. oben S. 253); nach der unten, S. 292, 
besprochenen Urkunde KAJ 99 beginnt 
das pan Saiti mindestens zwei Monate vor 
dem Schnitt der Gerste in Assyrien; 

c) wire pan Sattt der Anfang des Ka- 
lenderjahres, so miisste es seinen Gegen- 
satz in arkat Satti “Ende des Jahres’’ ha- 


‘ kima tibat aribi madi 3a pan satti HWB 531 a 
ina pan Satti aribu itebbdmma ebira imahhas Samas 
[IX 33, Suppl. XX XI 44. Uberfiille durch Heuschrek- 
kenschwiirme werden gemeldet im April und Anfang 
Mai (Assyrien); 30. April (Gegend von Cizre: De- 
litzsch, Handel und Wandel 8S. 26). |Die burhbillate ia 
pan satti (“‘KB" VI 2, 140, 10) sind keine Heuschrek- 
kenschwirme, da man auseinanderstiebende Feinde 
mit solchen nicht vergleichen kann. In ihnen wie in 
sipu Z. 9 kénnte man vielmehr mit der Flut ins Land 
gekommene Libellen (sonst fulilu, Fauna S. 136 
oder Miickenschwiirme vermuten.| 

2% pani jatti u samdtu u milum ina nadri “VS” 16, 
4, 22f.; Y urpatu ina pan satti ildmma iznun, bzw 
Adad rigimiu iddi ACh, Suppl. LXIII 14-21, tna pan 
Satti §dru marru (= ‘ein bitterer (der Feldfrucht 
schiidlicher] Wind"’) itebbama ebiru isahhir Samas LX 
36 (mit Variante amurru ‘‘Westwind” fiir sdru marru 
Suppl. XX XI 47 und 63); Y Jitar ina pan Satti disita 
armat [Star IX 4 = Suppl. XL 23 “‘wenn Venus im 
Friihjahr mit einer Eihaut ( = Dunstkreis) bedeckt 
ist.’ Die Monate Februar und Mirz sind in Babyloni- 
en wie Assyrien reich an Regenfillen, wihrend April, 
auch Mai, vereinzelte Gewitter und Wolkenbriiche 
bringen 

8s Fiir milum ina néri s. Anm. 52; ina I] imu 
adanni edé pan Satti Sanh. Luckenbill S. 104, 70; hier 
wird das regelmissig eintretende Hochwasser (daher 
adannu!) abgepasst, um Steinkolosse tiber den Tigris 
zu bringen; Sargon riihmt sich, wiederholt Euphrat 
und Tigris tiberschritten zu haben ina mili kissati eda 
pan(!) satti Prisma A, Frgm. D 36 (Winckler). Die 
grosse Flut (mil kissati, milu dannu, gapéu) setzt mit 
ziemlicher Regelmissigkeit beim Euphrat Mitte April 
ein, hat ihren Héhepunkt im Mai, kommt gegen Ende 
Juni zum Stehen. Beim Tigris liegen diese Daten ein 
wenig friiher, aber auch hier pflegt der Héhepunkt in 
die erste Hilfte des Mai zu fallen (s. die zitierte Sanh.- 
Stelle; vgl. Sachau, Am Euphrat und Tigris 76; Weiss- 
bach, Z A 36, 58). Der Hauptflut gehen kleinere Hoch- 
wasser vorauf, vom Februar angefangen (s. oben Anm 
13 und unten 8. 282 zu a.cup) 
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ben; eine solche Jahreszeit ist aber nicht 
ausreichend belegt; obgleich ina (ana) 
arkat Satti vorkommt (s. Anm. 54); 
*arkat Salli miisste dem pan Sati unmittel- 
bar vorausgehen, mit ihm eine Einheit 
bilden, nur durch das kalendarische Neu- 
jahr waren die beiden Jahreszeiten ge- 
schieden ; 

d) vielmehr ist arki Saiti der Gegensatz 
zu ina pan fatti, dieses somit “vor dem 
Jahre’ (und entsprechend pan Satti “die 
Zeit vor dem Jahre’’) zu iibersetzen. Die 
mit arki Satti gemeinte Jahreszeit liegt 
nicht unmittelbar vor, sondern nach dem 
pan Satti, von diesem durch die Ernte 
Erntejahreszeit) geschieden. Man ver- 
gleiche die Omendeutungen: Adad ebir 
mati irahhis(ma) arki Satti mehirtum (Var. 
méristum) ina mati ibassi (Var. ul tbass) 
Adad XXXV 2 = ACh 2. Suppl. CV 7 
“Adad wird die Ernte des Landes ver- 
heeren und nach dem Jahre wird Ertriig- 
nis(?) (Var. Anbau) im Lande sein (Var. 
nicht sein)’’ (damit zu vergleichen der in 
Anm. 52 zitierte OQmen-Nachsatz ACh, 
Suppl. XXXI 64: ina pan Satti amurru 
ilebbamma ebiru isahhir mehirtum ina 
mati ibas&i “vor dem Jahre wird sich der 
Westwind erheben und dadurch die Ernte 
gemindert sein; (aber) es wird Ertriig- 
nis(?) im Lande sein’’)**. 

‘ Weitere Belege fiir arki satti: zunnii ina iamé 
mili ina nagbi arki Satti illakinimma Adad irahhis 
ich, Suppl. XXII 4 “Regen vom Himmel, Hochwas- 
ser aus den Quellen werden nach dem Jahre kommen 
und Adad wird (das Land) verheeren."’ Hier kénnte 
man auch die oben 8S. 257 nachgewiesene Bedeutung 
verspiitet,’’ ‘‘nach ihrer Zeit"’ fiir arki jatti erwigen 
Wir verstehen die Stelle jedoch nach Analogie der im 
Text wiedergegebenen, wo deutlich Gegensatz zu ina 
pan Satti “im Friihjahr."’ arki satti Adad irahhis auch 
CT” 39, 14, 4; die Parallelstelle ana arkdt satti Adad 

irahhig “CT” 39, 15, 25 und vor allem ina 
EGIR-at MU.AN.NA AN-tum (lies samdtum) i-la-za-za TU 
Nr. 1, Rs. 9 “nach dem Jahre werden Regenfiille (das 
Volk) quiilen”’’ lassen sich nur von einer konkreten 
Jahreszeit verstehen, wenngleich, wie oben, sub } be- 
merkt, wir uns nicht berechtigt fiihlen aus diesen 
Stellen ein akk. arkat Satti ‘‘Herbst™’ zu erschiliessen 
Unergiebig sind die Stellen [star XXV 12; ACh, 
Suppl. XI11 7f., 16; ACh, 2. Suppl. CII 35.—Syno- 


nym zu arki satti ist ina apilti, kommentiert durch 
“Monat VIII, IX’: AfO 3,167.] mihirtu (mehirtu) ist 


Es sind gewiss nur wenige Reflexe des 
mit der Ernte endenden natiirlichen Wirt- 
schaftsjahres, die wir im akkadischen 
Lexikon finden konnten: die Redensarten 
“vor” und “nach dem Jahre’’; die Phrase 
“das Jahr ist voll’ (Sattum Sanat) mit 
Bezug auf die Gerstenernte, wobei es uns 
aber (oben 8S. 256) zweifelhaft war, ob die 
Redewendung ausschliesslich jener gelte 
und somit einen Bezug auf das Land- 


wirtschaftsjahr enthalte; unsicher ist 


nach obigen Stellen der Zeit ‘‘nach dem Jahre’’ coor- 
diniert und die tibrigen Belegstellen sprechen nicht 
dagegen, dass m. von den nach der Ernte einfliessen- 
den Ertriignissen zu verstehen ist. Aber die Stellen 
reichen nicht aus, den Umfang dieses Begriffes zu 
bestimmen. Soweit sie konkret sind, beziehen sie sich 
auf den Fischfang: mihirti ndri “KB” VI 2, 106, 5 
(parallel erwb ref tadmt tadmtu mei tasa Idg 
za.pa.tam) IVR 20, Nr. 1, 22 (par adi bi 
mihirti Ha.nt.a Sin VIII Kol. 14; nun. na m. tdmti 
ACh, 2. Suppl. Ib 34; mit weiterem Begriffsumfang 
mehirtu haruptu sics ‘die friihe m. wird gut ausfallen 
iCh, Suppl. XLIII 12 wird glossiert mit Gawn.zi nim 
x x “die Friihsaat wird Damit stellt sich dieser 
Beleg zu zwei weiteren, wo méreitu als Variante zu 
mihirtu erscheint (oben S. 259 und SamasS XIII 10 
Wir legen keinen Wert auf diese Erklirung bezw 
Varianten, da mihirtu offenbar in der spiiteren Zeit 
nicht mehr verstanden wurde (Sama IX 18 hat es die 
Variante nukurtu). m.kannim Lande (jihrlich) vorhan- 
den sein (s. eine Stelle oben und z.B. Sin XX 12) oder 
vernichtet werden (z.B. SamaS IX 21). Nicht von an 
eine Saison gebundenen Naturprodukten, sondern 
von den Einnahmen einer Schenke iidihu) ZA 32 
147, 7 und Zimmern dazu ebd. 176; diese Stelle lisst 
sich von den bisher aufgeftihrten nicht trennen, zumal 
auch die Ertriignisse der Schankwirtschaft, wie die 
unter m. subsumierten Naturprodukte, nach der 
Haupternte einkommen. Wir lesen mihirtu, nicht 
*mikirtu wegen Schreibung mi-hi-ir-tu an der letztzi 
tierten Stelle: ferner weil sich niemals die Schreibung 
-kir- findet. Dagegen darf nicht eingewendet werden, 
dass ja auch eine Schreibung -Air- sich nicht finde 
denn in der spiitassyrischen und neubabylonischen 
Orthographie wird der Lautwert jir niemals durch 
nin wiedergegeben, dagegen jir etwa gleichmiissig 
durch 41r und sir. Nougayrol, RA 40, 61 f. liest die 
von uns fiir unser Wort in Anspruch genommenen 
Stellen der astrologischen Omen-Nachsitze teils meéir- 
tu mit den Bedeutungen (a) “réussite des recoltes,"’ 
(6) “justice, ‘‘disette (alternativ fragend 


“la percepteur’’), teils mehirtu “cours “prix 
misirtu, das wir an keiner der Stellen der Omen-Nach- 
siitze anerkennen kiénnen, bedeutet a) “zu den 


Jahresfesten usuelle Nebengabe des Mieters wohl 
von Wurzel jir), zB. KU 1669 Zeichen QA 
‘‘Normalmass" SL 123, 8 (wohl gleichfalls von j4 
(c) “ein béser Wind (° RA 40, 56, 2 (von mér 7) 
mihirtu stellt sich zu nambartu “Einnahme”™’ wie irbu 
zu sirubtu (etwa gleiche Bedeutung 
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auch, da nur einmal belegt, die Bezeich- 
nung einer Jahreszeit als ah Sattim “Rand 
des Jahres.”’ Es ist, wenn unsere Deutung 
zutrifft, die Zeit nach der Ernte, in der die 
Abreden fiir die Feldbestellung des kom- 
menden Wirtschaftsjahres getroffen, ins- 
besondere die Feldpachtvertriige abge- 
schlossen oder erneuert werden®. 

Ein Aufzihlung von vier Jahreszeiten 
in einem sumerischen literarischen Text 
schliesst in der Tat mit der Erntezeit 
(s. unten S. 275). 

In welche Jahreszeit faillt nun diese 
Ziisur, die Wirtschaftsjahr von Wirt- 
schaftsjahr scheidet? Mit anderen Wor- 
ten, welches Datum ist unter ana wmi 
ebiri (auch ana Sirubti ebiri) “bis zur 
Ernte” bzw. “bis zum Einbringen der 
Ernte’’ zu verstehen, das sich stereotyp in 
Hunderten von altbabylonischen Ver- 
pflichtungsscheinen findet? Wir nehmen 
somit an, dass mit der Abgeltung der aus 
der abgelaufenen Anbauperiode stammen- 
den Verpflichtungen das Wirtschaftsjahr 
zu Ende war, rechnen somit das Sapdaku, 
die Einlagerung der Gerste, schon dem 
kiinftigen Wirtschaftsjahr zu, wozu uns 
insbesondere die oben, 8. 256, behandelte 
Phrase Sattum Sanat berechtigt (fiir Sapd- 
ku, einen Monat nach dem usuellen Ablie- 
ferungstermin, s. auch oben Anm. 24). 
Wir vernachliissigen dabei die spiiter 
geernteten, wirtschaftlich wenig bedeu- 
tenden Getreidearten Emmer und Wei- 
zen™, 

Der Abschluss der Ernie darf nicht 


* “TCL” 18 (altbab. Brief) 88, 29: arhis atlakam- 
ma ina ah Sattim ugarka eil ‘komme bald und binde 
‘am Rande des Jahres’ ( = zu Beginn des neuen Wirt- 
schaftsjahres) (durch Vertrag) deine Feldflur!'’ Der 
Abschluss der neuen Pachtvertriige erfolgte usuell in 
II und III, nur selten spiter (Beispiele AU 571 ff.; 
1026 ff.; 1689 ff.) 


% Im Lokalkalender von Susa folgt auf den Monat 
des Schnittes der Gerste der des Emmerschnittes, wohl 
1 Monat auseinander (“‘“MDP” 10, 11); s. auch unten 
Anm. 116. Nach Nbn. 166 wird andrerseits Gerste und 
Weizen schon im Monat II (durchschnittlich Mai) 
abgeliefert. 
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vereinerleit werden mit dem Schnitt*’, wie 
dies haufig geschehen ist, vielmehr pflegt 
man die Halme, insbesondere bei friih 
geernteter Gerste, noch eine Zeitlang auf 
dem Felde zu belassen, dann auf die 
Tenne zu transportieren®’, hierauf die in 
ana ittiSu 8. 170 als 5-8a aufgezihlten 
Tiatigkeiten (Drusch und Reinigung) vor- 
zunehmen. Erst dann ist die Gerste liefer- 
fahig und die Aufschiittung (Sapdku) 
kann erfolgen. Uber die Frist zwischen 
Schnitt und Lieferung orientiert die fol- 
gende Ubersicht: 

a) Neubabylonische Zeit: 

Wie schon oben, 8. 251, erwiihnt, wird 
als Liefertermin in dem Gros der zahl- 
reichen einschligigen Urkunden Monat 
II, in einem kleineren Teil (in Nord- 
babylonien etwa 1/3, Siidbabylonien 1/4) 
Monat III als Liefermonat  stipuliert. 
Wir entnehmen daraus, dass in der Rege! 
Ende Mai und in der ersten Halfte des 
Juni die Gerste lieferfertig war; spiitere 
Lieferungen haben als Ausnahmen zu 
gelten. Hier kann man aber, da sich die 
erwahnten Fristen mit Hilfe der Tafeln 
von Parker-Dubberstein (s. oben Anm. 
14) durchgehend in julianischen Daten 
ausdriicken ganz exakten 
Ergebnissen gelangen®®. Allerdings ist zu 
erwigen, dass in ungiinstigen Jahren die 
kiirzere Frist nicht eingehalten werden 
konnte. In Nbk. 212 scheint nach Leis- 
tung der Feldabgabe sofort fiir das 
nichste Jahr abgeschlossen worden zu 
sein; dies fiihrt fiir Nebukadnezar Jahr 30 
auf den 8. Juni, wihrend, wenn der 
Schuldner seiner Verpflichtung treu blieb, 


lassen, zu 


8’ Nach Serie nar-ra, Tf. 1, Z. 148: ud.se 
KIN. Kud = dmé egédi, Z. 152: ud .epur.5é = 
ana timé ebiri. 


8Se.11.(1) akk. zabdlu SL 367, 18; ana ittiiv 
8S. 169; Berufsname 10.8e.{1.1] = zabbilu nar 
ra 2. Tafel 333 zwischen murakkisu ‘‘Garbenbinder” 
und peta ** ‘Offner’ der Gerste”’; vgl. auch Lautner, 
Personenmiete Anm. 585. 


% Sie sind, weil julianisch, wenn mit modernen ver- 
glichen, um 5 Tage zu senken. 
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er im niachsten Jahre spiitestens am 28. 
Mai die Gerste zu liefern hatte. 

Eine Durchsicht der von Thureau- 
Dangin, RA 24, 193, gesammelten Be- 
lege, soweit sie aus der Zeit Nebukad- 
nezars und Nabonids stammen, ergab fiir 
(vereinbarte) Gerstenlieferung nur ein 
einziges Datum vor dem 28. Mai, nim- 


lich das von Nbn. 369 (im 9. Jahre dieses" 


Kénigs fiir das 10. vereinbart): hier 
spiteste Lieferung 19. Mai. Diese Frist 
ist vielleicht “papieren.’”’ Man hatte hier 
Normierung fiir Monat III erwartet wie 
in den aus dem gleichen Jahre stammen- 
den Nbn. 393 und 396 oder in “VS” 3, 
28 (Nebukadnezar 41, ein besonders friih 
beginnendes Jahr; spitestens 6. Juni zu 
liefern)®. In einigen der Kontrakte mit 
I1I-Termin ist der Grund fiir die Verzé- 
gerung der Lieferung nicht ersichtlich, so 
“VS” 3, 15 (Nebuk. Jahr 37, Lieferung 
frihestens 21. Juni, spitestens 20. Juli) 
oder Nbn. 36 (fiir das 2. Jahr des KGnigs, 
friihestens 17. Juni, spiitestens 17. Juli). 
Aber auch diese beiden Urkunden sind 
ausserhalb der Norm. 

Da uns aus der neubabylonischen Peri- 
ode keine Daten fiir den Schnitt der Gerste 
erhalten sind, miissen wir zwecks Bestim- 
mung des Zeitraumes zwischen esédu und 
iim ebtiri uns der modernen Daten bedie- 
nen, fiir die eine orts- und fachkundige 
Autoritat (Webster bei Fotheringham 73; 
auch AnOr 13, 111) als éusserste Termine 
10. April bis 15. Mai angibt mit folgenden 
Modifikationen: (a) Saisonschwankung- 
en, (b) Schnitt in Basra 15 Tage friiher 
als in Bagdad. Vergleichen wir diese 
Daten mit den—allerdings nur rohe 
Bestimmung zulassenden—neubabyloni- 
schen Kontrakten (s. oben), so hindert 
uns nichts anzunehmen, dass zwischen 

* In der Achimenidenzeit, in der der Jahresanfang 
weniger schwankt (s. oben Anm. 15), wurde der II- 
Termin manchmal fiir die drei niichsten Jahre verein- 


bart, ohne dass sich zu friihe Fristen ergaben (Fother- 
ingham 73). 


Schnitt und Lieferung mindestens 1 Mo- 
nat zu verstreichen pflegte. Dafiir spricht 
insbesondere die Haufigkeit der Verein- 
barung des Monats III im Gebiete von 
Babylon, fiir das Webster ausdriicklich 
10. April bis 15. Mai als Schnittperiode 
aagibt. Auch der Vergleich mit den alt- 
babylonischen Lunisolardaten fiir den 
Schnitt der Gerste wird uns dieses Ergeb- 
nis bestatigen. 

b) Altbabylonische Zeit: 

Die eben erwaihnten Lunisolardaten fiir 
den Schnitt der Gerste entstammen den 
von Lautner, Personenmiete S. 197-207 
untersuchten Quittungen iiber geleistete 


Erntearbeit (nach Beendigung dieses 
einmal 14, einmal 5 Tage dauernden 


Dienstes) und Arbeitsmarken von Schnit- 
tern". Unsere Ubersicht spricht noch 
energischer gegen eine Friiherlegung des 
durchschnittlichen Jahresanfangs im Ver- 
gleich zum neubabylonischen Zeitalter 
als die usuelle Dattellieferung in VII 
(s. oben S. 251). Denn unter Annahme 
eines Mittels 15. Mirz (gregorianisch) 
hiitten wir, unter Zugrundelegung der 
modernen Daten fiir den Schnitt der 
Gerste, fiir die durch unsere Urkunden 
erfasste Periode etwa *25. I.—*25. II. zu 
erwarten, sodass die von uns gebuchten 
Daten nur fiir abnorm spit beginnende 
Jahre stimmten, fiir friih beginnende 
Jahr aber keine Belege vorhanden wiiren. 

Wenn in altbabylonischer Zeit das Lie- 
ferdatum fiir Gerste nach der Ernte (im 

* Man vergleiche die folgende Liste (Q = Quit- 
tung, M = Marke;N = Nord-,8 = Siidbabylonien 
a) Leiden 955 (Lautner 202; QN) 6.1 


b) KU 1877 (M 8) 9.1 

ce) KU 1787 (M 8) 11.1 

d) KU 1411 (QN) 12. I 

e) KU 1380 (Q N) 13. I 

tS) KU 1382 (QN) 20. I 

g) KU 1979 (Q 8) 23. I.-27. I 
h) KU 1373 (MN) 25. I.-2. II., 

gleiche Person 

i) KU 1868 (Q N) 28. I-11. II 
j) KU 1864 (M N) TI 

k) KU 1789 (M 8) 4.11 

) KU 1875 (Q N) 5. il 
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Unterschied von dem fiir Datteln) ge- 
meiniglich freibleibend gelassen wird (s. 
Anm. 40), so ist daraus zu folgern, dass 
dieses, nach Jahren und Feldern ver- 
schieden, wie im neuen Babylonien, teils 
in II, teils in III fiel. Unverstandlich aber 
bleibt die oben S. 251 erwihnte stereo- 
type Normierung von III, gerade in Siid- 
babylonien, die dem Feldpichter oder 
Metéken eine Verzégerung seiner Lei- 
stung (in manchen Jahren bis zu zwei 
Monaten) gestattete, wenn anders wir 
diese stereotype Formel nicht (wie oben, 
S. 250, unter Vorbehalt getan) als einen 
Hinweis auf friiheren Jahresanfang, wenn 
auch nur als historisches Relikt eines 
solehen, in Anspruch nehmen diirfen. 
Wie dem auch sei, die durch Urkunden 
verbiirgten Daten fiir Schnitt der Gerste 
(1, erste Halfte II) im Vergleich mit dem 
konventionellen Lieferdatum fiir neue 
Gerste, III, zeigen uns, dass zwischen die- 


sen beiden Titigkeiten mindestens ein 


Monat zu verstreichen pflegte. 
c) Elam in altbabylonischer Zeit: 


Im Lokalkalender von Susa ist der 
zweite Monat arah Sir% ebiri ‘Monat der 


Monatsname Nippur Umma 


Se. Kin. kud XII I 


Se.il.la 
-_kar.ra.gal.la Ill 


-numun.na 
S.apin.dus.a 


a) Wie immer auch die Lage der Mo- 
nate im Jahre gewesen sein mag, wir ent- 

® Die Bedeutung dieses Monatsnamens wird unten 
Anm. 107 besprochen. 

* Als Materialsammlung kann Nik. Schneider, Di« 
Zeithestimmungen der Wirtschaftsurkunden von Ur III 
(‘‘AnOr” 13, 1936) dienen 

* Der Lokalkalender von Ur wird von Nik. Schnei- 
der als ‘‘Monatskalender von Puzuris-Dagan”’ ( = 
heutigem Drehem) gebucht, obgleich ich schon 1915 
aus seiner Verwendung in Urkunden der Reichsver- 
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Ackerfurche des Sommers’’ benannt, mit 
Varianten arah Sir sa esédi oder Sir-um 
SE.KIN.KUD.A “des Gersteschnittes’™ 
(“MDP” 10, 12), im Gegensatze zu dem 
sechs Monat spiteren arah Sit erés 
“Monat der Ackerfurche der Aussaat” 
(Stellen bei Langdon, Menologies 8S. 43 
45). Dass Name und Jahreszeit iiberein- 


’ stimmen, macht der Vergleich mit Baby- 


lonien (s. oben unter 6) wahrscheinlich, 
wobei vielleicht mit etwas spiteren Ter- 
minen in den iranischen Gebirgssiéumen 
zu rechnen ist. In diesem Monat (Monat 
II) eingegangene Verpflichtungen zur 
Leistung von Gerste, vermutlich von ge- 
pachteten Feldern, finden statt ina ebiri 
srabTV (“MDP” 22, 24; 23, 182; 184; 192). 
Lieferung erfolgt also erst zwei Monate 
nach dem Schnitt. 

d) Assyrien: s. unten, 8. 291 bis 293. 

e) Zeit der dritten Dynastie von Ur®: 

Wir besprechen das Intervall zwischen 
Schnitt und Ablieferung der Gerste gleich- 
zeitig mit der Frage nach dem urspriing- 
lichen Anfang des Kalenderjahres. Der 
Sachverhalt wird durch eine Tabelle ver- 
anschaulicht: 


Lagas Ure 


Die Gerste wird geschnitten 

Die Gerste wird (auf die Tenne 
gebracht 

Die Gerste ist versand- bzw. 
verkaufsfertig 

IV s.Anm.67| Aussaat der Gerste 

(Nach Schluss der Saatperiode 

werden die Pflugrinder aus- 
gespannt 


XI XII® 
XII - 


waltung, insbesondere aber durch Lokalisierung der 
Feste, nach denen die Monate benannt sind, in der 
Stadt Ur, nachgewiesen hatte, dass es sich um den 
Lokalkalender der Reichshauptstadt Ur handelte 
(KK 65-67). Nik. Schneider ignoriert grundsiitzlich 
alle Leistungen seiner Fachgenossen. 


*® So in der Mehrzahl der Urkunden. Daneben gibt 
es aber auch Jahre, die mit Monat 
anfangen, s. Thureau-Dangin, RA 8, 84 f.; de Genouil- 
lac, Trouvaille de Drehem 16; KK 67. Nik. Schneider 
S. 77, verschweigt diese Abweichung; s. auch unten 
8. 264f 


Se.xin. kud 
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nehmen der Monatsliste von Laga&, dass 
der durch die 1a.8e.{1.f{1 besorgte 
Transport der Schwaden auf die Tenne 
im allgemeinen erst einen Monat nach 
dem Schnitt (bzw. seinem Beginn?) statt- 
fand; ferner zeigt der Kalender von Um- 
ma, dass sogar zwei Monate zu vergehen 
pflegten, bis die fertige Gerste transport- 
bereit an den Verschiffungsstellen, die 
zugleich Miarkte waren, lag und die 
Speicherung fiir den Haushalt beginnen 
konnte. Dabei ist aber die in Umma 
iibliche Variante Se.sag.kud_ des 
Monats I von Umma zu beriicksichtigen, 
wonach der Schnitt der Friih-Gerste die- 
sem Monat den Namen gegeben hat (fiir 
sag = harpu s. AfO 3, 167, und vgl. 
Falkenstein, ZA 44, 6; auch ana tttidu 
Tf. 4 I 45). 

8) Die Zeilen a und d der Tabelle leh- 
ren, dass Verschiebungen stattgefunden 
haben, Monate in falsche Jahreszeiten 
geraten sind; aber die relative Lage der 
Monate zueinander scheint in allen Syste- 
men richtig. Allerdings ist in Umma und 
LagaS der nach der Aussaat benannte 
Monat der sechste nach dem Schnitt, in 
Nippur dagegen der fiinfte, was wir sub 6 
daraus erklairen, dass in Nippur der 
“Monat des Schneidens der Gerste” 
einen Monat spater angesetzt wurde. 

y) Um die erwahnte Verschiebung der 
Monate zu ermitteln, ist die Bestimmung 
des durchschnittlichen Jahresanfangs zur 
Zeit der Dynastie Ur III unerlisslich. Man 
hat ihn bestimmt aufgrund des stereoty- 
pen Lieferungsdatums fiir Gerste, ITI, sel- 
tener IV, nur ausnahmsweise II (s. oben 
S. 251), wonach—verglichen mit dem neu- 
babylonischen (ebensowohl altbabyloni- 
schen) Durchschnitt—nur leichte Friher-, 
keinesfalls aber Spaterlegung des Jahres. 
anfangs méglich ist.** In die gleiche Rich- 

* Nik. Schneider, 8. 111 f., ignoriert dieses von 
mir, KK 21, und von Thureau-Dangin, RA 24, 192, 


verwertete Argument. Er sucht vielmehr den Jahres- 
anfang aufgrund von Bestandslisten von Dattelgir- 


tung weisen die noch vereinzelten Mo- 
natsdaten fiir das Saatpfliigen aus der 
Zeit der 3. Dyn. von Ur, s. Anm. 67. Dass 
der Jahresanfang in den verschiedenen 
lokalen Zentren gleichzeitig war, erhellt 

abgesehen davon, dass wir dies in einem 
so gut organisierten Staat wie dem der 
Dynastie Ur III postulieren miissen—aus 
den KK 67f. gesammelten Monatssyn- 
chronismen zwischen den einzelnen Lo- 
kalkalendern (dazu noch: Orient. 47-49, 
16: Lieferung fir Nippur VII und VIII 
datiert nach Ur VII, nach anderer Zahl- 
ung [s. Anm. 66] aber VIII; ebd. 42: Nip- 
pur II gleichzeitig mit Ur I, nach anderer 
Zahlung II; ebd. 59: Nippur Il = Ur II). 

5) Wenn wir demnach voraussetzen, 
dass der Jahresanfang der gleiche war wie 
in altbabylonischer Zeit, gelangen wir zu 
dem folgenden Ergebnis: 

Umma: Die Monate haben noch die 
ihrem Namen entsprechende Lage im 
Sonnenjahre: I ist Monat des Schnittes 
der Friihgerste, wie im alten Babylonien 
(s. oben S. 262), in III ist die Gerste 
marktfertig, VI ist der erste Saatmonat 
wie in altbabylonischer Zeit nach ana 
tttisu S. 152°". 


ten nach Art von RA 10, Tafel 1, zu bestimmen, die er 

fiir Abrechnungen iiber geerntete Datteln hilt. Es 

liegt aber auf der Hand, dass es sich hier um Ertrags- 
schitzungen, vor der Ernte vorgenommen, handelt 

Dies zeigen schon die runden Zahlen, ferner der Um- 

stand, dass auch noch nicht tragende Stimme 

($&.sQ) gebucht werden 
*? Dazu jetzt “BIN” 7, 192, wonach das Saatpfiii 

gen am 10. VII. beginnt (wohl in einem Jahre mit 

friihem Anfang). Ein neubab. Datum (2. VII 15 

September julianisch) NRVU Nr. 718. In drei nach 

dem Lokalkalender von Ur datierten “Pacht''-Ur 

kunden aus dem Jahre Su-Sin 6 wird das Saatpfiigen 
auf einen bestimmten Monat gelegt (Formel itu 
(- ta) urus-d @) 

TMH NF I/II Nr. 250 Monat LX, nach anderer Ziih- 
lung (s. Anm. 65) VIII, Nr. 253 Monat IX, nach 
anderer Zihlung VIII, Nr. 254 Monat X, nach 
anderer Zaihlung LX 

Auch diese Daten sprechen fiir leichte Friiherlegung 

des Jahresanfangs. KK 148 wird wahrscheinlich ge 

macht, dass in Ur das Prozessionsfest der Saat(zeit 

(&4.ki.ti Su.numun) in VI gefeiert wurde 

Dagegen hat es sich bisher nicht bestiitigt, dass itu 

akiti Su-numunnoa =<die urspriingliche Form 
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Lagas’: Die Monate sind, wohl durch 
Unterbleiben Schaltung, in eine 
falsche Jahreszeit geraten; sie fallen zwei 
Monate zu friih. 

Nippur: Da Aussaat in V unbedingt zu 
friih wire, ziehen wir auch hier vor, eine 
Verschiebung um zwei Monate (nicht 
einen) vorzunehmen, um das richtige 
Jahresschema zu erhalten, also 


der 


Schnitt anstatt XII vielmehr II, womit die 
zweite Hilfte dieser Saison gemeint wiire; 

Saat anstatt IV vielmehr VI (wie in Laga§s); 

Beendigung der Saatperiode anstatt VIII viel- 
mehr X. 


Nach ana ittisu S. 156 fallt die Friihsaat 
in VI/VII, die Spiitsaat in VIII/IX, so- 
dass die Saatpfliige in X entspannt wer- 
den konnten (= giS.apin.dus, vel. 
ana itti8u 156 Anm. 2) und die Rinder 
Ruhe erhielten. 

Ur: Verschiebung um 1 Monat wahr- 
scheinlich in den Jahren, die nicht mit 
dem Monat &Se.kin. kud, _ sondern 
mit dem darauffolgenden Monat began- 
nen (s. Anm. 65). 

e) Wir haben damit zu rechnen, dass, 
bevor der Kalender zur Zeit der III. Dy- 
nastie von Ur vereinheitlicht wurde, in 
den sumerischen Stadtfiirstentiimern das 
Kalenderjahr zu verschiedenen Zeiten 
begann. Unter der Voraussetzung, dass in 
LagaS von altersher (wie bis spithin) der 
Monat gin.mas&S der erste war (was 
schon fiir die Zeit der Dynastie von Ak- 
kad belegt ist), begann nach unseren An- 
nahmen sub 6 urspriinglich das Kalender- 
jahr zwei Monate nach dem Schnitt, das 
ist in der Tat mit dem Beginn des neuen 
Wirtschaftsjahres, nachdem alle Erntear- 
beiten beendet und alle Rechnungen der 
abgelaufenen Anbauperiode beglichen wa- 


des Namens des 6. Monats ist (vgl. Burrows, Ur Exc 


Texts Il 24 sub 8). Es lassen sich sonach einstweilen 
keine Schlitisse aus der Tatsache ziehen, dass der akitu- 
Monat der 7. (nicht wie Monat Su-numunna 
in den anderen Systemen: der 6. oder 5.) nach dem 


Monat des Gersteschnittes ist 
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ren. Das gleiche Prinzip, ein neues Ka- 
lender- mit dem neuen Wirtschaftsjahr 
zu beginnen, lehrte uns der Vergleich der 
Monatsliste von LagaS mit der von Nip- 
pur, wobei wir allerdings beim Monate 
des Gersteschnittes eine Abweichung zu 
unseren Gunsten auslegten. Die Schal- 
tung, die traditionsgemiss nur am Ende 
des Kalenderjahres (durch Hinzufiigung 
eines Monats zu XII, in Lagas aber zu 
XI) vorgenommen wurde (von der aber 
vor der Dynastie Ur III sich noch keine 
Spuren gezeigt haben), ware dann das 
Regulativ zwischen Wirtschafts- und 
Kalenderjahr gewesen. 

Wann fand aber die Verschiebung des 
Jahresanfangs auf den Neumond 
oder nach der Frithjahrstag- und Nacht- 
gleiche statt? Es ist unvorstellbar, dass 
sich eine solehe Anderung, die mindestens 
je drei Monate in den Systemen von Nip- 
pur und LagaS in mit ihren Namen in 
Widerspruch stehende Jahreszeiten brach- 
te, nur durch Vernachlissigung zweier 
Schaltungen eingeschlichen hatte. Viel- 
mehr diirfte die Friiherlegung des Jahres- 
anfangs um etwa zwei Monate durch eine 
Reform erfolgt sein, bei der zwei Schalt- 
ungen absichtlich unterlassen wurden und 
dadurch der das Jahr eréffnende Monat 
um etwa sechzig Tage friiher fiel. Diese 
Reform diirfte weiterhin zum Zwecke der 
Unifizierung der Lokalkalender erfolgt 
sein, wofiir sowohl die Zeit der Dynastie 
von Akkad wie der von Ur III in Frage 
kommt. Nach der Reform begann das 
neue Jahr kurz vor dem Schnitt, und wie- 
derum sorgte die Schaltung einigermassen 
fiir den Ausgleich mit der Jahreszeit. 

Den Grund fiir die Reform wird man 
kaum in der Absicht sehen diirfen, das 
Kalenderjahr mit dem Sonnenlauf in 
Ubereinstimmung zu bringen (wobei die 
oben 8. 253 gebilligte Annahme, dass sich 
der vereinheitlichte Jahresanfang (etwa 
astronomischer Friihling) im Grunde doch 


vor 
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am Sonnenlauf orientierte, keineswegs 
aufgegeben werden muss). Vielmehr diirf- 
te die in Nippur und LagaS nachgewiesene 
Neuerung in Anpassung an einen ander- 
weit herrschenden Usus erfolgt sein. Es 
liesse sich daran denken, dass die Akkader 
ihren seit Urzeiten bewahrten Brauch 
das Jahr mit dem Friithlingsneumond zu 
beginnen, durchsetzten. Diese Hypothese 
impliziert aber, dass in Nippur und Lagas 
die Reform in anderer Weise praktiziert 
worden wire als in Umma, wo sich an der 
Lage der Monate im Sonnenjahr nichts 
iinderte, somit der vor der Reform 11. 
oder 12. Monat zum 1. dekretiert worden 
sein miisste. Wir méchten daher noch ei- 
ner anderen Hypothese Raum geben: 
Vielleicht stellt die Variante des Kalen- 
ders von Ur, die das Jahr mit dem Monat 
des Schnittes der Gerste beginnen lasst, 
den urspriinglichen Status dar, der auch 
in der Stadt Umma von altersher bestand. 
Durch Dekret des Kénigs Sulgi wire 


dieser Jahresanfang dem ganzen Reiche 
oktroyiert worden. Aber warum wire 
dann nicht einfach verfiigt worden, in 
allen Stadten das Jahr mit dem Monat 
beginnen zu lassen, der dem ersten von 
Ur entsprach? Wozu dann die unnatiir- 
liche Verschiebung der Monate und wohl 
auch der Jahresfeste, die wir fiir Nippur 
und LagaS festgestellt haben? Und wie 
sollte sich dann vollends die Verschiebung 
im Lokalkalender der Stadt Ur selbst 
erklaren, wo in der Uberzahl der Jahre der 
Monat des Gerstenschnittes nicht der 
erste, sondern der letzte Monat war, so 
dass hier, insbesondere in Schaltjahren 
mit diri.s’e.Kmy.kud, der Ger- 
stenschnitt, wie in LagaS und Nippur, 
nach dem Schema lucus a non lucendo 
einen Kalendermonat benannte? Hier ist 
die Annahme einfacher, dass Ur mit Nip- 
pur und LagaS an einer Verlagerung der 
Monate im Jahre teilnahm, deren Griinde 
wir noch nicht erfassen kénnen. 


EXKURS ZU ANM. 47: DIE WENDUNGEN TUPPI TUPPI UND TUPPISU 


Literatur: Landsberger, ZA 39, 291; 
Oppenheim, RA 33, 143-151; Poebel, 
JNES 1, 296, 462 f.; 2, 61, 63; S. Smith, 
AJA 49 (1945), 18-21; Goetze, JAOS 65, 
223, 226. 

a) tuppi tuppi und tuppisu sind Akku- 
sative der Zeit und bezeichnen eine Zeit- 
strecke; ebenso adi oder ana t.t. und tup- 
pisu “binnen eines Zeitraumes,” nicht 
“bis zu einem Zeitpunkt.” In NRVU Nr. 
661 meint ark ¢.t. “nach Beendigung eines 
Zeitraumes”’ (wie arki ebiri etc.); schein- 
bar Zeitpunkt aber ina tuppisu NRVU 
Nr. 325 und weitere Beispiele unten sub c. 

b) Die Varianten tuppi ana tuppi (Bei- 
spiele unten ad d, f, h, ABL 1216, Rs. 4), 
tuppi u tuppi (Beispiele ad d, g), zeigen, 
dass, grammatisch gesehen, eine Wendung 
nach Art von Satta ana Satti (z.B. Gilg., 
6. Tf. 47) bezw. ina satti u ina Satti (J AOS 
47, 40) vorliegt, mit dem Unterschied dass 


tuppi ein plurale tantum ist; dies ist 
jetzt, wenn man dem ausnahmslosen 
tuppi (nie *tuppu oder *tuppa) in neubab. 
Texten nicht traut, durch fuppisu (nicht 
*tuppusu) in der Kénigsliste aus Chorsa- 
bad (III 33, 36) bewiesen. (Nur in den 
sofort zu besprechenden Fiigungen fuppi 
imi und tuppi Satti lisst es sich nicht ent- 
scheiden, ob Singular oder Plural vor- 
liegt; wir nehmen einstweilen Analogie zu 
tuppisu, also Plural, an; vgl. jedoch 8. 
272). 

c) Was die mégliche Linge der tupp'w 
genannten Zeitstrecke betrifft, so ist diese 
nach oben hin an keine Grenze gebunden; 
tupp@ ist ein Tag, wahrscheinlich aber 
kiirzer als ein Tag nach ina du-up-pu-t- 
mi-su (< tuppT dmisu, herangezogen von 
Goetze, l.c.) AASOR 16, 57; dies ist nach 
dem Zusammenhang zu iibersetzen: ‘‘nur 
wihrend der Dauer eines Tages’ (dem 
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Tage nimlich, an dem ich zum Eintreiben 
der Abgabe berechtigt war; fiir -Su vgl. 
unten sub j, k und 8. 288). 

In diesem Beispiel scheint tupp'@ eben- 
so tiberfliissig wie in adi tuppT? Satti ‘‘in- 
nerhalb des Zeitraums eines Jahres’ (Op- 
penheim 8. 149); diese Redensart erin- 
nert an ana mindt satti (ACh, Suppl. 
XXX 33), ana mindt arhi (HWB 417 b), 
wortlich “in (der Dauer) der Zahlen eines 
’; gemeint ist ein 
volles Jahr, ein voller Monat. 

d) hi-Bt tup-pi u tup-pi Nbn 475, 2 
“schon eine Zeit lang vorhandener Bruch 
(einer Tontafel),’’ im Gegensatze zu ebd. 
3: hi-pi galé-ja “(erst jetzt) durch mich 
(den Abschreiber) verursachter Bruch’’*; 
luppi ana tuppi .. . sarlennu dind tptaras 
ABL 716, Rs. 13-15 “eine Zeit lang (bevor 
der Konig den A zum Statthalter ein- 
setzte), hat der Landesrichter mir Recht 
gesprochen”’; uppi utuppiagd . . . 2 *hal- 
limdnu la aSpura ABL 462, 9-11 “(ich 
schwo6re), dass ich dieser Tage zwei Schiffe 
um samullu-Holz an NN geschickt habe; 
(sowie sie zuriickkommen, werde ich das 
ganze Holz nach dem Palaste schicken)”’; 
tuppi tuppi marsika (fir marsdku) in 
NRVU 12 “ich bin (schon) eine Zeit lang 
krank’’; die Bedeutung “‘immer’’ (Oppen- 
heim 145; Goetze 226b) trifft nicht zu. 

e) adi tuppisu: dafiir diene als Beispiel 
Harper 447, 19: (drei Schreibschiiler) 
“die das Pensum adi tuppisu vollenden 
Hier kann man nur zwischen 
zwei Ubersetzungen schwanken: 1. “in- 
nerhalb der dafiir erforderlichen Zeit” 
und 2. “innerhalb einer (unbestimmten, 
aber nicht allzulangen) Zeit’”’; wenn man 
der ersten den Vorzug gibt, darf man sich 
nicht auf -su berufen, wie der Wechsel 
mit adi t.t. (s. sofort) in gleichartigen 
Wendungen zeigt. 

f) Unter den Stipulierungen von Fris- 


Jahres’’ bzw. “Monats’ 


werden.” 


* Die Kenntnis dieser Stelle verdanke ich L. Op- 
penheim 


ten in Kontrakten gibt es eine Gruppe, 
bei der die Situation vollkommen der von 
e gleicht: auch in den Kontrakten dieser 
Gattung handelt es sich um eine be- 
stimmte Periode, deren Dauer durch ihre 
Natur limitiert ist, so Renovierung eines 
Hauses NRVU 627 (adi tuppi tuppi), 
Brennen von Ziegeln fiir einen Bau Camb. 
88 (adi t. ana t.); Herstellung eines Quan- 
tums Bier aus einer bestimmten Menge 
von Rohmaterial NRVU 616 (adi tup- 
pisu); kurzfristige Miete von Biertonnen 
fiir Bedarfszeit “BRM” 1 69 (Oppenheim 
148, adi tuppisu). 

g) Weitaus am haufigsten ist die For- 
mel in der Bedeutung “‘bis auf weiteres,” 
wobei die Fristbeendigung vom Ent- 
schlusse eines der beiden Kontrahenten 
abhiangig ist; so insbesondere bei Haus- 
miete (Oppenheim 144), wo die Formeln 
adi t.t. und adi tuppisu promiscue vorkom- 
men; Schiffsmiete “CT” 4, 44 a (adi ¢. 
u t.); Verpflichtung zu Reinigungsarbeit- 
en, vermutlich Saiuberung eines Klosetts 
NRVU 668 (adi t. u t. [Schreibung wohl so 
zu verstehen]; abwegig ist die Auffassung 
Ungnads AfO 14, 328); Entleihung von 
Geld mit Hypothek und Naturalzins 
auf unbestimmte Zeit NRVU 325 (ina 
tuppisu kaspam ...inaddin); Abhnlich 
“TMH” 2/3, Nr. 1031 (ki adi tuppisu 
...kaspa A ittaSdmma ana B itianna); 
verwandt ebd. 55 (Z. 5 ina tuppisu, Z. 9 
adi tuppisu). [Schuldscheine sind auch 
“BE” 8, 93 (hier eine Rate nach sechs 
Monaten fillig, die zweite ina tuppisu); 
und Cyr. 322 (adi t. u ¢.), hier ist aber 
wegen der lakonischen Fassung die Eigen- 
art der Rechtsgeschafte nicht klar). 

h) Bei der usancemissig auf 100 Tage 
begrenzten Haftung fiir Tod und Flucht 
frisch verkaufter Sklaven (Oppenheim 
146) findet sich zweimal die Formel adi t. 
ana t.: Nbk. 347 und 207 (in der letztge- 
nannten Urkunde sind aber die entscheid- 
enden Worter der Formel vom Schreiber 
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versehentlich ausgelassen). Hier bedeutet 
unsere Forme! “‘iibliche Frist” fiir end- 
giiltige Eigentumsiibertragung; den glei- 
chen Sinn werden wir fiir sie in NRVU 
661 anzunehmen haben (adi t.t., arki t.t.); 
diese Urkunde wird dadurch kompliziert, 
dass ein Dritter sich bis zum Erléschen 
dieser Frist das Recht sichert, die Sklaven 
zu kaufen (zuriickzukaufen?). 


Lehrvertrag fiir 5 Jahre 
eine Weberin 

“BRM” 178 

Opp. 144)  Hausmiete 3 Jahre 

NRVU 160 


NRVU 144 


Gelddarlehen eal J. 


Miete von Bierton- 
nen 


56 Tage 


In KAV 79, einer Aufstellung itiber 
jahrliche Einnahmen und Ausgaben von 
Wein im A&sSurtempel aus der Zeit Sar- 
gons II., wird ein Posten Wein, der sich 
zusammensetzt aus Portionen von je 7 
ga, die allmonatlich am 20. eines mit VII 
beginnenden und mit VI endenden Kult- 
jahres (up.20.KaM Sa arhi(!) ana *VI) 
libiert werden, in Rs. 4 bezeichnet als 106 
Qa Sa tuppisu. Wenngleich die Rechnung 
nicht stimmt und vielleicht durch Ande- 
rung der Zahl 7 in 9 (Z. 3) und von 6 in 8 
(Z. 4) emendiert werden muss, so lisst der 
Gesamtinhalt der Tafel keinen Zweifel 
daran, dass Sa tuppisu hier keinen anderen 
Sinn hat als Sa kal Satti Vs. 7 und 9, wo- 
raus natiirlich nicht zu schliessen ist, dass 
Sa tuppisu an sich “Jahresfrist’”’ bedeute 
(so Weidner, AfO 13, 111, Anm. 12). 
Wihrend sa kal Satti sich auf tagliche 
Libationen bezieht, meint sa tuppisu 
monatliche; es steht im Gegensatz zu Sa 
isindti Z. 12, also “laufend”’: “einmalig,” 
wie auch in den vier Beispielen unserer 
Tabelle (dort laufende Verpflegung, Re- 
paratur, Zins und Miete fiir eine be- 
stimmte Periode). 

)) Wie in den Beispielen ad h and 7 be- 


7) In einer Anzahl von Urkunden ist 
sowohl Anfang wie Ende der Frist be- 
stimmt; in solchen Fallen bedeutet unsere 
Formel, dass wdhrend der ganzen Dauer 
des durch den Kontrakt  stipulierten 
Rechtsverhaltnisses einer der Kontrahent- 
en zu einer Leistung verpflichtet oder 
davon frei ist. Dariiber die folgende Uber- 
sicht: 


Verpflichtung zur Alimentierung einer) adi 
Weberin durch ihren Dienstherrn 


Verpflichtung des Mieters zur Repa- | adi tuppisu 
ratur 
Keine Verpflichtung zur Zinszahlung | adi tuppisu 


Mietspreis im vorhinein bezahlt adi t.t. 


zieht sich unsere Formel auch an den drei 
Stellen der Assyrischen K6nigsliste auf 
Zeitspannen, die ihrem Anfang und Ende 
nach distinkt sind; mit dem Unterschied 
vielleicht, dass dem fiir die Redaktion 
dieser Passus verantwortlichen Gelehrten 
die Dauer dieser Perioden unbekannt war 
(woriiber unten): 


1. Kénig NN tuppisu sarrita @pus ILL 33 
(Kénig Nr. 84); 

2. 6 Sarrdni bab tuppisu Sarrila épus 
II 10 f. (Kénige Nr. 41-46); 

3. tuppisu Konig NN kussd ukta@ ul (“hielt 
den Thron’’)+ III 36 (Kénig Nr. 85). 


Bemerkungen zu 2: Sarrdni ist Genetiv: 
“eine Sechszah! von Kénigen,”’ die Kon- 
struktion des Pridikats ad verbum. 
Genetiv des Plurals hinter Zahlwértern 


t uktail kann hier nicht als punktuelle (perfek- 
tive) ¢t-Form (Paradigma iktaiad) gefasst werden 
Denn die Kénigsliste (wie andere literarische Chroni- 
ken) verwendet dieses Tempus nicht; auch wiire es 
nach den Regeln der akkadischen consecutio tempo 
rum unmdglich, mit e-mid (einfaches Priteritum) fort 
zufahren. ukta*il kann nur Priit. zu uktanal sein (dieses 
Tempus nachgewiesen von Poebel, “AS 9, 14-49 
vel. auch Stamm, Namengebung 96 zu amiahhar); fiir 
den Gebrauch dieses II 3 val. sikki uktanal “TC 
3, 74, 13; “BIN” 6, 219, 12; zur Form vel. mutta’: 
(neben muma’ir) Tallqvist, Gdtterepitheta 85; mum- 
tarritu (neben mumarritu) ““Gerit zum Abborsten von 
Schweinen” nar-ra Tf. 7a, Z. 26f 
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von 3 bis 19 ist im Altassyrischen so gut 
wie ausnahmslos, Singular des Pridikats 
haufiger als Plural. Wir sehen ab von 
Beispielen wie hamustum dinam idin (EL 
283) oder hamistum Simtam isim (EL 244) 
“(das Kollegium von) fiinf . . . richtete.” 


15 timi illik “TC” 3, 256, 7 “15 Tage sind ver- 
strichen’”’; 

(2 rru.KAm u) 3 rru.KAm illik KTS 1, 9f. 
“(2 oder) 3 Monate sind verstrichen’’; 

5 1ru.KAm illak “TC” 3, 213, 21; EL 228, 27; 

iru (lies wohl up) 15 KAm illak EL 158, 6; 

10 ham3datum (so, fiir -tim, wohl Schreiberver- 
sehen) tllak, unv. Text. 

[Plural des Pridikats: 

kalastumma liknuku “TC” 3, 
sollen siegeln!”’ ; 

4 ham3atim illaka EL 269, 14 f. “vier Fiinftage- 
wochen werden verstreichen.’’] 


99,7 “die drei 


bab tuppisu, verglichen mit fuppisu im 
1. und 3. Beleg, wird man nur als “aus 
mehreren /. sich zusammensetzender Zeit- 
abschnitt”’ oder “Summe von mehreren 
t.’’ deuten kénnen. Es sei dahingestellt, ob 
wir diesen nur hier zu belegenden, offen- 
bar in der Sprache der staatlichen Rech- 
nungsfiihrung beheimateten Terminus an 
das neubab. baébu = “Posten einer Rech- 
nung”’ (San Nicold, Arch. Or. 5, 294, Anm. 
3; Ungnad, Glossar 41 sub 5; NRVU 246, 
35; Moore, Neobab. Adm. Doc. 8. 304) 
oder an das aus dem Aramiischen entlehn- 
te arabische b4b mit der bekannten Bedeu- 
tung “Buchabschnitt,’ sekundir auch 
“Kapitel eines Jahresbudgets” etc., an- 
kniipfen dirfen. 

Es lohnt sich nicht, die gewundenen 
Ubersetzungen zu kritisieren, die der 
Bearbeiter des in Khorsabad gefundenen 


Exemplars der Assyrischen K@6nigsliste, 
insbesondere fiir die zweite und dritte un- 
serer Stellen, darbietet (Poebel an den 
eingangs dieses Exkurses zitierten Orten). 
Sie sind ein—in der heutigen Philologie 
nur noch selten zu findendes—Beispiel 
von “Exegese,” mit der Tendenz, die 
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postulierte Exaktheit (im modernen Sin- 
ne) der Liste und die Liickenlosigkeit der 
Uberlieferung zu beweisen. Poebel er- 
kennt nicht den Akkusativ der Zeit von 
tuppisu, betrachtet dieses vielmehr als 
Abkiirzung(!) von ina tuppisu (JNES 1, 
296, Anm. 130); im zweiten Beleg (ebd. 
462f.) zieht er constructio ad verbum 
nicht in Betracht, sodass er zur Annahme 
von Textverderbnis seine Zuflucht neh- 
men muss; die ¢-Form ukta7l an unserem 
dritten Beleg, in Wahrheit Prat. zu uk- 
tandl, halt P. fiir Ausdruck der Vorzeitig- 
keit, eine der Funktion priiteritaler (- 
Formen diametral entgegengesetzte Deu- 
tung; in echter Exegetenart isoliert er 
tuppisu der K6énigsliste von allen anderen 
Vorkommensweisen dieser Redewendung 
und nimmt sich so das Recht heraus, -Su 
von tuppisu auf eine vorerwihnte (dazu 
im 2. und 3. Beispiel weit entfernte) Per- 
son zu beziehen. Anderenfalls hitte er 
merken miissen, dass -su in (uppisu keine 
Person meint, weder reflexiv das Subjekt 
von épésu oder kuta@ulu, noch anaphorisch 
eine vorerwihnte Person, dass es viel- 
mehr eine auf Zeitausdriicke (mach Art 
von (idi) sattisu, nubattasu) beschrinkte 
Funktion hat (s. unten 8. 288), die sich 
nur paraphrasierend wiedergeben lisst. 

tuppisu in der Assyrischen. Kénigsliste 
ist sonach zu iibersetzen “eine Zeit lang,” 
wobei die Vernachlassigung der in -ésu 
gelegenen Determination ohne Belang ist 
(s. unten unter &). 

Zu erértern ist nur noch, ob an allen 
drei Stellen die an der Kompilation dieses 
Dokuments beteiligten Gelehrten die 
Regierungszahlen nicht eingesetzt haben, 
weil sie sie nicht wussten (so 8. Smith, 
AJA 1945, 20). Dies ist fiir die auch sonst 
vollig undokumentierte Periode der sechs 
K6nige, iiber die unser zweiter Passus 
summarisch hinweggeht, wahrscheinlich, 
aber schwierig anzunehmen fiir unsere 
Belege 1. und 3., Ninurta-tukul-ASssur und 
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dessen Nachfolger Mutakkil-Nusku, 18 
Jahre vor Tiglatpileser I., unter dem die 
Wissenschaft bliihte und vermutlich in 
der Hofkanzlei der Archetyp unserer von 
K6nig zu Kénig fortgefiihrten Kénigsliste 
schon vorhanden war. Ein psycholo- 
gischer Grund lisst sich leicht finden: 
man verschwieg die Regierungsdauer, 
weil man sich dieser streitenden Briider 
schimte, sie als Kénige nur ungern aner- 
kannte; Herrscher, deren erster sicher, 
deren anderer wahrscheinlich ein (wenn 
auch unfolgsamer) Knecht der Babylonier 
war. Wie pietitlos man iiber diesen dach- 
te, zeigt schon die Formulierung des 
Passus 3: “eine Zeitlang hielt er den 
Thron, dann verschwand er (und blieb 
verschollen)”’ (nicht: “‘starb’’). 

Ist die Zusammendringung der Regie- 
rungen dieser beiden Kénige (dazu noch 
Regierungsende des Vorgingers und Re- 
gierungsanfang des Nachfolgers!) in einem 
einzigen Jahr, wie wir gesehen haben, 
reine petitio principii, so diirfte anderer- 
seits diese unriihmliche Episode der as- 
syrischen Geschichte nicht linger als 5 
Jahre gedauert haben, wie schon die hohe 
Summe der Regierungsjahre der Kénige 
83-87, die vier Generationen angehéren, 
zeigt: 105 + 2, wobei z die Regierungs- 
zeit der zwei feindlichen Briider. 

Unbeweisbar ist die naheliegende Hy- 
pothese, dass ‘uppisu in allen Fallen eine 
weniger als ein Jahr (effektiv oder Kalen- 
derjahr) wihrende Regierungszeit im- 
pliziere. Diese Hypothese kénnte sich auf 
das Postulat berufen, dass eine Kénigs- 
liste ein—wenn auch im primitiven Sinne 

chronologisches Dokument sei, in wel- 
chem Regierungen von unbestimmter 
Dauer keinen Platz haben. In der Tat 
wird die babylonische K®6nigsliste dieser 
Forderung gerecht, aber die Analogie ver- 
schligt insofern, als in der assyrischen 
Liste auch die Kénige vor Nr. 33 ohne 
Regierungsjahre angereiht werden. Die 


von uns ins Auge gefasste Hypothese kann 
nicht dadurch erledigt werden, dass die 
K6nigsliste fiir Nr. 64 die Regierungszeit 
von 1 Monat verzeichnet; denn daraus zu 
schliessen, dass nun in allen Fillen bei 
weniger als ein Jahr dauernden Regierun- 
gen die Anzahl der Monate gebucht 
werde, hiesse zuviel Konsequenz von un- 
serer Liste fordern. 

Ninurta-tukul-Assur (Nr. 84) hat nach 
Weidner (AfO 10, 9) mindestens ein Jahr 
geherrscht, und nach dem Usus der Liste 
miisste ihm auch mindestens ein Kalen- 
derjahr zugesprochen werden. Poebels 
Einwand gegen die Argumente Weidners 
stiitzt sich allerdings nur auf die verfehlte 
Deutung von fuppisu. Aber es ist in der 
Tat auffillig, dass in dem Archiv des 
Ninurta-tukul-AsSur von diesem immer 
als von Ninurta-tukul-ASsur, niemals als 
Sarru die Rede ist, wie iiberhaupt sarru 
nicht vorkommt (Ausnahme Archiv Nr. 
9 = KAV 194: pigdu Sa Sarri, was aber 
wohl stehende Redensart). Vielleicht war 
ihm wie auch spiter seinem feindlichen 
Bruder vom babylonischen Oberherrn die 
Fiihrung des Kénigstitels verwehrt, was 
auch die erwaihnte Ausnahmestellung in 
der K6nigsliste erkliren wiirde. [Ich ver- 
zichte auf eine Verwertung des viel dis- 
kutierten Briefes IV R 34 fiir die Chrono- 
logie: er ergibt, dass N.-t.-A. zur Zeit des 
babylonischen Kénigs Marduk-Sapik-zéri 
nach Babylonien geflohen war, und dass 
mehrere Jahre zwischen diesem Datum 
und der Sendung des Briefes vergangen 
sein diirften. Der Brief kann nur vor 
Ninurta-nadin-Sumi, der 6 Jahre geherr- 
scht hat, geschrieben sein; denn nach der 
durch den Text AfO 4, 215 bezeugten Nie- 
derlage des Ninurta-nadin-Sumi war solch 
ein Brief unmédglich. Aber mehr als ein 
Wabrscheinlichkeitsbeweis dafiir, dass der 
Brief an Mutakkil-Nusku (K6nig Nr. 85) 
gerichtet sei, lisst sich nicht fiihren.] 

Was die Kénige Nr. 41-46 betrifft, so 
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hat es wenig innere Wahrscheinlichkeit, 
dass nach einer Zeit der Wirrnis sich iiber- 
stiirzende kurze Regierungen in sauber 
von einander geschiedener und sorgsam 
gebuchter Form in die Tradition einge- 
hen; selbst wenn wir die Summe dieser 
Regierungen, nach Poebel maximal 10 
Monate, in Verfolg der von uns ventilier- 
ten Hypothese auf 3-4 Jahre erhéhten. In 
spiterer Zeit werden solche ephemere und 
umstrittene Kénige einfach verschwiegen, 
ihre Regierungszeiten dem _ siegreichen 
Priitendenten (z.B. Samsi-Adad V., Asar- 
haddon) zugerechnet. In 
Grade ist weniger als ein Jahr ausmachende 
Regierung unwahrscheinlich fiir den frem- 
den Eroberer Adasi, den 6. Kénig unserer 


besonderem 


Reihe (Nr. 46), dem es gelungen ist, seine 
Dynastie in Assyrien zu etablieren. Dem- 
nach wird—einstweilen—die Annahme 
mehr innere Wahrscheinlichkeit fiir sich 
haben, dass unter bab tuppisu eine Summe 
unbekannter Regierungszeiten, iiber deren 
Linge nichts prajudiziert ist, 
hen sei. 


zu verste- 


k) Bei dem Versuch, den Nuanceunter- 
schied zwischen ¢./. (¢. ana t., ¢. u t.) einer- 
seits und fuppisu andrerseits zu ermitteln, 
kénnen wir uns auf die folgenden Beo- 
bachtungen stiitzen, deren Verlisslich- 


keit aber me uchmal wegen Knappheit der 
Belege zweifelhaft ist: 


1) in adi t. Satti (oben c) verbietet sich t.t. 
schon grammatisch; vielleicht steht adi ¢. &. 
zu *adi t. Satti8u im Verhiiltnis von t.t. zu 
tuppisu; 
mit ina, in welcher Fiigung unsere Wen- 

Zeitpunkt 

meint, findet sich nur tna tuppisu (3 Bei- 


dung (ausnahmsweise) einen 
spiele sub g), dazu noch ina t. imiku (c); 

von den sub d gebuchten Beispielen ver- 
stehen sich 3 von der unmittelbaren Ver- 
gangenheit, was einmal durch das Beiset- 
zen des Demonstrativs agd ausgedriickt 
wird; dieser Zusatz weist uns darauf hin, 
dass in solchem Falle Ersatz von t.t. durch 
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tuppisu nicht statthaft ist, wie er denn auch 
bislang nicht bezeugt ist; 
in der Bedeutung “usuelle Frist,’ d.i. ohne 
Beziehung auf konkrete Vergangenheit, 
Gegenwart oder Zukunft findet sich nur 
t.t. (3 Beispiele ad A); 
sonst ist in allen Anwendungsweisen, die 
durch eine geniigende Anzahl von Belegen 
bezeugt sind, unterschiedsloser Wechsel 
zwischen t.t. und tuppiSu zu beobachten 
(oben e-g, 7). 


Der Nuanceunterschied zwischen (./. 
und tuppisu darf sonach nicht darin ge- 
sucht werden, dass tuppisu eine einheit- 
liche, ¢.¢. eine aus Einzelabschnitten zu- 
sammengesetzte Periode bezeichnet (so 
S. Smith l.c.); auch nicht darin, dass “1. 
eine nach Anfang und Ende unlimitierte, 
tuppisu eine begrenzte Zeitperiode meint ; 
schliesslich muss man auch die Vermu- 
tung ausschliessen, dass zwar das inten- 
dierte Objekt ‘‘Zeitperiode” bei beiden 
identisch, aber der Aspekt verschieden 
sei, indem ¢.t. (durch Iterierung ausge- 
driickt) den sukzessiven Verlauf, tuppisu 
das Ganze des Zeitraums im Auge habe 
(kursive und globale Anschauungsweise). 
Der Unterschied liegt vielmehr darin, 
dass ¢.t. an sich undeterminiert ist, fup- 
pisu dagegen eine vom Sprecher gesetzte 
Determination enthalt, d.h. Zeit- 
periode in eine Beziehung zu einem vom 
Sprecher intendierten Objekt oder eine 
ihm ins Auge gefasste Situation 
bringt, also das Verhiltnis von nubatta 
‘am Abend” oder “heute abend’’ zu 
nubattasu “‘an einem bestimmten Abend” 
oder “an dem betreffenden Abend,” wo- 
nach die Beispiele unten S. 288 zu beurtei- 
len sind. Diese Determination kann je- 
doch bei unserer Wendung nach Belieben 
vernachlassigt werden, soweit eine Zeit- 
periode, nicht ein Zeitpunkt, gemeint ist. 

1) Die Bestimmung der urspriinglichen 
Bedeutung von tuppié ist noch nicht ge- 
lungen. Ware es seiner Grundbedeutung 


die 
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nach ein konkretes Zeitmass, so miisste 
dieses nach fupp(i) amisu (oben c) kiirzer 
als ein Tag sein. Da auch ‘‘Stunde”’ ver- 
griffen ist (béru), kiime nur eine noch 
kleinere Einheit in Frage{. Aber Zeit- 
riume von mehreren Jahren kénnen nicht 
als “Minuten” (oder ahnlich) bezeichnet 
werden. Demnach muss (tuppd einen 
Zeitraum von unbestimmter Lange (wie 
deutsch “‘Weile,”’ engl. while) bezeichnen. 

m) Oben unter c stellten wir die Syno- 
nymitét von fuppi Satti mit mindt Satti 
fest. Dies ist ein Hinweis darauf, dass 
fuppum urspriinglich keine Zeiteinheit, 
sondern (wie minitum “‘Zahl’’) eine Re- 
cheneinheit sei. In die gleiche Richtung 
wurden wir oben bei j (S. 267-8) gefiihrt, 
wo wir in bab tuppisu eine héhere (Re- 
chen-) Einheit vermuteten. 

n) Die Suche nach dem Etymon dieser 
eigenartigen Redewendungen, durch die 
(in der Kassitenzeit?)§ die Sprache sich 
den allgemeinen Begriff “extensive Zeit”’ 
schuf und damit die bis dahin ausschliess- 
lich in Gebrauch befindlichen Wendungen 
nach Art von ‘(viele oder zehn) Tage, 
Monate, Jahre”’ verdriingte, war bisher 
vergeblich; ja noch mehr, die bisher ver- 
suchten etymologischen Ankniipfungen 
haben den Sachverhalt mehr verwirrt als 
geklirt. 

t Auch wenn in diesem Beispiel tuppi (Sing.) zu 
lesen ist (s. sub n), so wird die (ohnedies unwahr- 
scheinliche) Gleichung *tuppu = amu durch die 
Tautologie ausgeschlossen, die sich ergeben wiirde 


& 


$ tuppi satti ist zwar nur aus der kanonischen astro- 
logischen Serie bezeugt (ACh, 1. Suppl. XXX 37; 
2. Suppl. XXIII 10, 20 und 30; LX X 11 und 29) aber 
wir diirfen diesen Beleg unbedenklich fiir die spiitere 
Kassitenzeit verwerten. Nicht zu unserer Wendung zu 
zihlen ist ein scheinbarer Beleg aus altassyrischer 
Zeit: i-tup-pi tup-pi-ma us-ta-am-d/t/fi-ka (bezw 
-ku-nu) “TC” 3, 57, 6f (bezw. “CCT” 4, 28a, 39) ist 
Vielmehr zu tibersetzen: ‘in Brief auf Brief habe ich 
Dich (Euch) ermahnt" (vgl. “TC"’ 2, 40, 35; “TC” 
3, 37, 8; lies uétaudi?); vel. Wendungen wie ana kar 
kar-ma (so!) “BIN” 6, 8, 3, val. 120, 4: ina kar kar-ma 
buri’i ikakkan “in jeder Kolonie verleumdet er mich” 
unv. Brief); ina ellat ellat-ma “TC” 3, 1, 12: ina 
ha n harrdmma “BIN” 6, 11, 16f 

Mein Vorschlag, in diesen Wendungen *fuppi 
zu lesen und dies als Aramaismus aufzufassen, er- 
ledigt sich schon durch das Vorkommen von tuppi 


Beachtung verdient, nach Richtig- 
stellung einiger Unstimmigkeiten, nur der 
Vorschlag Goetzes (S. 226), das unseren 
Redensarten gemeinsame Wort fuppu von 
dem ins Akkadische entlehnten sum. 
dub _herzuleiten; nicht von tuppu 
“Schrifttafel,”’ sondern von dem in den 
Komposita dub-sanga und dub- 
ussa enthaltenen Element. Eine Ana- 
lyse dieser Komposita fiihrt fir dub 
auf eine Bedeutung ‘“‘Glied einer Kette,”’ 
“Punkt einer Reihe’’; von hier aus aber 
ist der Weg zu der sub m von uns ver- 
muteten Grundbedeutung ‘Einzelposten 
einer Rechnung,” ‘‘Zahl in einer Zahlen- 
reihe” nicht weit. Aber man muss doch 


bezweifeln, ob dub _ in dieser von uns 


erschlossenen Bedeutung jemals ins Ak- 
kadische gelangt ist, vollends ob es zu der 
Zeit in lebendigem Gebrauche war, als 
unsere Redewendungen aufkamen. 

Wir méchten daher den Versuch wagen, 


imi in der Kassitenzeit; ich hiitte ihn nicht geiiussert, 
wenn ich adi ¢. satti der astrologischen Omina mit den 
Phrasen der neubabylonischen Kontrakte kombiniert 
hitte; jenes herangezogen zu haben, ist aber erst das 
Verdienst Oppenheims. Aber auch die von Oppenheim 
vorgeschlagene Etymologie, arab. {dfa, ein Synonym 
von akk. layvd, “‘um etwas herumgehen ist unmdg 
lich: abgesehen von einer grammatischen Schwierig- 
keit (man wiirde {ipu oder fipu erwarten), abgesehen 
auch von der nach unsern Darlegungen ausgeschios- 
senen Bedeutung “Jahresumlauf'’ und der Erwigung 
dass die Vorstellung eines repiodos nach oben 8. 255 
dem Sum.-Akk. fremd sei: hiitte das Akkadische eine 
solche Wurzel besessen, so wiirde sie sich nicht auf ein 
einziges Wort (ja nicht einmal auf ein Wort, nur auf 
eine stehende Redewendung!) beschriinken. Wie eben 
ausgesprochen, kann tuppa (Plural) nicht gut von ei- 
ner Wurzel mediae infirmae hergeleitet werden (weil Il 
1 Infinitiv keinen Plural bildet und das passive Ver- 
baladjektiv nicht Plural auf -a). Die Bildung tuppu 
kann, unter der Voraussetzung verbaler Ableitung, 
aber auch nicht gut von tertiae infirmae (im Akk 
durch fepa “‘driicken,”’ “‘anschliessen,”’ vertreten, vg! 
von Soden Orientalia NF 16, 72) kommen, da in die- 
sem Falle {a pu zu erwarten wiire; somit gibt eine Wur 
zel tpp die einzige Méglichkeit zu verbaler Ableitung 
sie ist aber im Akk. nicht vorhanden (gegen Ungnad, 
Glossar, S. 38) 

fpvup.sac (dub-sanga mahra erster,”’ 
Gegensatz arku MAOG 3, 3, 44, K 8315, 3 und 6, 
pusp.vé (dub-ussa “gweiter 
terdennu, nicht “‘jiingstes Kind"’; pus.sae ist auch 
qudmu, mahra, muttu SL 138, 46; hierher wohl auch 
sag.dub “erste Léhnungsklasse’ SL 115, 122 


Sohn),’" syn 
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die Grundbedeutung von tuppu unserer 
Redewendungen in tuppum “Schrifttafel”’ 
zu suchen, und zwar als “Rechnungstafel”’ 
oder “Kontrakt.’’ Nichts scheint uns bes- 
ser geeignet zum Symbol des allgemeinen 
Zeitbegriffs, losgelést von der konkreten 
Erstreckung (Tag, Woche, Dekade, Mo- 
nat, Jahr), zu dienen als eine Schrifttafel 
dieser Art, die sich auf alle die von uns ge- 
nannten Zeiteinheiten gleicherweise be- 
ziehen konnte. Wenn wir in den am 
friihesten bezeugten Spielformen unserer 
Redensart, d.i. tuppi @mi und Sati, unsere 
Vermutung zugrundelegen, so wiire “die 
Tafel” (Sing.) des Jahres oder Tages die 
in der Wirtschaftsfiihrung fiir Ein- und 
Ausgaben, Léhnungen und Verpflegsra- 
tionen, sorgsam zu Beginn des Tages oder 
des Jahres eréffnete und genau am Ende 
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dieser Zeiteinheiten abgeschlossene Rech- 
nungstafel, somit ein treffender Ausdruck 
fiir “‘genau einen Tag”’ oder “ein Jahr,”’ in 
exakter Parallele zu mindi mit Genetiv 
der Zeitperiode (s. unter m). War einmal 
die Tafel zum Symbole “Zeitperiode”’ ge- 
worden, so war innerhalb einer Wirt- 
schaft, in welcher jedermann, sei es durch 
tigliche oder monatliche Verpflegsration- 
en, Lohnvertrag und Lohnliste, periodisch 
erneuerte Pacht und Miete, an eine 
Schrifttafel gebunden war, die Entste- 
hung der Redensarten “die Tafeln dafiir” 
= “die betreffende Zeitperiode”’ und “‘Ta- 
feln auf Tafeln’” = “‘(liingere) Zeitperi- 
ode” wohl méglich. 
[To be concluded) 
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